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Cuap. I. 


“Time,” says Rosalind, in that delicious sylvan comedy called, ‘ As 
You Like It’—*‘ Time travels in divers paces with divers persons.” 

And thence she prettily and wittily proceeds to enumerate the parties 
with whom he gallops, trots, ambles, or comes to a standestill. And 
nothing can be truer than her theory. 

Old Chronos has indeed infinite rates of performance—from railway 
to snail-way. As the butcher’s boy said of his horse, ‘* He can go all 
sorts of paces—as fast as you like, or as slow as you don’t.” 

But hark! what says a clear, bell-like voice from the Horse-Guards, 
that ‘‘ time is time, and one o'clock is one o'clock all the town 
over.” 

True, old Regulator! The remark is as correct as striking, time is 
time, and the horological divisions are or should be synchronous from 
Knightsbridge to Whitechapel. But the old Mower is, like ourselves, 
a compound being—body and spirit. Hence he hath, as the Watch- 
makers say, ‘‘a duplex movement ;” namely, Mechanical and Meta- 
physical ;—the first, governed absolutely by the march of the sun, and 
the swing of a pendulum; the second, determined by moral contingen- 
cies: the one capricious, as the ad libitum; the other exact as the 
tempo obligato of the musician. Thus the manifold bells of London— 
sounding like the ancient chorus, a solemn accompaniment to the 
grand drama of Human Life—thus hundreds of iron tongues, simulta- 
neously proclaim the current hour to the vast metropolis, yet with what 
different speed has time travelled from chime to chime with its millions 
of inhabitants—with the Bride and the Widow, the Marchioness in the 
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ball-room, and the Milliner in her garret,the Lounger at his club, and 
the Criminal in the condemned cell! 

Of these ‘divers paces with divers persons,” there is a memorable 
illustration in ‘* Old Mortality,” where Morton and the stern Cove- 
nanters, with opposite feelings, watch on the same dial-plate the pro- 
gress of the hand towards the fatal black point, at which the hour and 
a life were together to expire. 

The Novelist has painted the victim “ awaiting till the sword destined 
to slay him crept out of the scabbard gradually, and as it were by 
straw-breadths.” The walls ‘‘seemed to drop with blood, and the 
light tick of the clock thrilled on his ear with such loud painful dis- 
tinctness, as if each sound were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on the 
naked nerve of the organ.” 

Here then was one of those persons whom Time gallops withal, 
whereas tothe bloodthirsty Fanatics he crept on so leisurely, that Impa- 
tience could not refrain from giving the laggard a thrust forward on his 
course. 

In our Courts of Law, Civil and Criminal, the divers paces of Time 
are continually exemplified, and have been verified on oath by scores 
of respectable witnesses. 

For example: there was once a murder committed at Tottenham ; 
and on the trial of the assassin, it became a point of judicial im- 
portance to determine the exact interval between two distant pistol- 
shots. 

‘* Five minutes !”” deposed Miss White, who had passed the evening 
in question ¢éte-d-téte with her affianced sweetheart. 

‘« Fifteen,”’ swore Mrs. Black, who had spent the same hours in 

vainly expecting a husband addic ted to the alehouse. 

“Bless my soul and body!” exclaimed the Judge, naturally asto- 
nished at such a wide discrepancy ; ; “*the clocks in that part of the 

country must be sadly in want of regulation !”’ 

But his lordship himself was in error. The material wheels, springs, 
pendulums, and weights, worked truly enough, it was the moral ma- 
chinery that was accountable for the variation. The rectification, 
however, was at hand. 

The suburban village of Tottenham swarms, as is well known, with 
resident Members of the Society of Friends—a sect remarkable for 
punctuality, and the preciseness and unit tormity of their habits—whose 
lives flow as equably as the sand of the hour-glass—whose pulses beat 
with the regularity of the pendulum. Accordingly, tive Quakers who 
had heard the shots, were examined as witnesses; and, on their several 
affirmations, gave the interval between the two reports with little more 
variation than so many Admiralty Chronometers. As thus: 


Min. See. 
Obadiah ....9 59 
SUNMe . 2 « o « 8 58 
Ephraim ... .9 59 
Joseph. . . . . 9 59 
Samuel. ... .9 58 


Being actually the juste milieu, or a drab average, between the ex- 
treme statements of Black and White. 
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Cuap. II. 


Bur to my personal experiences. 
Like my fellow-mortals in fair Rosalind’s catalogue, I have found 


Time to resemble both the Hare and the Tortoise, sometimes as fleet 
as the quadruped, at others as slow as the reptile in his race. Many 
bright and brief days recur to my memory when he flew past with the 
speed of a Flying Childers; many dark and long ones, when he 
stepped as heavily and deliberately as the black horse before a hearse. 
All his divers paces are familiar to me—he has galloped, trotted, 
ambled, walked with me, and on one memorable occasion, seemed 
almost to stand stock-still. Never, oh never can I forget the day-long 
seconds which made up those monthlike minutes, which composed that 
interminable Hour—the longest in my whole life! 

‘¢ And pray, sir, how and when was that ?” 

For the when, madam, to be particular, it was from half. past nine 
to half-past ten o’clock, a.m., on the First of May, new style, Anno 
Domini, 1822. For the how, you shall hear. 

At the date just mentioned my residence was in the Adelphi, and 
having a strong partiality for the study of Natural History from living 
specimens, it suited both my convenience and my taste to drop in fre 
quently at the menagerie at Exeter Change. 

These visits were generally paid at an early hour, before town or 
country cousins called to see the lions, and indeed it frequently hap- 
pened that I found myself quite alone with the wild beasts. An annual 
guinea entitled me to go as often as agreeable, which happened so fre- 
quently, that the animals soon knew me by sight, whilst with some of 
them, for instance the elephant,* I obtained quite a friendly footing. 
Even Nero looked kindly on me, and the rest of the creatures did not 
eve me with the glances half shy and half savage which they threw at 
less familiar visiters. 

But there was one notable exception. The royal Bengal ‘tiger could 
not or would not recognise me, but persisted in growling and scowling 
at me asa stranger, whom of course he longed to take in. Neverthe- 
less there was a fascination in his terrible beauty, and quite in his 
enmity, that often held me in front of his cage, enjoying the very im- 
potence of his malice, and recalling various tragical tales of human 
victims mangled or devoured by such striped monsters as the one be- 
fore me; and, as if the cunning brute penetrated my thoughts, he would 
rehearse as it were all the man-eating manceuvres of the species: now 
creeping stealthily round his den, as if skulking through his native 
jungles, then crouching for the fatal spring, and anon bounding against 
the bars of his cage, with a short, angry roar, expressive of the most 
fiendish malignity. By the by, madam, did you ever hear of the doc- 
trine of Instinctive Antipathies ? 

‘* Yes, sir, and Mr. Lambjor Mr. Hazlitt quotes an instance of two 





* This same elephant once nearly killed an Irishman, for an insult offered to his 
trunk. The act was rash in the extreme, “ but it was impossible,” the Hibernian 
said, “to resist a nose that you could pull with both hands.” 
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strangers, who on meeting each other in the street immediately began to 
fight.” 

Well, madam, there seemed to be some such original antipathy be- 
tween me and the tiger. At any rate he took a peculiar pleasure in my 
presence in ostentatiously parading his means of offence. Sometimes, 
stretching out one huge muscular leg between the bars, he unsheathed 
and exhibited his tremendous claws, after which, with a devilish ogre- 
like grin, he displayed his formidable teeth, and ‘then bya deliberate 
yawn indulged me with a look into that horrible red gulf, down which 
he would fain have bolted me in gobbets. The yawning jaws were inva- 
tiably closed with a ferocious snap, and the brutal “performance was 
wound up with a howl so unutterably hollow and awful, so cannibalish, 
that even at its hundredth repetition it still curdled my very blood, and 
thrilled every nerve in my body. 

‘‘ Lord! what a dreadful creature !” 

Very, ma'am. And yet that Carnivorous Monster, capable of appal- 
ling the heart of the bravest man, failed once to strike terror into one 
of the weakest of the species—a delicate little girl, of about six years 
old, and rather small for her age. She had been gazing at the Tiger very 
earnestly for some minutes, and what do you think she said ? 

‘* Pray what, sir?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Cross, if ever that beautiful great pussy has young ones, do 


save me a kitten!” 
Cuap. Ill. 


Arxoros of Time and his: divers paces, he notoriously goes very 
slowly—as Sterne vouches—with a solitary Captive, and of all sclitary 
captives methinks he must go slowest with a caged wild beast. The 
human prisoner, gifted with a mind, can beguile the weary hours with 
dreams of the past or future—if of an intellectual turn, and educated, 
he can amuse himself with philosophical speculations, or mathematical 
calculations. He may even indulge in poetical composition. But a 
beast, a stupid, ignorant beast, has no such mental resources. If he 
struck a lyre it would be to immortal smash. Neither would it be of 
any avail to supply him with materials for those various handicrafts by 
the exercise of which the Philadelphian Solitaries described by Dickens 
contrived to lose and neglect the creeping foot |of time in their con- 
finement. A lion, if furnished with the whole stock of a marine-store 
shop, would never ‘* manufacture a sort of Dutch clock from disre- 
garded odds and ends,” with a vinegar-bottle for the pendulum ; 
neither would a tiger appear ‘in a white paper hat of his own mak- 
ing,’ though expressly provided with stationery for the purpose, from 
her M: ijesty ’s own otlice. It follows that wild animals in confinement 
must experience great weariness—in fact they obviously do suffer from 
ennui in no common degree. 
“ How, sir? A vulgar, ill-bred wild beast, afflicted with the peculiar 
complaint of a woman of ton—ot a lady of quality 1 
Precisely, madam. There is a case on record of a Lioness with all 
the symptoms of the complaint, and of her adoption of that fashionable 


antidote, a lapdog. 
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‘A lapdog! What, a dear little King Charles’s spaniel?” 

No, but a little terrier, which the Lioness in a natural state of health 
would have devoured on his first introduction, whereas being troubled 
with the vapours, she could not dispense with a plaything that hap- 
pened to amuse her, 

‘¢A Lioness with the vapours and a lapdog—ridiculous !” 

Madam I am in earnest, severely serious. But just do me the 
honour to step with me, in fancy, to the Zoological Gardens. There— 
look at that Lioness. How indolently she stretches herself—how listlessly 
she rolls her head and half closes her languid eyes! Then what dis- 
tressing yawns, as if for a change she would turn herseif inside out! 

‘© Rather like ennui, 1 confess.” 

No doubt of it. Now look at yonder moping Lion, too apathetic 
even to glance at us. Look at his head between his knees, and his 
tail, that formidable tail, furnished at the end, as naturalists tell us, 
with a kind of prickle, sv that he can spur as well as lash himself into 
a hasty fit, lying as idle and sull as a torpid snake. Did you ever see 
an attitude more expressive! of lassitude, and yet he hath but taken 
a few turns round his den, and given one roar since sunrise. All he 

cares is te blink, and gape, and doze, through the long hours till supper- 
time. Yonder again is a female Puma, with head drooping and 
closed eves, uttering at intervals an inward groan, as palpable a 
sufferer from world-weariness as Mariana at the Moated Grange. 
The panthers, leopards, ounces, jaguars, and the smaller cats, from 
constitutional irritability, are somewhat more active, or rather restless ; : 
but it is only another mode of expressing the same thing. One and all 
are labouring under tedium vite so intensely that it is a wonder they 
have never discovered self-murder! In fact Chuny, the elephant 
who was shot for attempting to break out of his prison, is said, after 
receiving many musket-balls, to have knelt down at the command of his 
keeper, and to have presented his head with suicidal docility to the 
marksmen. 

‘‘ Their lives, poor things, must indeed be very monotonous !” 

Miserably so, madam, and their hours like ages! No amusement, 
no employment to shorten them! One can fancy Time himself looking 
in at the Beasts through the iron lattices, and tauntingly whispering 
“Ah, ah! with all your murderous, paws, and claws, and jaws, you 
cannot kill ME!” 

‘“‘ One may, indeed; but now, if you please, sir, we will go. My 
own spirits begin to flag, and a sort of lassitude comes over me. I pre 
sume from example and the influence of the place.” 

Beyond question, madam. There was a case in point. My friend IL, 
the well-known artist, once had occasion to take the portrait of a Lion 
in the Tower Menagerie; but he went so frequently, and required such 
long sittings, that, ‘knowing the usual facility of his pencil, I became 
curious to learn the cause. 

“Why, the truth is,” said H., ‘if I could only have kept my 
spirits up and my eyes open, the thing would have been done ina 
tithe of the time ; but what with the dejection and drowsiness of the 
beasts, and their continual gaping, I was so infected with their dulness 
that after the first ten minutes I invariably began to blink and yawn 
too, and soon fell asleep. 
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Cuap. IV. 

¢¢ Huzza !”" 

My dear sir— 

“ Huzza! huzzal”’ 

My dear sirs— 

** Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 

Gentlemen—Ladies—Boys—Girls—good people—do allow me to 
ask the reason of such vociferous cheering ? 

‘*The Baron for ever !” 

Eh ? 

‘“*The Doctor for ever !’’ 

Whom ? 

«*The thing with a hard name for ever!” 

What Baron ?—what Doctor ?—what thing with a hard name? 
F «What thing? Why, Som-nam-bam-boozle-fusilism, to be sure. 
The animal sent the painter to sleep, didn’t he ?” 

Yes. 

‘* And ain’t that Animal Magnetism ?” 

Yes, yes—certainly, yes—as clear a case of Mesmerism as ever I 


met with / 
Cuap. V. 


Own the morning of the first of May, 1822, between nine and ten 
o’clock, I entered the menagerie of Exeter C hange, and walked directly 
as usui il, into the great room appropriated to the larger animals, There 
was no person visible, keeper or visiter, about the place—like Alexander 
Selkirk, ** I was Lord of the Fowl and the Brute.” I had the lions all 
to myself. As I stepped through the door my eyes mect anically 
turned towards the den of my old enemy, the royal Bengal tiger, fully 
expecting to receive from him the customary salutes of a spiteful grin 
and a growl. But the husky voice was silent, the grim face was no- 
where to be seen. The cage wasempty! 

My feeling on the discovery was a mixed one of relief and disap- 
pointment. Methought I breathed more freely from the removal of that 
vague apprehension which had always clung to me, like a presentimen- 
of injury sooner or later from the savage beast. A few minutes, never- 
theless, spent in walking about the room, convinced me that his depart 
ture h: id lefta void never properly to be filled up. Another royal tiger, 
Jarger even, and as ferocious, might take his place—but it was “unlikely 
that the new tenant would ever select me for that marked and personal 
animosity which had almost led me at times to believe that we inherited 
some ancient feud from our respective progeniiors. An enemy as well 
as a friend of old standing, though not lamented, must be missed. It 
must be a loss, if not to ‘affection, to memory and association, to be 
deprived of even the ill-will, the frown, or sneer of an old familiar face, 
and the brute was, at any rate, ‘©a cood hater.” There was something 
= if not flattering, i in being sclected for his exclusive malignity. 

ut he was gone, and the menagerie had henceforward lost, for me, a 
portion of its interest. But stop—there i is a gentle reader in an un- 
gentle hurry to expostulate. 
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‘¢ What !—sorry for a nasty, vicious, wild beast, as owed you a 
grudge for nothing at all, and only wanted an opportunity to spit his 
spite ?” 

Exactly so, madam. The case is far from uncommon. Nay, I 
once knew a foreign gentleman in a very similar predicament.” From his 
German reading, ‘helped by an appropriate style of feeding, the sto- 
mach of his imagination had become so stuffed and ov erloaded with Za- 
miels, Brocken Witches, Hobgoblins, Vampires, Were Wolves, Incubi, 
and other devilries, that for years he never passed a night without what 
we cali bad dreams. Well, I had not seen him for some months, when 
at last he called upon me, ‘looking so wobezone and out of spirits, as 
to make me inquire rather anxiously about his health. He shook his 
head dejectedly, sighed deeply, laid his hand on his chest, as if about 
to complain of it, and in a broken voice and broken English, informed 
me of his case. 

“ O, my goot fellow, I am miserable quite. Dere is someting all 
wrong in me—someting very bad—I have not had de Night- Mare for 
tree weeks.” 

“‘ Well, after that, sir, [can swallow the tiger. So pray go on.” 

After the first surprise was over my curiosity became excited, and 
began to speculate on the causes of the creature’s absence. Was he 
dead? Had he been destroyed for his ferocity, or parted with to make 
room fora milder specimen of the species? Had he gone to perform in 
the legitimate drama—or taken French leave? I was looking round 
for somebody to answer these queries, when all at once I descried an 
object that made me feel like a man suddenly blasted with a thunder- 
bolt. 
‘* Mercy on us! You don’t mean to say that it was the tiger ?” 

Ido. Huddled up ina dark corner of the room he had been over- 
tooked by me on my entrance, and cunningly suppressing his usual 
snarl of recognition, the treacherous beast hi ud proceeded to intercept 
my retreat. At my first glimpse of him he was skulking along, close 
to the wall, in the direction of the door. Had | possessed the full 
power of motion, he must have arrived there first—but terror rivetted 
me to the spot. There I stood, all my faculties frozen up, dizzy, mo- 
tionless and dumb. Could I have cried out, my last breath of life 
wouid certainly have escaped from me in one long, shrill scream, But 
it was pent up in my bosom, where my heart, after one mighty bound 
upwards, was fluttering like a scared bird. There was a feeling of 
deadly choking at my throat, of mortal sickness at my stomach. My 
tongue in an instant had become stiff and parched—my jaw locked— 
my eyes fixed in their sockets, and from the rush of blood seemed 
looking through a reddish mist, whilst within my head a whizzing noise 
struck | up that rendered me utterly incapable of thought or comprehen- 
sion. Such, as far asI can recollect, was my condition, and which, 
from the symptoms, I should say, was very similar to a combined attack 
of apoplexy and paralysis. 

This state, however, did not last. At first, every limb and joint had 
suddenly stitfened, rigid as cast iron; my very flesh, with the bloodin 
its veins, had congealed into ete: but after a few seconds, he 
muscles as abruptiy relaxed, the joints gave way, the blood thawed 
and seemed escaping trom the vessels, the substance of my body 
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seemed losing its solidity, and with an inexpressible sense of its imbe- 
cility, I felt as if my whole frame would fall in a shapeless mass on 
the floor. 

“ Gracious goodness—how dreadful !” 

The tiger, inthe interim, having gained the door, had crouched down 
—cat-like—his back curved inwards, his face between his fore-paws, 
and with his glaring eyeballs steadily fixed on mine, was creeping on 
his belly by half-inches towards me, his tail meanwhile working from 
side to side behind him, and as it were sculling him on. 

In another moment this movement ceased, the tail straightened itself 
out, except the tip, which turned up, and became nervously agitated, 
a warning as certain as the like signal from an enraged rattlesnake. 

There was no time to be lost. A providential inspiration, a direct 
whisper, as it were, from heaven, reminded me of the empty cage, 
and suggested, with lightning rapidity, that the same massive bars 
which had formerly kept the Man Eater within, might now keep him 
out. In another instant I was within the den, had pulled to the door, 
and shot the heavy bolt. The Tiger foiled by the suddenness of this 
unexpected manceuvre, immediately rose from his couchant position, 
and after violently lashing each jflank with his tail, gave vent to his 
dissatisfaction in a prolonged inward grumble, that sounded like dis- 
tant thunder. But he did not long deliberate on his course: to my 
infinite horror, I saw him approach the den, where rearing on his hind 
legs, in the attitude the heralds call rampant, he gave a tremendous 
roar, which made my blood curdle, and then resting his fore-paws on 
the front of the cage, with his huge, hideous face pressed against the 
bars, he stared at me a long, long, long stare, with two red fiery 
eyes, that alternately gloomed and sparkled like burning coals. 

‘¢ And didn’t the ‘Tiger, sir, poke his great claws, sir, into the cage, 
sir, and pick you out, sir, bit by bit, sir, between the bar 1 ‘* 

Patience, my dear little fellow, patience. Since the Creation, per- 
haps, a Man and a Wild Beast, literally changing places, were never 
before placed in such an anomalous position : and in these days of 
dulness, and a dearth of dramatic novelties, having furnished so very 
original and striking a situation, the Reader ought to be allowed a little 
time to enjoy it. 


Cuar. VI. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

*¢ Zounds !—pshaw !—phoo !—pish !" ' ejaculates a Courteous Reader, 
‘it’s all a hoax, the author is laughing at us.” 

Not at all. The cachinnatory syllables were intended to signify the 
peal of dreary laughter with which the hyena hailed my incarceration. 
It was perhaps only a coincidence—and yet the beast might compre- 
hend and enjoy the sudden turning of the tables, the Man became a 
Prisoner, and the Brute his Gaoler. 

It might tickle his savage fancy to behold a creature of the species 
before which the animals of his own instinctively quailed and skulked 

off—it might gratify a splenetic hatred, born of fear, to see a member 
of that aristocratic order reduced by a Revolution, beyond the French 
one, into a doomed captive in such a Bastile! 
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‘« Excuse me, sir, but do you really believe that a brute beast ever 
reasons so curiously ?” 

It is difficult to say, madam, for they never utter, much less publish, 
their speculations. That some do reason and even moralize— 

‘‘ Moralize! what, a brute beast—for instance, a great bear—a 
moralist like Dr. Johnson 2” 

Yes,’madam ;—or Hervey, of the Meditations. The hyena is noto- 
riously a frequenter of graves—a prowler amongst the Tombs. He is, 
also, the only beast that laughs—at least above his breath. And _ put- 
ting these two circumstances together, who knows but that the Ghoul 
acquired his Sardonic grin, and his cynical ha! ha! ha! from a too 
intimate acquaintance with the dusty, mouldy, rubbishing, unsavoury 
relics of the pride, power, pomps and vanities of the so-called Lord of 
the Creation ? 

‘¢ Who indeed, sir? What man can see into the heart of a brute 
beast 2” 

Why, if any one, ma’am, it’s the man who puts his head into the 
lion’s mouth, 


Cuap. VII. 


Ir was now my turn to know and understand how Time ‘‘ travels in 
divers paces with divers persons.” To feel how the precious stuff that 
life is made of might be drawn out, like fine gold, into inconceivable 
lengths. To learn the extreme duration of minims and seconds, and 
possible “last moments” of existence—the practicability of living 
ages, as in dreams, between one vital pulsation and another ! 

Oh those interminable and invaluable intervals between breath and 
breath ! 

How shall I describe—by what gigantic scale can I give a notion of 
the enormous expansion of the ordinary fractions of time, when marked 
on a Dial of the World’s circumference by the Shadow of death ? 

Methinks while that horrible face, and those red, fiery eyes were 
gazing at me, Pyramids might have been built—Babylons founded— 
Empires established—Royal Dynasties have risen, ruled, and fallen— 
yea, even that other Planets might have fulfilled their appointed cycles 
from Creation to Destruction, during those nominal minutes which by 
their immense span seemed actually to be preparing me for Eternity. 


Cuap. VIII. 


In the mean time the tiger kept his old position in front of the cage, 
without making any attempt to get at me. He could have no fear of 
my getting out to eat him, and as to his devouring me, having recently 
breakfasted on shin of beef he seemed in no hurry for a second meal, 
knowing perfectly well, that whenever he might feel inclined to lunch, 
he had me ready for it, as it were, in his safe. 

Thus the beast continued with intolerable perseverance to stare in 
upon me, who, crouched up at the further corner of the den, had only 
to await his pleasure or displeasure. Once or twice, indeed, I tried to 
call out for help, but the sound died in my throat, and when at length 
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I succeeded, the tiger, whether to drown my voice, or from sympathy, 
set up such a roar at the same time, and this he did so repeatedly, that 
convinced of the futility of the experiment, I abandoned myself in si- 
lence to my fate. Its crisis was approaching. If he had no hunger 
for food the savage had an appetite for revenge, and soon showed him- 
self disposed, cat-like, to sport with his victim, and torment him a 
little by exciting his terror. I have said cat-like, but there seemed 
something more supernaturally ingenious in the cruelty of his proceed- 
ings. He certainly made faces at me, twisting his grim features with 
the most frightful contortions—especially his mouth,—drawing back 
his lips so as to show his teeth—then smacking them, or licking them 
with his tongue—of the roughness of which he ‘occasionally gave mea 
hint by rasping it against the i iron bars. But the climax of his malice 
was to come. Strange as it may seem, he absoluteiy winked at me, 
not a mere feline blink at excess of licht, but a significant, knowing 
wink, and then inflating his cheeks, puffed into my face a long, hot 
breath, smelling, most ominously, of raw flesh ! 

*‘ The horrid wretch! why he seemed to know what he was about 
like a Christian !” 

Yes, madam—or, at any rate like an inhuman human being. But, be- 
fore long, he evidently grew tired of such mere pastime. His tail—that 
index of mischief—resumed its activity, swinging and flourishing in 
the air, with a thump every now and then on his flank, as if he were 
beating time with it to some Tiger’s March in his own head. At last 
it dropped, and at the same instant thrusting one paw between the bars 
he tried by an experimental semicircular sweep, whether any part of 
me was within his reach. He took nothing, however, by his motion, 
but his talons so nearly brushed my knees, that a change of posture be- 
came imperative. The den was too low to allow of my standing up, 
so that the only way was to lie down on my side, with my back against 
that of the cage—of course making myself as much like a bas-relief 
as possible. 

Fortunately, my coat was closely buttoned up to the throat, for the 
hitch of a claw in a lappel would have been fatal: as it was, the paw 
of the brute, in some uf its sweeps, came within two inches of my 
person. Foiled in this fishing for me, he then struck the bars, seria- 
tim, but they were too massive, and too well imbedded in their sockets, 
to break, or bend, or give way. Nevertheless, I felt far from safe. 
There was such a diabolical sagacity in the Beast’s proceedings that it 
would hardly have been wonderful if he had deliberately undone the 
bolt and fastenings of his late front-door and walked in to me. 

‘* Oh, how dreadful if he had! And what a position for you, sir! 
Such a shocking picture—a human fellow-creature in a cage with a 
great savage tiger, a-tearing at him through the bars—I declare it re- 
minds me of the Cat at our C vanary !”” 


Cuap. IX. 


I wouLp not marry the Young Lady who made that last comparison 
for Ten Thousand Pounds ! 
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Cuap. X. 


Conrounp the Keepers ! 
Not one of them, Upper or Under, even looked into the room. For 


any help to me, they might as well have been keeping sheep, or turn- 
pikes, or little farms, or the King’s peace—or keeping the Keep at 
Windsor, or editing the Keepsake !—or helping the London Sweeps 
and Jack-in-the-Green to keep May Day! 

Oh! what a pang, sharp as tiger’s tooth could inflict, shot through 
my heart as I remembered that date with all its cheerful and fragrant 
associations—sights, and jscents, and sounds so cruelly different to 
the object before my eyes, the odour in my nostrils, the noise in my 
ears ! 

How I wished myself under the hawthorns, or even on them— 
how I yearned to be on a village-green, with or ,without a Maypole; 
but why do I speak of such sweet localities ? 

Mayday as it was, and sweep as I was not, I would willingly have 
been up the foulest flue in London, cleansing it gratis. Fates that 
had formerly seemed black and hard, now looked white and mild in 
comparison with my own. The gloomiest things, the darkest misfor- 
tunes, even unto negro-slavery shone out, like the holiday sooterkins— 
with washed faces. 

My own case was getting desperate. The Tiger enraged by his 
failures, was furious, and kept up an incessant fretful grumble—some- 
times deepening into a growl, or rising almost into a shriek—while 
again and again he tried the bars, or swept for me with his claws. 
Lunch-time it was plain had come, and an appetite along with it, as 
appeared by his efiorts to get at me, as well as his frequently opening 
and shutting his jaws, and licking his lips, in fact making a sort of 
Barmecidal feast on me beforehand. 

The effect of this mock mastication on my nerves was inexpressibly 
terrible—as the awful rehearsal of a real tragedy. Besides from a cor- 
respondence of imagination, I seemed actually to feel in my flesh and 
bones every bite he simulated, and the consequent agonies. Oh, horrible 
—horrible—-horrible ! 

‘* Horrible, indeed! I wonder you did not faint !” 

Madam, I dared not. All my vigilance was too necessary to pre- 
serve me from those dangerous snatches, so often made suddenly as if 
to catch me off my guard. It was far more likely that the brain over- 
Strained by such intense excitement, would give way, and drive me 
by some frantic impulse—a maniac—into those foamy jaws. 

Still bolt, and bar, and,reason, retained its place. But alas! if even 
the mind remained firm, the physical energies might fail. So long as 
I could maintain my position, as still and as stiff as a corpse, my life 
was comparatively safe: but the necessary effort was almost beyond 
the power of human nature, and certainly could not be long protracted 
—the joints and sinews must relax, and then— 

Merciful Heaven !—the crisis just alluded to was fast approaching, 
for the overtasked muscles were gradually give, give, giving—when 
suddenly there was a peculiar cry from some animal in the inner room. 
The Tiger answered it with a yell, and, as if reminded of some hated 
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object—at least as obnoxious to him as myself—instantly dropped 
from the cage, and made one step towards the spot. But he stopped 
short—turning his face again to the cage, to which he would probably 
have returned but for a repetition of the same cry. The Tiger 
answered it as before with a yell of defiance, and bounded off through 
the door, into the next chamber, whence crowls, roars, and shrieks 
of brutal rage soon announced that some desperate combat had com- 
menced. 

The uproar alarming the Keepers, they rushed in, when springing 
from the cage with equal alacrity, I rushed out; and while the men 
were securing the Tiger, secured myself by running home to my house 
in the Adelphi, ata ‘rate never attained before or since. 

Nor did Time, who ‘* travels in divers paces with divers persons” 
ever go at so extraordinary a rate—for slowness—as he had done 
with me. On consulting my watch, the Age which I had passed in the 
Tiger’s Den must have been some sixty minutes ! 

‘And so ended, Courteous Reader, the Longest Hour in my Life ! 





SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 
MORTUARY AFFECTATIONS. 


So many people dramatize their deaths, especially if there be any 
thing public or premature in the mode or time of its oceurrence, that 
it would almost warrant the assertion that a natura! andJunatfecied exit 
is as rare from the stage of life as from the stage of a theatre. When 
we read of Cardinal Wolsey, that nothing in his life became him like 
the leaving it, we are only to conclude that he was acting a part for 
the first time. A public death is never a natural one in any sense, as 
has been repeatedly exemplitied in the case of criminals, some of whom 
assume for the nonce the demeanour of suddenly converted saints, 
while others affect the defiance and impenitence of irreclaimable dare- 
devils. Few, indeed, meet their fate in a manner consistent with their 
previous character and career, or perhaps in conformity with their real 
teelings at the moment. 

Even in selecting modes of suicide there is sometimes a touch of 
conceit—a hankering after posthumous celebrity. Why did Empe- 
docles throw himself into the crater of Mount Vesuvius—why did 
ancient desperadoes select the Leucadian rock—why do our modern 
love-lorn damsels choose the Monument for their last leap? Neither 
of these would seem to be very attractive modes of self-destruction. 
Others are not inattentive to personal comfort at a moment when one 
would expect them to be utterly indifferent to such trifles; for it is a 
remarkable fact that persons rarely drown themselves in very cold 
weather, while in a very hot season the number of river suicides often 
rises with the thermometer. 

Every one knows that Cesar fell like a brave soldier, sinking down 
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in a becoming manner at the foot of the statue of Liberty; but it is 
not so generally known that he also fell like the author of the ‘* Com- 
mentaries,” for he defended himself with his stylus, or steel pen, and 
stabbed Casca in the arm before he yielded to his fate. This was in- 
deed dying in character; but then he was taken by surprise. Had 
time been allowed him he would doubtless have got up a mortuary 
affectation. 


POPES THE FIRST REFORMERS. 


Wuew the Popes, at the revival of letters, encouraged education and 
learning, they unintentionally laid the foundation-stone of the Reform- 
ation, for the rays of knowledge which they thus scattered, like the 
torches of the Furies, revealed the ugliness of the enlighteners. To 
use the words of Bolingbroke, ‘‘ the magicians themselves broke the 
charm by which they had bound mankind for so many ages, and the 
adventures of that knight errant who, thinking himself happy in the 
arms of a celestial nymph, found himself the miserable slave of an in- 
fernal hag, was in some sort renewed.” It is well to see schools 
planted, for their founders are only sowing so many dragons’ teeth, 
which will rise up as armed men against ecclesiastical tyranny and 
abuse. 


HOW QUOTATIONS SHOULD BE INTRODUCED. 


‘I ponot profess myself a scholar; and for a gentleman I hold 
quotations a little pedantical. He should use them rather as brought 
in by memory, raptim, and occasional, than by study, search, or strict 
collection, especially in essay, which of all writing is the nearest to 
arunning discourse. I have so used them as you may see I do not 
steale but borrow. There fis no cheating like the felony of wit: he 
which theeves that, robbes the owner, and cozens those that heare 
him.”—Owen Feltham’s Resolves. 

The late Chief Justice Kenyon was sometimes betrayed by his for- 
getfulness into a curious infelicity of allusion, quotation, and transla- 
tion. He once complained of some malpractice in the following 
terms : 

“I was in hopes that an amendment would have been produced by 
the last notice of the court, but I am sorry to say it Is semper eadem— 
worse and worse.” 

It is recorded of the same judge, probably by some wag of a bar- 
rister who did not very accurately catch his words, that on the trial of 
a bookseller for publishing Payne’s ‘“* Age of Reason,” he exclaimed, 
‘¢ This impious and audacious writer has dared to attack the truths 
of our blessed religion—truths not only recognised by sages and _ phi- 
losophers, both ancient and modern, but even by the Roman Emperors, 
one of whom was so deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity that 
he deservedly received the name of Julian the Apostle.” 

A curious instance of inept and unapt quotation is aflorded bya 
tombstone in the neighbourhood of London, erected to the memory of 
a pious and irreproachable young lady, who died, quite suddenly, in 
her twentieth year; after informing the reader of which facts, the in- 
scription concludes with the words, ‘‘ Frailty ! thy name is woman !” 
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LOCOMOTIVE RESULTS OF A BAD CHARACTER, 


“Wat a traveller you have become !” exclaimed an Englishman 
on meeting an acquaintance at Constantinople. 

« To tell you the truth,”’ was the frank reply, “ I am obliged to run 
about the world to keep ahead of my character; the moment it over- 
takes me I am ruined ; but I don’t care who knows me so long as I 
travel incognito.” 

Boswell records an unhappy man, who having totally lost his cha- 
racter committed suicide, a crime which Dr. Johnson reprobated very 
severely. 

“ Why, sir,” urged Boswell, ‘‘the man had become infamous for 
life ;—what would you have had him do 2” 

‘¢ Do, sir? I would have him go to some country where he was not 
known, and not to the devil, where he was known.” 


PROGRESSION OF MANKIND. 


Goertue, speaking of the perfectibility of the human understanding says, 
‘tis always advancing, butin a spiral line. Like a pointer cours- 
ing a field, it returns on its steps, and going backwards and forwards 
before it advances, finally discovers its game.’ 

Some have doubted the progression ‘of our race because men are 
born with the same capacity now as in the earliest stages of the world. 
True, abstractedly, but not relatively ; for each individual succeeds to 
the accumulated mental wealth of his predecessors, which, to a man 
of genius, gives the same marvellous power of expansion that capital 
and machine ‘ry supply to a manufacturer. Libraries, those savings- 
bauks of thought, are the stored-up treasures of past ages, placed at the 
command of the present; so that although our individual capacity be 
the same as that of our forefathers, our collected means are immeasur- 
ably greater. Oureyes may not be better than theirs, but we sce the 
further for bei ing mounted on their shoulders. 

Not to believe in the certain advancement of our race, however slow 
may be the ratio, is the most melancholy of all disbeliefs. It implies a 
distrust of the Creator’s beneficence ; for to multiply the number of 
human births, without ennobling the destiny of man, is only to pze- 
pare a more sumptuous banquet for death—perhaps also for the devil. 
‘‘Never attempt to villanize mankind,” says Cudworth. If the 
wheel of thought, and consequently of action and condition, rolled 
round like that of fortune—if there were to be no such thing as human 
progression, mankind would be doomed to the fate of Sisyphus withs 
out his crime. 


TO BE DAZZLED IS TO BE DARKENED, NOT ENLIGHTENED. 

Ir we gaze too intently at the material sun we seem to be surrounded, 
when we Temove our eyes, with black spots and a misty dimness. So 
it is with the enthusiast who contemplates too long and too closely the 
brightness of the spiritual sun. ‘ Blind with excess of light,” when 
he looks out upon the world, it appears a mass of moral plague-spots, 
a sink of benighted iniquity, and he denounces mankind at large as 
wallowers in reeking abominations, sinful worshippers of dumb idols 
in a dark cave. Does it never occur to these libellers of their species, 
these diabolizers of man, that they cannot vilify and make a monster 
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of the creature without impugning the Creator? Can that be called a 
rational zeal for the glory of God which exhibits itself in an irrational 
contempt for God’s image? As the surest foundation for a proper 
respect towards others is self- respect, so the best security for loving and 
being beloved by Heaven is to love and be beloved by the inhabitants 
of earth. 

Man would be much less likely to forget himself, would find himself 
much less debased by the alloy of humanity, if he always kept in mind 
and endeavoured to act consistently with his divine origin; and we 
shall have a better chance of improving its nature if we seek to elevate 
the human standard to the Deity, than when we endeavour to degrade 
it to the devil. 

We are apt to be proud of our earthly ancestors; how much more 
noble and exalting would be our pride if it sprung from an ever-pre- 
sent sense of our descent from a heavenly father! When Anaxagoras 
was asked to what country he belonged he pointed to the skies. War- 
burton has a fine image as to the divine light that is enshrined within 
every mortal frame—* The solar light is not less real in the rainbow, 
where its rays become untwisted, and each differing thread distinctly 
seen, than while they remain united and incorporated with the sun. 
Just so the divine nature is one simple, undivided perfection in the 
Godhead himself; but when refracted and divaricated in passing 
through the human mind, it becomes power—justice—mercy—which 
are separated and adequately represented to the mind.” 

There is a time when we may gaze at the spiritual sun without fear 
of being dazzled. In the hour of our afflic ‘tion, when we contemplate 
it through a shower of tears, its rays forma rainbow that unites heaven 
to earth, and reconciles us to the present by filling us with the hope of 
an hereafter. 








A CUSTOM-HOUSE BREEZE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


One day—no matter for the month or year, 
A Calais packet, just come over, 
And safely moor’d within the pier, 
Began to land her passengers at Dover ; 
Ali glad to end a voyage long and rough, 
And during which, 
Through roll and pitch, 
The Ocean-King had sickophants enough ! 
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Away, as fast as they could walk or run, 
Eager for steady rooms and quiet meals, 
With bundles, bags, and boxes at their heels, 

Away the passengers all went, but one, 

A female, who from some mysterious check, 
Still linger’d on the steamer’s deck, 
As if she did not care for land a tittle, 
For horizontal rooms, and cleanly victual— 
Or nervously afraid to put 
Her foot 
Into an isle described as tight and little. 


In vain commissioner and touter, 
Porter and waiter throng’d about her ; 
Boring, as such officials only bore— 
In spite of rope and barrow, knot, and truck, 
Of plank and ladder, there she stuck, 
She couldn't, no, she wouldn’t go on shore. 


‘‘ But, ma’am,”’ the steward interfered, 
‘¢ The wessel must be cleared. 
You musn’t stay aboard, ma’am, no one don’t! 
It’s quite agin the orders so to do— 
And all the passengers is gone but you.” 
Says she, ‘‘ I cannot go ashore and won’t!”’ 
‘You ought to!” 
‘* But I can’t!” 
‘¢ You must!” 
**T shan’t !” 


At last, attracted by the racket, 
’"Twixt gown and jacket, 
The captain came himself, and cap in hand, 
Begg’d very civilly to understand 
Wherefore the lady could not leave the packet. 


‘Why then,” the lady whispered with a shiver, 
That made the accents quiver, 
‘* T’ve got some foreign silks about me pinn’d, 
In short so many things, all contraband, 
To tell the truth, I am afraid to land, 
In such a searching wind !” 








RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XVI. 
TAME SWANS. 


I go to soft Elysian shades’ 
And bowers of kind repose ; 
Where never any storm invades, 
Nor tempest ever blows. 


There in cool streams and shady woods 
I'll sport the time away, 
Or swimming down the crystal floods, 
Among young halcyons. play. 
Sone or tuE Dyinc Swan. 


Tuomas Brown, doctor of physic, in the third book of his ‘* Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica,” chapter xxvii, ‘* compendiously treating of sundry 
tenents concerning other animals, which examined, prove either false or 
dubious,” thus writeth: 

‘* And first from great antiquity, and before the melody of the syrens 
the musical note of. swans hath been commended, and that they sing 
most sweetly before their death. Thus we read in Plato, that from the 
opinion of Metempsuchosis, or transmigration of the souls of men into 
the bodies of beasts most suitable unto their human condition, after 
his death, Orpheus the musician became a swan. Thus was it the bird 
of Apollo, the god of musick by the Greeks, and the hieroglyphick 
of musick among the /Egyptians, from whom the Greeks derived the 
conception, hath been the affirmation of many Latines, and hath not 
wanted assertors almost from every nation.” 

After much learned discussion wherein, inter alia, he refutes the 
story ‘‘ delivered” by Aldrovandi “ concerning the musick of the 
swans on the river of Thames near London,” and shows that ‘* the 
formation of the weazon” in those birds is not peculiar to them ‘‘ but 
common also unto the Platea or Shovelard, a bird of no musical throat,’ 
he alludes further to the confession of the Italian, that the tracheal 
apparatus in the swans may be contrived to contain “ a larger stock of 
ayr, whereby being to feed on weeds at the bottom, they might the 
longer space detain their heads under water.” 

But a still further objection occurs to the philosophical doctor in 
‘‘the known and open disadvantage” of a flat bill, *‘ for no latirostrous 
animal (whereof nevertheless there are no slender numbers) were ever 
commended for their note, or accounted among those animals which 
have been instructed to speak.” And he sums up his argument 
thus: 

‘‘ When, therefore, we consider the dissention of authors, the falsity 
of relations, the indisposition of the organs, and the immusical note of 
all we ever beheld or heard of, if generally taken and comprehending 
all swans, or of all places, we cannot assent thereto, Surely he that is 

May.—v OL. LXVILI. NO. CCLNIX, Cc 
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bit with a tarantula, shall never be cured by this musick ; and with 
the same hopes we expect to hear the harmony of the spheres.” 

The latter certainly may be expected to regale cur ears at about the 
period when our much confiding friend, Mr. Simbledon Hopeful, re- 
ceives his first dividend from the grand joint-stock company for pick- 
ling pine-apples. 

It is curious that ornithologists should term the swan of the poets 
The Mute Swan, and it is by no means clear that the ancients did not 
confound the more canorous and less graceful species, the Hooper, with 
the tame or mute swan, the bird now under consideration, Hoopers 
may be seen to this day on ‘ Cayster’s flowery side,” and we know 
that they ‘sang their last and died” in the great holocaust when the 
sun’s son was run away with; but the mute swan, Cygnus olor, does 
not appear to have been ever noticed there. That the last named species 
was the musical swan of the ancients there can be no doubt. A cameo 
representing Leda and the swan, figured in the ‘‘ Gemme”’ of Leonardus 
Augustinus from the Orsini collection, would extinguish any doubt on 
that point. The Hooper carries its neck nearly upright as it floats and 
walks, looking stiff and awkward when compared with the elegant 
bending carriage of Cygnus olor. When, therefore, Aristotle is quoted 
as saying that swans are canorous , especially at the end of life, and 
that they pass over the seas singing, it is almost evident that there isa 
confusion of the attributes of the two species. However this may be, 
it is pretty clear that 1d xixvecov dew passed into a proverb for a dying 
speech, and that often none of the most decorous. A Deipnosophist in 
Atheneeus tells a story from Chrysippus of a poor devil led forth to 
death, who prayed the executioner to stay his hand a little while, for 
that he had a great longing to die like the swans, singing. The carnifez, 
who from experience knew what odd fancies are apt to come into the 
minds of men when ‘small back is gripping them,” granted his 
prayer; when the condemned poured forth such a torrent of invective 
upon all and sundry as, if done into choice English, would not have 
disgraced the most celebrated of our Tyburn heroes ;—no, not Aber- 


shaw himself, 
When the king, and the law, and the thief had his own. 


To talk of the music of the mute swan, seems to be rather Milesian, 
if not something more; and, indeed, to apply that term to the notes 
uttered by any of the swans, is to use a licence more than poetical, 
albeit, as we have admitted in our last chapter, the clangour of some 
of them sounds not unpleasantly, when softened by distance. Oppian 
makes them the birds of dawning, pouring forth their song upon the 
sea-shore before sunrise, when 

Lucifer had chas’d 
The stars away, and fled himself at last. 


But whether they sang early in the morning, or at the latest possible 
period of life, the mute swans are not condemned to the silent system 
that the name would imply. They may be heard in spring and 
summer murmuring rather than singing with a soft, low voice, plaintive 
withal, while complacently accompanying their young. Colonel 
Hawker has even printed a few bars of their gentle melody, the notes 
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being two, C, and the minor third (EK flat), and the gallant writer de- 
clares that the musician kept working his head, as if delighted with his 
own performance. 

The wind instrument of this swan is thus constructed. 

The keel of the breast-bone is single, there being no cavity: the 
windpipe comes down between the forks of the merry-thought, and 
then curves upwards, and passes backwards to the bone of divarication, 
whence its short tubes proceed to the lungs. 

In this country the mute swan has long been considered of sufficient 
importance to demand the special care of the legislature, and stealing 
or spoiling its eggs was punishable by statute.* 

By the old law, when a marked swan was stolen in an open and common 
river, the purloined bird, if it could be obtained, and if not, another 
swan, was hung up by the bill, and the thief was compelled to hand 
over to the party robbed as much wheat as would cover all the swan, 
the operation being eflected by pouring the grain on its head till it was 
entirely hidden. But stealing marked and pinioned swans, or even 
unmarked birds, if kept in a moat, pond, or private river, and domes- 
ticated, is felony. The taking of swans not so marked or kept is a 
misdemeanor only. 

In England the swan is a royal bird, and by a statute of our fourth 
Edward, no person other than ‘the son of the king could have a swan- 
mark, or *‘ game of swans,” unless he possessed a freehold of the clear 
yearly value of five marks, 3l. 6s. Sd. of our present money. The 
privilege of keeping a game of swans, deductus cygnorum, or, as it 
more rarely runs in the old law-Latin volatus cygnorum, is manifested 
by the grant of a Cyygninota or swan-mark, _ is a freehold of in- 
heritance, and may be granted over. Leland in his xuxvecov aopa or 
swan-song, shows forth the royalty of the bird a figures a Cygnea 
pompu, wherein a crowned swan rows his state, surrounded by nine 
cygnets. 

There appears to be a doubt whether the swan is a bird royal in 
Scotland ; but although the proprietors of the 


Land of the mountain and the flood 


possess the right of fowling over their own grounds, swans, it seems, 
unless specially granted, are reserved to the crown. 

Nor was the cygninota the only privilege accorded by royalty : there 
was also the delegation of the prerogative right of seizing, within cer- 
tain limits, all white swans not marked. In the palmy days of the 
Roman Catholic church such a privilege was vested in the princely 
Abbot of Abbotsbury, whose district extended over the estuary formed by 
Portland Island and the Chesil Bank, the stern barrier to the fury of the 
waves rolling in from the Atlantic, and the scene of mi any a shipwreck, 
When that church tottered to its fall this royal right was granted to 
the ancestor of the Earl of Ilchester, in whom it is at present vested, 
and although somewhat shorn of its ancient extent, is still the largest 
Swannery of this description in the kingdom. A noble spectacle, even 
now, is presented there; for the swans are not crippled in the pinion, 
and the sight of some eighty of these splendid birds, many of them on 





* II, Hen. vii.c. 17. I. Jac. c. 27. 
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the wing together, will not be readily forgotten by those who have wit- 
nessed it. 

There was, in old times, an officer called the royal swanherd, ma- 
gister deductus cygnorum, and that not with reference to the Thames 
Persons who executed this office of ‘‘ master of the king’s 
swans” in the counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, Northampton and 
Lincoln, as well as that of ‘‘ supervisor and appraiser” of all swans in 
any mere or water in Huntingdonshire, may be traced in the parliament 
rolls. There was a swannery of some extent at Clarendon in Wilt- 
shire, as an appendage to that royal palace or manor; and there was 
also one in the Isle of Purbeck. 

Nor was the Isis unadorned, formerly, by these noble birds, for in the 
sixteenth century, Oxford, Isidis radum, Saxonice Ousford, and Ousen- 
ford, boasted of a game of swans. ‘* Her husband Thame” bore and 
‘still bears upon his bosom the greatest numbers, although they are 
sadly reduced. The Queen and the city companies of the Dyers and 
Vintners are, at present, the largest swan-owners on the Thames. 
When numbered in 1841 there were two hundred and thirty-two be- 
longing to the crown, one hundred and five the property of the Dyers, 
and one hundred of the Vintners. In the good old times the Vintners 
alone reckoned five hundred as their share. 


But the swan-mark ? 
This is cut upon the upper mandible, and consists of certain figures 


denoting the ownership. Queen Victoria’s mark—and it was that of 
the three last kings—is composed of five open, rather long ovals, 
pointed at each extremity. Two of these are placed with the ends ina 
longitudinal direction on each side of the ‘ berry,’ and a little below 
it: the other three go across the bill transversely, a little lower down. 
Mr. Yarrell in his interesting “ British Birds,” figures many of these 
cygninote. Two cuts or nicks in the form of a V placed longitudi- 
nally on the bill, the open part of the letter being towards the ‘berry, 
form the Vintners’ mark, and from their swans with two nicks have been 
hatched—we speak with all due reverence for Mr. Kempe’s doubts— 
the double necked swans whose portraits grace our sign-boards. 

It is to review or repair these marks, and cut them upon the bills of 
the young birds, that the markers of the royal swans, and of those 
belonging to the companies above-mentioned, on the first Monday in 
every August go a “ swan-upping,” or ‘ swan-hopping,” according 
to the popular and corrupted term, when the “ swan-uppers” catch the 


swans, and take them up for inspection and notation. 
“ What a great trust it is,” says Howel, in his Londinopolis, “ for 


the Lord Mayor to have the conservation of the noble river of Thames, 
from Stanes Bridge till she disgorgeth herself into the sea? How 
stately is he attended when he goes to take a view of the river, or a 
swan-hopping? and lately, what a noble addition was it for the Lord 
Mayor to have a park of deer of his own so near the city, to find him 
sport and furnish him with venison? What an honour is it for the 
Lord Mayor to be accounted the first man of England upon the 
death of the sovereign prince. As when King James was invited to 


alone. 


come and take the crown of England, Robert Lee, Lord Mayor of 
London, was the first man who subscribed, and then the ofiicers of the 
crown, with the chief noblemen after him. The Recorder of London, 
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also, is Primus Consiliarius Anglia, and is privileged to plead within 
the barre. The Lord Mayors of London have been called sometime to 
sit at the council-table, as Sir John Allen was in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, with others (which Allen gave that rich collar of gold which the 
Lord Mayors use to wear) and the aldermen, his brethren, were used to 


be called barons.” 

And again : 

‘« Now touching the magnificence, gravity, and state of the chief 
magistrate : neither the Pretor of Rome, or the Prefect of Milan; 
neither the Proctors of St. Mark, in Venice, or their Podestas in other 
cities; neither the Provost of Paris, the Markgrave of Antwerp, can 
compare with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London: if one go to 
the variety of their robes, sometimes scarlet, richly fur’d, sometimes 

urple, sometimes violet and puke. What a goodly spectacle it is to 
behold the Lord Mayor, and the Companies s attending mn in so many 
dainty barges, when he goes to be sworn in Westminster-Hall ; and 
what brave shnws there are attending him by land at his return? 
What a plentiful sumptuous dinner, consisting of so many huge tables, 
is provided for him? What a varicty of domestick officers wait upon 
him perpetually, whereof, with the Remembrancer, there are five of 
them esquires by their places? What a comely sight it is to see the 
Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, voing mn their robes upon festivals 
to the cathedral church of St. Paul’ s, though they who stand so well 
affected to the present government, say, that he gocth in now at the 
wrong end of the church : what a goodly sight it is when he goeth 
upon Easter holidayes to the Spittle, with the ‘sword and cap of main- 
tenance going before him? How his robes are fitted for the season, 
as from Michaelmas to Whitsontide, he weares violet fur'd ; from 
Whitsontide to Michaelmas, scarlet lined; and for distinction among 
the aldermen, they who have bin Lord Mayors, have their cloaks lined 
with changeable Taffata; but those that have not, with green Taffata ! 
What great places of trust are committed to the Lord Mayor, as the 
keeping of the Great Bridge in repair, which hath such large revenues 
belonging unto it, witha particular stately seal, which of old had the 
effigies of Thomas of Becket (a Londoner born) upon it, with this in- 
scription in the name of the city— 


Me que te peperi, ne cesses, Thoma, tueri. 


But the seal was altered in Henry the Eighth’s raign :”’—with much 
more to the same tune, sufficient to soften the heart of any thing less 
adamantine than the safety-valveless forty-lord power that lately came 
thundering down on Gog and Magog like ‘ Hell-in-Harness.” The 
corporation worshipful, sooth to speak, have wrought hard and long 
for that crushing onslaught; and, when their merciless accuser, as he 
poured forth his vials of wrath, pointed to the dial, the years, if not 
the days, of civic abuses, were numbered ; not without some danger to 
navigation barges, jobs, gilt-coaches, men in armour, and, alas ! the 
outladling of turtle. 

This, however, is a digression, pardonable under existing circum- 
stances, we trust; reverting, therefore, to the legislative protection 
thrown round the swan, it may be asked how came the bird to be held 


in such high estimation by our ancestors? It is pleasant to look upon, 
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certainly—* beautiful exceedingly,” no doubt—and there was the old 
prestige in its favour; but still this will hardly account for its being 
hedged in by penal statutes so closely, that it was only accessible by 
royal grant or prescription : : no: the truth must be told; the cause lay 
deepe r,—in that omnipotent assimilating agent, the stomach. 

Now the possession of a stomach per se, is not distinctive—nay, the 
lowest Infusoria are endowed with a polygastric power, to which the 
most accomplished alderman has not the slightest pretension : the life 
of these Polyzastria, indeed, is one perpetual feast. But it is the 
cultivated and discriminating stomach that distinguishes civilized 
man ; and one of his first legislative cares has always been to protect 
his tit-bits. Nor is it matter of wonder that the ‘flaming minister” 
who laid his offerings before the gastric shrine, should have been con- 
sidered, even in early times, a personage of some consequence. Ac- 
cordingly we find him a character of high repute among the polite 
Athenians, although it must be admitted that the cook seems to have 
been a slave of no high grade among the stern Romans. 

The Larderarius, however, of the Normans was often a clergyman, 
and instances are on record of his leaving the larder to assume the 
mitre. The Grans Queux were officers of dignity in the palaces of 
princes, and so it was in the golden days of the monasteries, where 
they were always monks, and indeed in old times there is reason for 
belie ving that the execution of the office by ecclesiastics was not con- 
fined to those establishments. In the affray at Oxford in the year 1238, 
between the retinue of the Pope’s Legate, Cardinal Otto, and the 
students, the cardinal’s magister coquorum and own brother lost 
his lite. Poisoning was then atits height in Europe generally, and this 
accounts for the appointment of persons of rank to the culinary depart- 
ment. Matthew Paris gives it as a reason for the tenure of the office 
by so neara relation of the Cardinal—*‘ Ne procuraretur aliquid vene- 
norum quod nimis timebat legatus.” Every thing relating to diet was 
considered of great consequence by our ancestors, and there i is extant 
in Leland an order for a physician to watch the young prince’s wet-nurse 
at every meal, as inspector of her meat and drink. 

Our readers may not be unwilling to learn what an Oxford row in 
the thirteenth century was like. A rand row it was, as may be sup- 
posed, when it had for its initiative elements an Silene, a Welshman, 
and an Italian, The clerical scholars sent to the abbey where the 
Legate was lodged a present of viands and liquors for his use, before 
dinner. After dinner they waited on him themselves for the purpose 
of saluting him with all honour and reverence. Unfortunately a 
Transalpine porter, more impudent than bescemed his station, holding 
the gate ajar and shouting, ‘more Romano,” cried somewhat petu- 
lantly, ‘“‘ what d’ye want?” The scholars replied that they wanted to 
see the Legate that they might salute him ; for they thought, it seems, 
that they were to receive honour for honour. The porter, however, 
treating them with a most provoking haut en bas, not without abuse, 
flatly refused toadmit them. U pon which the scholars made some such 
arush as their successors made in better temper at the theatre when the 
hero of a hundred fights was installed, and got in pell-mell. They were 
met by a body of the Romans, who pummelled them with their fists, and 
belaboured them with sticks, not without repayment by the storming 
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party, and when the fray was at its height, and they were abusing each 
other in university Latin, and choice lingua. franca, plying their staves 
by way of accompaniment, a poor Irishman, who stood by the kitchen 
door, more mindful of his hungry stomach than the row, begged for a 
morse! of something good for God’s sake. When the ‘proud master 

cock heard his prayer, which he probably did not understand, he be- 
came so wrathful, what with the noise of the combat and the heat o f his 
post, that he dipped a ladle into the boiler where the fat meats were 
simmering, and threw its contents into the petitioner's face. 

A fiery “scholar from the principality saw the indignity. Up rose 
his Welsh blood ; he exclaimed, ** Proh pudor !” Anglice “What a 

shame!’ and bending his bow which he had brought to aid his fellow- 
students, drew it with such hearty will that he sent a shaft right 
through the body of the chef, who fell dead. The Legate, on hearing 
the shout that accompanied his brother's fall, gat him up into the 
church-tower in his canonicals and also in a parlous fear, and there 
locked himself in. At nightfall, and when the tumult had somewhat 
subsided, he threw off his sacred vestments, mounted his best horse, 
forded the river not without peril, and fled to King Henry for shelter 

and redress, leaving the enraged scholars seeking for him with expres- 
sions that left little doubt what his fate would have been had he fallen 
into their hands. They paid dearly for this outbreak: the most active 
were brought to London, imprisoned, and most catawampously ana- 
thematized : ; or as Matthew Paris h: as it, ‘““anathemate innodati.” 

But to return to our swans. From a very early date the bird has 
held a high place at high feasts. It graced the board at the nuptial 
dinner when Iphicrates marricd the King of Thrace’s daughter; and, 
to come at once to our own country, greatly did it shine forth at the 
ancient British festivals, when 


O’er capon, heron-shaw, and crane, 
And princely peacock’s gilded train, 
> > . 
And o’er the bear’s head garnished brave, 
And cygnet from St. Mary’s wave ; 
O’er ptarmigan and venison, 
The priest had spoke his benison. 


At the “ intronazation” of George Nevell, Archbishop of York (to 
whom no less a person than Lord W illoughby was carver) in Edward 
IV.’s reign, four hundred swans were among the ‘ goodly provision” 
made for the same; there were the same number of * heron-shawes,” 
and two hundred and four cranes, the same number of bitterns, and no 
less than a thousand “ egrittes,” fit company for the shundred and four 
oxen, six ‘* wylde bulles,” and thousand “ muttons,” to say nothing of 
two thousand “ pygges, ” ditto geese, ditto chickens, four thousand 
pigeons, ditto * conyes,” fifteen ‘hundred hot pasties of venison, four 
thousand cold ditto, “ stagges, buck, and roes, 500 and mo.,” and. 
twelve “ porposes ¢ and seals” among a profusion of game (including two 
hundred * Fessauntes’’), fish, and a wilderness of sweets. 

Grand were the doings, albeit upon a somewhat less scale, at the 
marriage of Sir Gervas C lifton, of Clifton, in the county of Notting- 
ham, with Mary Nevile, third daughter of Sir John Nevile, of Chevet, 
or Chete, in the county of York. The last-named worthy knight seems 
to have been a careful economist, notwithstanding his open-handed 
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liberality and true old English hospit: lity; for he appears to have per- 
sonally supe rintended the keeping « of his household book on such oc- 
casions, if he did not enter the items of the account with his own hand, 
both on this happy occasion, and when Roger, eldest son, and after- 
wards heir of Sir Thomas Roe ‘kley, of Rockley, in the parish of Wors- 
borough, Knight, married Etia2: abeth Nevile, Sir John’s eldest dauchter. 
Every item, even to the bride’s most indispensable garment in the last 
case, is stated with its price; and if our space would allow a transcript 
of the whole, it would ived a curious picture of the costume and man- 
ners of the period when 


Bluff King Hal the stocking threw. 


John’s account of the expence of the dinner at ** The marriage 
of my son-in-law, Gervas Clifton, and my daughter, Mary Nevile, the 
17th dav of January, i in the 2st year of the reiene of our Soveraigne 
Lord King Henry the Villth,” includes ‘ Swans, every swan 2s., 
12s. Three Hogsheads of Wine, 1 white, 1 red, and 1 claret, 
charged at Sl. 5s., moistened the two oxen, two brawns, six calves, 
seven lambs, six ‘ withers’ (wethers), every wither, 2s. 4d.,” ten pigs, 
< ~—_ one, 5d.,”" forty-six capons, and whole flights of wild fowl, ete. 
etc. ete., that loaded the board at this marriage-feast ; to s say nothing 
of the produce of eight quarters of barley-malt, ** every ‘quarter, l4s.”’ 

But the bride’s dress ? 

We care not to be particular, madam, and therefore will only state 
that she wore—* A Millen (Milan) Bonnit, dressed with Agletts,” 
which cost cleven shillings, a large sum in those days, when the price 
of an ox was only Il. 15s. The ** Wedding-ring of gold” is charged 
lls. dd. : 

At the marriage “ of my son-in- » Rog ‘r Rockley, and my daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth Nevile, the Lith of Pan ry” in the seventeenth year of 
the same King, we find in the * First course at dinner. 

“Tmprimis, Brawn with musterd, served alone with Malmsey. 

“Item, Frumety to pottage, 

“ Ttem, a Roe roasted for standert—(a large or standing-dish. ) 

‘*Item, Peacocks, 2 of a dish. 

‘““TItem, Swans, 2 of a dish,” ete. ete. ete. 

Among the pieces of resistance in the second course was a young 
Lamb whole roasted,” and ** For Night” there was 

‘First a Play, and straight after the Play a Mask, and when the 
Mask was done then the Banckett, which was 110 dishes, and all of 
meat; and then all the Gentilmen and Ladys danced: and _ this 
continued from the Sunday to the Saturday afternoon.” 

The Bride Elizabeth wore “¢a Bonnit of Black Velvet” which cost 
fifteen shillings, and “a Frontlet for the same Bonnit” which cost 
twelve shillings. 

“For F rydays and Saturdays” there was a splendid display of Fish 
but no fleshmeats; and the following were 


Waiters at the said Marriage. 
Storrers, Carver. 
Mr. Henry Nevile, Server. 
Mr. Thomas Drax, Cupbearer. 


ho 
or 
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Mr. George Pashlew, for the Sewer-board end. 
John Merys, =. 

John Mitchill, y “arshalls. 

Robert Smallpage, for the Cupboard. 

William Page, for the Celler. 

William Barker, for the Ewer. 

Robert Sike, the younger, and 

John Hiperon, for Butterye.’ 


“ To wait in the Parlour. 


Richard Thornton. 

Edmund North, 

Robert Sike, the elder. 

Wiliam Longley. 

Robert Live. 

William Cook. 

Sir John Burton, steward. 

My brother Stapleton’s servant. 

My son Rockley’s servant to serve in the state.” 


The same worthy knight’s charges when Sheriff of Yorkshire, in the 
19th year of the same king at the Lent Assizes, bo in the 20th year 
of his reign at Lammas Assizes, bear testimony to the hospitality 
exercised by that otheer in those di ys. Among the other provisions, 
we find a charge at the former of these assizes, for five hogsheads of 
wine, three claret, one white, and one red; ‘the cost of which was 
102. 16s. 4d. 3 but, though there are quantities of fish, no flesh ap- 
pears in the account. 

At the Lammas Assizes, neither flesh nor fowl was spared; nine 
quarters of wheat, twelve quarters of malt, five oxen, twenty-four 
wethers, six calves, sixty capons of Grease ¢ harged at 25s., as many 
other capons as cost 32. 14s. Od., twenty-four pigs, three hogsheads of 
wine, and twenty-two swans, carry us avery little way down the ample 
bill of fare. 

It will naturally be inquired how the swan was presented on these 
great occasions ? 

There is reason for concluding, that the Royal Bird was generally 
roasted, of which more anon; but there were other ways of serving it 
up. For instanee, among the receipts of the master cooks of Ric hard 
II., is the following , which we shall attempt to reduce to the Engtish of 
the present time. 


*“CIIAUDRON FOR SWANS. 


‘*' Take the liver and the offal (that is, the giblets) of the swans, put 
it to seethe in good broth, take it uD, take out the bones, and ‘hewe’ 
the flesh small. Make a mixture of crust of bread and all the blood 
of the swan sodden, and put thereto powder of cloves and pepper, 
wine and salt, and scethe it, cast the flesh thereto * hewed,’ and ‘ mess 
it forth’ with the swan.” 


When served with this sauce, the dish was called ‘*‘swann with 
chaudron,” 
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The bird also not unfrequently came to table ‘ baked in a pve; 
but its most usual appearance was as a roast. 

The Norwich method is to take three pounds of beef beaten fine in 
a mortar, adding salt, pepper, mace, and that grand cookery cift, an 
onion, and stuff the swan (which must not be skinned) with it. The 
bird must be ticd up tight to keep in the juices, and a stiff meal paste 
should be laid on the breast, the other parts being covered with whited- 
brown paper: about a quarter of an hour before the swan “is enough,” 
as the cooks say, the paste must be taken off and the breast eneenadl. 

It has been said, somewhat oracularly, that port wine should never 
come into a kitchen. If the word had been seldom, it would have 
been more germane to the matter; for there are occasions, trust us, 
reader, when it cannot well be dispe nsed with, and the gravy for the 
swan is one of them: half a pint of that wine added to ood, strong, 
beet-gravy, should be pout red through the swan, which should be pre= 
sented with hot eurrant jelly. 

A well-fatted eygnet thus cooked and taken atthe proper moment— 
that is not kept hy youd November, after which time the bird falls off 
both in flesh, fat, an ad fla vour, however well provided with barley—is a 
very delicious dish, and we have heard it compared, not inaptly, to 
that of something between goose and hare. 

The foregoing receipt, in printed verse, which will be found in Mr. 
Yarrell’s “ British Birds,” is usually sent with each Norwich bird. 

The swan seems never to have appeared except on the tables of the 
great. ‘Thus the Gild of the Holy Trinity at Luton, in Bedfordshire, 
appear from old records ranging trom 19 Henry VIIL., to the be- 
einning of Edward VI., to have lived well at their anniversary feasts; 
but we cannot find that they ascended beyond ‘* Geys,”’ et; ehty- two of 
which geese, ata charge of Il. Os. 7d., were among ‘the multitudinous 
dishes P laced before the Gild at the feast in the nineteenth year of 
Henry VIII. 

The swanherds calla male swan a Cob, and the female a Pen. A 
fine old male will sometimes reach, when stretched out, five feet in 
length, and will weigh some thirty pounds. The nail at the terminas 
tion of the bill, its edges on each side, its base, the naked skin or lore 
up to the eye, the opening of the nostrils, and the tubercle or berry, 
are black. ‘The rest of the bill is of a ruddy orange colour. The iris 
of the eve is brown; the whole of the plumage is of the purest white ; 
and the legs and toes, with their webs, are black. 

The female is not so large as the male, and her tubercle is less, her 
neck is not so thick, and she swims lower in the water than her 
mate. 

In a wild state, this species is found in Russia and Siberia, and 
almost thioughout Europe. In Germany, the cygnets that have not 
been pinioned, migrate in autumn. Lithuania, Poland, Eastern Prus- 
sia, Holland, France, Provence, and Italy, are all recorded as its 
habitat in an unreclaimed condition ; and so are the countries between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. In winter they have been seen in the Bay 
ot Smyrna, 

The swan’s nest is a great mass of rushes, reeds, flags, and other coarse 
water-side plants, pitched on the ground near the water’s edge, in some 
ait, for choice; and on this stack of herbage the Pen deposits some 
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six or seven eggs of a greenish white, rather dull withal, and about 
four inches in leneth by two. Six weeks must pass before the young 
cygnet breaks through its prison-walls into light and life ; and during 
the whole time of incubation, the male is most assiduots in his at 
tendance, keeping guard, and ‘ready to do battle against all comers; 
yet thinking no scorn to take the ‘mother’s s place occasionally on the 
eggs. 
About July, the colour of the eygnets is dark lead-gray, approach- 
ing to sooty gray above, the neck and under parts of the ‘body not so 
dark, the bill lead- lines: and the line at the margin of the base black, 
At the end of October, when they almost equal their parents In size, 
the bill changes to li: wht slate-gray, with a tinge of green. The sooty 
erayish-brown prevails uniformly over the head, neck, and all the upper 
surface; while the lower surface of the body is uniformly of a lighter 
hue. The gray colour vanishes almost entirely after the second au- 
tumn; and when the cygnet has seen two years, the white robe ts 
donned : in the third year the swan celebrates his nuptials. 

In heise half-domesticated state, the young family ke ep with their 
parents during the first winter ; but, on the return of spring, the latter 
show their cygnets the cold shanbilen and, if they will not take the 
hint, fairly drive them aw ay, and compel them to scek their own food, 
which consists of the te nder parts of aquatic plants and roots, water 
insects, and now and then—but only now and the n—small fishes. 

Asiatotic noticed the pugnacity of the swan, saying, that it will even 
fight the eagle—not that the swan will begin the quarrel, but he will not 
brook the attack of the Prince of the Birds of Prey. In rivers they 
have their own districts; and, if one swan trespasses on the domains 
of another, woe to the weaker vessel. We have attempted to describe 
a bloodless encounter of this kind in the fiftieth volume of this work :* 
but swan-fights do not always terminate so harmlessly. 

It ison record, that black swans have more than once fallen victims 
to the prowess of their white neighbours. On one oceasion, in the 
Regent’s Park, two white swans set upon a black one, aud one of the 
whites scizing the black’s neck in his bill, shook him so violently and 
fatally, that he died almost on the spot; whilst the conquerors rowed 
proudly up and down with arched wings and feathers erect in all the 
pride of victory. 

A friend, who was an early riser, had long noticed four swans on the 

Serpentine river. When taking his morning walk in June, 1840, he 
missed one of them, and saw blood upon the wing of one of the sur- 
vivors. Upon inquiry, he found that the other three had attacked the 
fourth, and killed him. The body of the murdered swan was whealed 
as if it had been beaten with sticks. 

Long life, when it is not interrupted by violence, is the swan’s por- 
tion. W illughby speaks of him as “a very long-liv ed fowl, so that it 
is thought to attain the age of three hundred years :” “ which’? (saith 
Aldrovandus) “to me seems not likely. For my part, I could easily 
be induced to belicve it: for that I have been assured by credible per- 
sons, that a goose will live a hundred years or more. But that a swan 
is much longer lived than a goose, if it were not manifest in experience, 





* Page 464. 
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yet are there many convincing arguments to prove, viz.: that in the 
same kind it is bigger: that it hath harder, firmer, and more solid 
flesh: that it sits longer on its eggs before it hatches them. For, that 
I may invert Plinie’s words, those creatures live longest that are 
longest born in the womb. Now incubation answers to gestation.” 

Whatever weight there may be in Willughby’s argument, there can 
be no doubt that a swan will live a very long time. Mr. Yarrell says, 
that marked swans have been known to live fifty years; but there was 
one not very long ago, in the neighbourhood of Shepperton, though 
not upon the Thames, over whose head more than double that length 
of years was supposed to have passed. 

The Morning Post of the 9th of July, 1840, had the following 
notice : 

‘DEATH OF A CELEBRATED CHARACTER. 


‘The beginning of last week an exceedingly well-known character 
in parted this life, namely, OLp Jack, the gi: vantic and venerable sw an, 
with which the public have been so long ac quainted on the canal in 
the enclosure of St. James’s Park, at the advanced age of seventy 
years, Old Jack was hatched some time about the year 1770, on the 
piece of water attached to old Buckingham [louse, and form: ny years 
basked in the sunshine of royal favour, Queen Charlotte being e€X- 
tremely partial to him, and frequently condescending to feed him her- 
self. When the pleasure-gardens in St. James’s Park were laid out, 
Jack was removed there, and his immense size, sociable disposition, 
and undaunted courage, have often excited the admiration of the pub- 


lic. Jack's strength and courage were, indeed, astonishing. — Fre- 
qui nag has he seized an unlue ‘kv dog who chanced to approach to the 
ede of his wate: y domain by ‘the neck and drowned him; and, on 


one oceasion, when a boy, about twelve years of age, had been teasing 
hin, Jack caught him by ™ leg of his trousers, nd dragged him into 
the water up tohisknees. Jae ky howe ver, never acted on the offensive, 
and, if not annoyed, was ers tractable. But the march of 
modern improvement affected poor Jack as much as it has done 
thousands of more pretending bipeds. The Ornithological Society was 
formed, and a host of feathered foreigners found their way on to the 
canal, with whom Jack had many fierce and furious encounters, and 
invariably came off successful. Buta legion of Polish geese at length 
arrived, who commenced hostilities with Jack. Despising every thing 
like even warfare, they attacked him in a body, and pecked him so 
severely, that he drooped for a few days and then died. The body of 
poor old Jack is to be stuffed for one of the scientific museums. 


Those who live near the banks of the Thames well know the in- 
stinctive prescience with which swans will, before a flood, raise their 
nests so as to save their eggs from being chilled by the w ater; and we 
will conclude this chapter, already we fear too long, with an account 
of one of these wonderful preparations, clearly showing that to the in- 
cubating swan, 


Coming events cast their shadows before, 


for which Mr. Yarrell was indebted to the kindness of Lord Bray- 
brooke. 
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The scene of this true tale was a small stream at Bishop's Stortford. 
A female swan had seen some eighteen summers, had reared many 
broods, and was become familiar to the neighbours, who valued her 
highly. Once, while she was sitting on four or five eggs, she was ob- 
served to be very busy, collecting weeds, grasses, and other materials 
to raise her nest. ‘* A farming man was ordered to take down half a 
load of haulm, with which she most industriously raised her nest and 
her eggs two feet and a half; that very night there came down a tre- 
mendous fall of rain, which flooded all the malt-shops, and did great 
damage. J/an made no preparation, the bird did. Instinct prevailed 
over reason: her eggs were above, and only just above the water.’* 





MORAL COSMETICS. 


Yr, who would save your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan— 
*T will make in climates, cold or torrid, 

A hale old man : 


Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay ; 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay. 


Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure, 

But find your richest, dearest treasure, 

In books, friends, music, polish’d leisure ; 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


This is the solace—this the science, 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance, 

That disappoints not man’s reliance, 
Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate. 


H. 5. 


—_——— _ 





* British Birds. A very interesting account of similar foresight in the Beaver 
will be found in the New Sporting Magazine tor July, 1840. The Elbe, upon a par- 
ticular occasion, had been higher than it had risen within the memory of man; but 
the event had been expected because the beavers had been observed to build such 
unusually high dams, a sure sign of spring floods in that river. 
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MUSIC FOR THE BILLION! 
A LECTURE DELIVERED 


BY POLYPHEMUS POLYPIPE, PROFESSOR OF THE 
PAND-EANS.* 


THE CHORUS SINGER! 


Tue chorus singer is ofa class that deserves a separate mention—not 
less from his or her importance in a numerical consideration, than from 
their peculiarities as a tribe. Chorus singers resemble asp: arayus—only 
valuable in bundles! Divide them, consider them individually, and 
the old Roman fable of the fuscieudus becomes applicable. It is plain, 
therefore, that “ divide et imper: av” must not be the motto of the chorus- 
master. In their case, ** union is strength.’ 

In Germany, the choristers are all excellent musicians. In France 
and in England, the musical knowledge of the majority is a little 
doubtful; and therefore no ta few learn their parts by routine, or like 
parrots, ‘If in the midst of an opera their memory ‘should chance to 
fail them, they have the old resource of opening their mouths and 
dumb-singing. Incoming on the stage, they are tausht to pack them- 
selves gracefully in’ cire les, semi-circles, or curved lines tending to- 
wards the centre; to express immense surprise, intense joy, shriek 
becomingly, mvt and butiet the little moesey of the plece ; - in fact, 
do an intinity of horrible and funny things with a degree of grace and 
vraisemblance of nature, which « nly chorus singers know how to do. 
The munificent remuneration which they receive for all this, oblizes 
most of them, out of the theatre, to resort to any means as accesso- 
ries Of existence. Many, after having all the w eek sung of the plea- 
sures of love and wine, and chorused the liberality of Robert the 
Devil, on the Sunday fly to avery Opposite extreme, and chaunt praises 
of a rather different nature. M:; any, too, return home after a rehear- 

sal, to the « occupation which they feliow, indepe ndent of their theatri- 

cal duties, joing, perhaps de the patching up of their defective memo- 
ries with the patching of decayed clothes. A hard- working race are 
the chorus singers ! 

Of the k udy choristers, however, there may be said to be two classes 
—choristers ¢r fact, and choristers nominally. The choristers de facto 
comprise a ibout fifteen or twenty respectable matrons, from thirty-five 
to fitty years of age, whom you may perceive located or taking up a 
position upon the thank, or else heading the column of coryphées. 
These are the sappers of the battalion. Their business ts to bear the 
whole brunt of the action; they are the * fighting men;” they alone 
really sing, | 

As for the pretty, mincing, black-eyed and blue-eved damosels, 
tricked out in the freshest-coloured silk tights, and most jaunty Swiss, 
Italian, or Spanish costume that the theatrical wardrobe can supply, 
and who are safe to draw full stage-boxes, and to send home the two 
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front-rows of the pit dreaming of goddesses, Swiss paysannes, bright- 
eyed peris, and every thing else that is joliment joli,—the : said front- 
rows and stage-boxes all taking, as a flattering unction to their indivi- 
dual souls, sundry willades and smirks, which the jolis minois have 
thrown out as baits; these, these are the ‘chortsters hominal.” They 
are there for effect only! It is not imperatively necessary that they 
should sing a note, so long as they keep up a respectable pretence by 
opening their mouths from time to time: in fact, the best w ay of carry- 
ing on the semblance of having something to do, is to commence a sort 
of. musical conversation, either with one of the sitevhood close at hand, 
or with the stage-box near which she may be standing. 

The chorister nominal receives but a small s salary per week—often 
nothing at all. But zeal and good will are ever rewarded, even in this 
world. Wuh the little or nothing that they gain, they find the means of 
appearing, both at the theatre and in the streets, alw ays elegant—nay, 
superbly dressed, having splendid apartments, a page ‘* with a con- 
fluent eruption of silver-buttous” all over him, a Clarence, and every 
thing else besides. 

It is well, perhaps, for the theatre, that there exists a sort of corps 
de reserve, composed of the venerable matrons whom I have styled the 
choristers de facto: since, were it not for them, an opera might often 
be rendered tnoperative by the absence of no small number of its choral 
corps, especially during the ~~ fine weather. When the dcaua jours 
du printemps are just coming in, it is astonishing what a taste your 
pretty chorister has for esata, junketing, gipsying 3 what a pure 
love she has for the beautics of nature and the picturesque, She de- 
lights to quit the pasteboard groves of the scene-painter, for the more 
real and perfume-breathing, health-inspiring, green lanes of Twicken- 
ham, Richmond, &e¢. Fora party of pleasure she willingly braves the 
certainty of the Saturday morning’s fine ;—such ts the trust she reposes 
in Providence that somebody will make it ‘all right in the end.” Thus 
it not unfrequently happens that not a few of the fair pricstesses in 
‘* Norma,” instead of chorusing their devotion before a canvass shrine, 
are cooing out their souls before the altar of a more earthly affection, 
to the accompaniment of champagne and a _ pretty fellow, while the 
poor yrognerdes of the corps are pursuing their mill-track existence, 
faithful to their post and their trust. 

Other singers in a theatre may be divided into those who are, and 
those who are not, prima donna or primo donni. ‘The only difference 
between these classes is, that the first are good singers, the second 
““vood haters’—good haters enough to please all the Johnsons that 
ever wrote dictionaries. No place could be found better adapted to 
preach a sermon against envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
than a theatre. There adelyisa hates Norma, Clotilda hates Adelgisa, 
and the whole chorus vow a collective hatred to Clotilda. Sucha 
Jacob's ladder of all the bad passions could be found nowhere else. 

Formerly the bowels of the earth were ransacked in search of mines 
of silver and of gold; now, however, a deep G, dug ab imo pectore, 
will go further towards enriching the fort unate possessor: the low G, 
or the high A, being nowadays the veritable Potosi and Peru. Doubt- 
less Rothschild, if he had to begin his career anew, would start as a 
tenor rather than a capitalist. Conte mplate, for a moment, the glory 
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and triumphs which, joined to the golden abundance showered or 
offered on all sides, attend the course of the great singer—male or 
female—and can we wonder that he or she should be envied and sought 
after, praised and maligned, loved and hated. The entire world is his 
country and his treasury, and he draws checks upon it until he himself 
is checked by the appearance of one greater and mightier than he. 

From time immemorial, the public. has shown itself curious | about 
the private life of great artistes. The ‘‘ many-headed monster” never 
rests satisfied until it has acquired information touching every trifling 
particular of the sayings and doings of the spoiled child of the hour : 
e—liis or her style of dress, and mode of living, whether the star of the 
ascendant rides on horseback or keeps a carriage, is fat or lean, hand- 
some or plain, witty or stupid, his or her salary, and whether that salary 
is all spent, or part put by. People, too, get most extraordinary no- 
tions into their heads about their cherished idol, let that idol be an 
author, singer, statesman, or any thing else. A man’s works or his 
singing become popular, the man himself becomes the rage, every one 
wants to have a look at him, every body asks every body if either body 
has seen him, and what he is like. Every thing relating to him is can- 
vassed, and the strangest notions are current about his simplest acts. 
An introduction is eagerly sought, and when all is attained, when they 
have seen him, and spoken to him, and heard him speak, they are dis- 
appointed, He is not exactly the sort of man they had pictured to 
themselves, and like the countryman who had “ seen a chap at Bartlemy 
Fair more like a king” than the real one, they tco have seen a man in 
their own prolific fancy, much more like the individual before them than 
what he in reality turns out to be. Here is part of a conversation I 
overheard the other night at Lady Caroline Fs soirée dansante. It 
applies to an author, the enfant gaté of the day, ‘but will equally well 
apply to the crack singer or crack any one else. It is an average spe- 
cimen of the slipslop_ and real ignorance generally existing upon the 
subject. 

‘¢Here is Mr. Z., he will be able to tell us all about him.” 

‘* We were speaking of Q. Do you know him ?” 

“*T have that honour.” 

“Is he not a very curious kind of person,—quite an original 2?” 

‘ His writings, I believe, have the latter merit.’ 

*¢ Is it really true that he is so fond of horses ?” 

‘* Not more so, perhaps, than most others.” 

** And that he is constantly surrounded by an immense number of 
dogs 2?” 

‘* He keeps, I think, but two.” 

** They say he is very extravagant in clothes. How does he dress ?” 

‘Like every body else.” 

‘‘T have heard, too, that he beats his wife.” 

“ He is not yet married.” 

‘** But he is going to be?” 

‘ He may probably be so some day or other.” 
. “Iti is reported that he cannot write except under the influence of 


ardent spirits.’ 
‘** He never touches them.” 
‘** And that he never writes but at night.” 
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‘¢ He may do so sometimes.” 

‘¢ Doesn't he resort to cosmetics and low living to give his counte- 
nance that pallid hue which he imagines so well becomes him ?” 

“On the contrary, he is not generally pale, but of a fresh and 
healthy complexion.” 

‘«* And he prides himself too, does he not, on his hair being nearly 
half a yard long ?” 

‘‘The reverse is the fact. His hair is shorter than the existing 
fashion would warrant.” 

«* And he smokes opium !” 

‘*T have never seen him smoke any thing—[aside]—except a fool.” 

** Another report is that he affects a slovenliness in his dress, as being 
Johnsonian.”’ 

“Indeed, he is recherché, though perfectly simple, in his style of 
dress, —if the two terms can be admitted without contradiction.” 

** But many say that he is haughty and altogether disagreeable in his 
manners.” 

“ That is calumny.’ 

After all, the poor author, actor, or musician, has the unpleasant con- 
viction forced upon his mind that he is only on a par with the last new 
piece of printed gingham, fresh from the store of a Manchester manu- 
facturer,-—much admired and guite the fashion ;—but that with the 
springing into existence of a new author and a new pattern, both the 
old author and the old pattern will be forgotten and forsaken. Let him 
cease to keep himself befure the public, and he quickly discovers the 
applicability of the adage, “out of sight out of mind.” A witty and 
celebrated novel-writer died a short time ago, and the exclamation of a 
young lady who read of his death in the newspaper was, 

‘Dear me, what a pity. We shan’t have any more nice novels !” 

There’s posthumous fame for you. 

To so great and absurd an extent does the public go in its specula- 
tions upen the character, manners, and habits of those whom it is be- 
praising, be-slavering, and be-fete-ing, that it almost pleases itself with 
imagining a separate and distinct sort of existence for those who are 
before i¢ in a public capacity, and can hardly be brought to believe that 
such persons are even nourished in the ordinary way, and by the vulgar 
channels. A grave medical plysiologist (a Frenchman of course), 
wishes to infer that a mysterious link exists between ‘¢ alimentation” or 
the nourishment of the body, and talent. We seeks, in exemplifica- 
tion, to induce a belief that if Napoleon was a great man, It was be- 
cause he fed almost exclusively «pon brown and succulent meats ! 
Thus Marengo was attributable to a leg of mutton, Wagram to a sir- 
loin of beef, Austerlitz to a rumpetenk $ | ! (We gave him the * cold 
shoulder” though at Waterloo.) It does not appear, however, that any 
victories have been ascribed to the  succulence” of a calt’s head ; at 
all events, itis plainly proved that poor Nap had less military genius 
than mutton in him, 

As to Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Grisi, Persiani, Adelaide Kem- 
ble, &c. &c. | have every reason to believe that they live in no way 
different to the rest of the world; unless, perhaps, they live a little 
better. It is true that I have heard of a report, which at one time ob- 
tained very general credence, that Lablache was nourished by an isin- 
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glass made out of the parchment of an infinity of bass drums: but I 
can assure the assembly there is no foundation whatever for such a 
supposition, Rubini, Tamburini, and the others, may execute asto- 
nishingly rapid passages, but I can affirm, from the best authority, that 
the ri ipidity of those passages Is not the result of their having swallowed 
a railway at any period of their lives, but simply the consequence of 
their voices having r originally been put in a good train ; since which, 

by keeping their musical steam up, they have “ gone a-head” in the 


end. 


THE ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTALIST 


is, generally speaking, a hard-working, hard-living member of the pro- 
fession. pe vevere—* ; AS JO ly as a fid dler”’ —m}; cht have been a 
very trite and true phrase among the Romans ; but the * good old 
times” have gone by, and musicé vivere must now be translated as re- 
ferring to any thing but the jollity of a fiddler’s life. To do justice to 
these men as a bod ly, it must be owned that the orchestral instrumen- 
talists of the present day are, in the main, a well-conducted, moral, 
Oceas ionally, perhaps, a wind instrument or 


orderly set of beings. 
two may take it in his head to have a ** blow out,”’ but instances of this 


kind are of rare occurrence. 

Of all the instruments, the cymbals ought decidedly to be the best 
paid. You would imagine, doubtless, that it requires ‘but little talent 
to knock together a couple of bits of curiously shaped metal; you may 
be right. But then look at the amount of modesty required in a per- 
son condescending to confine his talents to so trifling a maniére de 
briller, and modesty is a scarce article in the profession, consequently 

valuable in proportion to its scarcity. 

I have often had occasion to remark. that the choice of instrument is 
an almost unfailing index of the character of the performer, Thus, the 
bassoon 1s invariably a sententious sort ot person age, impressed with 
the conviction of the importance of himself in society, and of the 
weight and force which his own ecco carries with it in the mu- 
sical mélée. 

The double bass is a man of nerve as firm and taut as his own 
strings, a radical in politics, and a professed hater of oppression and 
tyranny. When the young lady m the sky-blue satin tunic, on the 
stage, cries out, ina recitative of virtuous indignation, ‘Tyrant, for- 
bear!” mark with what verve of corres pondent hoxeor and thrilling 
sympathy with suflering, the double bass draws his bow across the 
strings, as if he were drawing a knife across the ty1 ant’s throat, and 
bringing out as virtuously indignant, a‘ Boom, boom,’ "as must suflice 
to make the monster shake in his shoes, abjure his naughty courses for 
the rest of the piece, and become a very moral gentleman by the time 
of the dénovement. 

There is very little doubt but that the clarionet is a far-sighted phi- 
losophie being, who can not only, like the ordinary ran of men, see 
the length of his nose, but whose professional habits induce the ac- 
quirement of looking considerably further. His views may be contined, 
and many may maliciously affirm that they are not upright, but what 
of that, they are dow nright straightforward views. 

The tlute—I am sorry to say it—but the flute is not a moral man, 
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not so purely moral a man asI could wish. Those eyes of his—it’s 
those eyes that do all the mischief, and the flute is an instrument par- 
ticularly adapted for the play of willades. There is a strong prejudice 
in society in favour of the flute; as an old lady once said, ** It is such 
a genteel instrument.’ 

‘tis sought after by all, as being always bookable for any accompa- 
niment, and always ood at a solo, so that the player becomes the 
enfant gaté of every amateur party within the bills of mortality. 

As to the piccolo, he is the very gamin of instruments ! 

The violins are a race of beings in whom there can be said to be no 
very distinctive feature. Of average moral propensities, and average ta- 
lents for whatever is not connected with their profession, they live and die 
mere violins. I can never divest myself of the idea that what old Sam 
Weller says of * pikes” is applicable to violins ; that is, that if the lower 
classes, when diszusted with the world, take to keeping a —— 
the class above the ‘m, under similar circumstances take, naturally, to 
learning the fiddle. All fiddles seem to have devoted ‘themselves to 
seclusion, to have become severely monastic in their habits, and pain- 
fully thoughtful in their demeanour, If there be any truth in the 

ransmigration of souls, depend upon it, that fiddles are, in their pre- 
sent state, working out a penance for some sins committed in a former 
body. 

What shall we say of the cornet-a-piston ? A terrible man is the 
cornet-’-piston! He wears mustaches does the cornet-d- -piston! and 
his hair is very ‘carefully dressed, either in luxuriant curls or @ la 
jeune France—he sports a tuft,too! A dangerous man ts the cornet- 
ii-piston ! 

Of the double drums, the triangle, the hautboy, the French horn, I 
cannot trust myselfto speak ; they enter and they leave an orchestra— 
they live and they die without creating a sensation or a remark ; when 
their place knoweth them no more, it is filled up by other double 
drums, hautboys, and French hares, fated to blow, thump, and pul 
their weary way through life, until Death comes 5 ta bilo: w, thump, or puff 
them out, and the mass of mankind misseth them uot. 


THE PUBLIC-DINNER VOCALIST 
is in many instances a semi-professional, semi-amateur. Te has not 
talent enough for an actual professor, and has rather too much to sink 
into the ranks of the mere amateur. Generally speaking he wears a 
white cravat and a red face. He teaches music and humility; the 
first, avowedly—the second, by implication. Frequently (at the din- 
ners where he sings) thrown into the seciety of his betters, he con- 
ceives it to be a part of his calling to be respectful to a painful ex- 
treme, to bow with a degree of excruci: iting politeness when taking wine, 
and to acknowledye with a most barefac ed modesty, the deep sense he 
entertains of the honour he has received by the pl: vudits conferred on his 
‘humble efforts.” Constantly mixing thus with a vast circle of per- 
sons, he oecasionally picks up an odd guinea by teaching some gentle- 
man a particular song which may have struck his fancy ; - or hese and 
there vets admitted into a family to teach music to the younger 
branches, In this way, your public-dinner vocalist makes no bad life 
of it! 
D2 
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When the London season is over, he mounts a coach, or boards a 
steamer, or ensconces himself in the second class of a railway-train, 
and bowls away to Margate, Ramsgate, Harrogate, Cheltenham, and 
sundry other localities—rising into the magnus Apollo of every prome- 
nade concert-room, and shining not less from the brillianey of his 
shirt-studs and paste rings, than from the halo of his professional 
capabilities. |More fortunate than the nightingale, after having 
chaunted all the summer—the winter does not find him deprived of his 
powers of charming, and he returns to town with a renovated purse and 
constitution to sit once again at great men’s feasts, and go through the 
same round of painful politeness ‘and respectful humility. 

AMATEURS! ! 

Gentlemen, I tremble at pronouncing the word! Thomas, give me 
that quart-pot; I must take a long pull at it. That awful trisyllable 
has put me all over in a state of never-felt-in-such-a-w ay-ishness.—I 
am a little better. 

It is said that Nero was the inventor of amateur concerts! He might 
have burnt Rome toa mere ash, he might have fiddled, or even have 
played a double bass—or worse, a cornet-a- piston—over the smoulder- 
ing remains of the ‘* nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, the mistress 
of the world, the seat of empires,” and the mass of the creation would 
have looked upon him as a very lamb of innocence and purity, Bue 
he invented amateur concerts! Let every sentient being abominate his 
memory. 

With more than two-thirds of your amateurs, music is a matter 
either of fashion, pretension, vanity, or calculation. How many a 
young lady hope s, by shining at an amateur concert to sing herself into 
a zo od marriage aud a handsome establishment. W hv shouldn’ tshe 
Some have had ‘greatness thrust upon them,” and who knows ie 
that after anxiously warbling in solo loneliness, she may at last arrive 
at the very top of the gamut of her wishes—the duet matrimonial. 
Good King Dai robert of France—he who used to wear his bree—I beg 
pardon, his ol-no-we-never-mention-‘ems, inside out, fell desper ately 
in love with a young girl whom he heard sing, and shared his throne 
with her: thou: xh, to do so, he was obliged to repudiate a worthy wife, 
who, of course, thereafter, was forced to siny small in the presence of 
her more fortunate rival. Young ladies need not despair; they may 
find young gentlemen of the present day, who, malyré the circum- 
stance of their wearing that particular part of dress, to which allusion 
has been made, in the way in which their tailors intende d it to be worn, 
are nevertheless to be won by a well-levelled battery of crotchets and 
quavers, N.B. Try ‘* Robert, toi que j'aime.’ 

Go to any of these amateur affairs, where are assembled what 
the newspapers call the elite of the musical world of fashion—the 
dilettanti of sweet sounds—and mark the air of distraction, impassi- 
dilité, and ennui which pervades the whole conclave; save those who 
are, or are to be, the performers therein, and whose minds are en- 
crossed witha dus idea of their own consequence, and a most cha- 
ritable hatred of all who shall dare to outshine them. Oh, what a dis- 
cord of harmony! Mark, too, the creak of entering and departing 
boots, the buzz of chit-chat about the fears of a poodle having got the 
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measles, or that duck—that Jijou—-of a feline tab, which some Herod 
ofa nephew has ruthlessly sent to its “long account (an account 
made up of infinite offensive miaulings with not a bit of balance in the 

cat’s favour); mark these things, and more—all expressive of the utter 
nonchalance of your ardent admivers of music, your people who go 
into fits of ecstacy when talking of the ‘divine art’—mark, I s say, 
these interruptions to perhi aps some sublime composition of some in- 
spired master. Pish! Fashion fills two-thirds of the room, and vanity 
appropriates to itself the remainder. 

Did you ever live next door—in one of the lath-aud- plaster, brown- 
paper-party-walled houses so universal nowadays—to a furious ama- 
teur? One who has got a melancholy double bass, or violincello, 
which is forced urgently to express the torture to which it is put, hi ult 
the night through, by its Castle-of-Otranto sort of groans?—ZJf all the 
amateurs who are sent to - devil by their next door neighbours, really 
go there, I pity his Satanic Majesty ! 

Alas! alas!) How many a young man or woman, formed by nature 
to be the ornament and delight of soc iety, takes to evil courses and 
learns the violin, or flute, or suffers a distet npered hallucination to 
eulde him or her into a belief that he or she can sing. Woe! woe! 
Can they not see—will nobody tell them—that they are turning the 
very milky way of love that was flowing towards them with a spring 
tide, through the breasts of their fellow-creatures, into gall? Will 
they not perceive that they are carrying desolation where they should 
have spread joy, peace, and univ ersal phila nthropy : and that their in- 
human practices are ‘¢as vinegar to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes ?” 
Why will they become the Herods of us innocents ! 

Your ‘fevening parties with a little music,” are the very ne plus 
ultra of abomination and of impossible-to-sit-out-ativeness. Oh, that 
horrible gentleman who does the funny songs (and it is a de, IIcaven 
knows) who looks up to the ceiling and makes such faces Has he 
no mamma that will send her maid “and the lantern for him when she 
wakes up and finds he's “out?” Then, that young lady who sings 
‘© Son vergine vezzosa,” with a voice like a jelly on a rickety table— 
for itis a perfect ad libitum of vibration and quake — That duet, too:— 
listen, now they are neck and neck ;—no, the young Jady’ll beat him 
hollow, she’s two bars, at least, a- -he ad of him; he flogs up though, 
bravely ; huzza, he's before her—now she, now he-—neck and neck 
again—capital, ma’am, you're safe to win; go it, go it—we’'re just 
coming round the corner—we're at agony point—here’s where the play 
must be made if ever—gracious powers, how they do rattle over the 
bars, it’s a perfect hurdle race—now, miss—now, sir—flog and spur for 
your very lives—that’s it—no, he'll do you now, miss—ha ! bravo, 
bravo, bravissimo, that was well put in—my stars, what a leap—three 
bars at a spring—capital, excellent, my voung Diana of Ephesus; 
you've whopped him, you've won—and he had to sing those last three 
bars all by himself! 

Young gentlemen and young ladies! That you may not hereafter 
sin unwitting! , that you may not disturb, henceforth, the world’s pro- 
priety by panies to that jfor which Nature gave you no claim, I 
will refer you to the work of Dr. Gall, on phrenology. Turn over to 
page—(but your edition may not be the same as mine)—however, turn 
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to the part relating to the bumps indicative of the harmonic vocation. 
Read it! I beseech of you, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest! 
Take special note of the following passage : 

‘*T am often told that I shall find, i in certain persons, particularly in 
certain ladies, the organ of music strongly developed—and I find only 
a faculty for execution, Such artists betray themselves by the manner 
even of their playing, which is the work of the fingers and not of the 
mind. In our researches concerning the organ of music, we must take 
care that we do not confound with real musicians, persons who, by 
mere practice and routine, have acquired a great facility for performing 
on any instrument.’ 


Rien de plus commun que le mot, 
Rien de plus rare que la chose. 


The doctor then proceeds to describe the bumps. Now, young gen- 
tlemen and young ladies, feel your heads! If, after carefully perusing 
this part of the learned phrenologist’s work, and after discovering in 
your individual organization the absence, on your occiput, of any pro- 
tuberances announcing any thing in the shape of a musical influence 
—you should persist ; “be assured that a day of punishment will arrive, 
and that a respectable jury of your fellow- -countrymen will, and must, 
feel it to be their painful duty to find you—** Guilty of music, with 
malice prepense.”’ 


COMPOSERS! 


Voltaire is reported to have said to Gretry, with an air of astonish- 
ment, ‘* Vous étes musicien, ef vous avez de Vesprit!’ > Voltaire should 
have known better. He should have known that musical composition 
is, not only not incompatible with, but requires an enlarged mind, an 
exquisite sensibility, and a knowledge as varied as it is extensive. 

All that I can attempt in this mention of the principal composers, 
ancient and modern, will bea slight sketch of their individual and cha 
racteristic peculiarities and eccentricities. 

Gluck, to rouse his imagination, used to place himself tn the middle 
of a meadow, under the heat of a burning sun, with his piano before 
him, and two bottles of champagne by his side. In this way he wrote 
his two ‘* Iphigenias,”” his * Orpheus,” and ** Paris.” 

Sarti, on the contrary, chose a large, empty room, for the field of 
his labours, dimly lighted by a single lamp hung from the ceiling. His 
musical spirit was summoned to his aid only im the middle of the night, 
and in the midst of the most profound silence. Thus he produced “the 
“ Medonte,” and the well known beautiful air, ** La dolce cam- 
pagna,.” 

Cimarosa loved noise, and preferred, when he composed, to be sur- 
rounded by his friends. After this manner did he write ‘*‘ Les Ho- 
races,”’ and the ‘* Matrimonio Segreto.” 

Paesiello could not tear himself from his bed. From between the 
sheets were produced ‘* Nina,” the ‘* Barber of Seville,” the ‘* Moli- 
nara,” and others. 

It is said that the reading of a passage in some holy Latin classic 
was necessary to inspire Zingarelli to the composition in less than 
four hours of an entire act of ‘* Pyrrhus,” or of ** Romeo and Juliet.” 
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Anfossi, a Neapolitan composer of great promise, who died young 
could not write a note until surrounded by roast capons, hams, sau- 
sages, &c. &c. (Heaven help us, our English composers are puzzled 
where to get the hams and capons !) 

It is related of Haydn, that for the sake of inspiration, he used to 
dress himself with as much care and elegance as if he were about to be 

resented at court; and that then, after putting on the ring given 
him by the King of Prussia, he was in a state to write. Ile often used 
to declare that if he sat down without this ring g, not a single musical 
idea would come into his head. 

Gretry states, in his Memoirs, that his own medium of inspiration 
was the sipping ‘of tea or lemonade. 

Rossini cannot bear to hear his own music. His facility of composi- 
tion is surprising; the greater part of his masterpieces having been 
written in the midst of all the pleasures of society, and while sur- 
rounded and apparently engrossed by every eaiety. His ‘ Gazza 
Ladra” was written in twelve days. “ Guillaume Tell” took him but 
three months, and was written in the midst of the noise of constant 
visiters thronging his room, and in whose conversation he from time 
to time bore his part; his attention, the meanwhile, never distracted 
from his labour, until some one hummed one of his own airs, or an 
organ stopped under his window. 

Now, let us turn to Meyerbeer, the man of mournful melody, of 
sombre, plaintive notes. Behold him, alone, shut up in that granary, 
hidden from all eyes. He hears the wind moan, the rain falling in 
torrents, the storm bursting over the devoted heads of those who may 
be exposed to it—to him it is a source of inspiration. He is imitating, 
on his piano, the disorder of the elements, the wailing of the blast, the 
crash and roar of the thunder. 

Auber is supposed to have gained the initiative ideas of some of his 
best compositions while galloping on horseback : his destrier may thus 
be said to be, without mythological fable, the true Pegasus. The 
celebrated chorus in the “ Muette de Portici” was written after noting 
the bizarre combination of conflicting harmonies produced by the 
poissardes, marchands de legumes, and | others in the Marché des Inno- 
cents. 

A strange freak is told of Adolphe Adam, the author of the ‘* Cha- 
let,” the ** Postillon de Lonjumeau,” ‘ Giselle,” &c. It is said that 
alter having dined, he will lie down on his bed, and, summer or 
winter, smother himself with the clothes, then have one of his two enor- 
mous cats placed at his head, the other at his feet, and in that half stifled 
position court the goddess of harmony, and woo her to inspire him with 
those pretty airs which the public of Paris have so applauded, and 
which have gained for him a very respectable rank in the list of modern 
composers. 

Of our English composers, little in the way of eccentricity can be 
said of them. They are, and have been for the most part, quiet, gen- 
tlemanly men, living, eating, drinking, and sleeping, like those around 
them, and neither seeking nor assuming any peculiar medium of 
inspiration. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF TILE PROFESSION. 


People tell us we are making great strides in music. So we are :— 
just the sort of stride that a man makes in crossing a gutter too broad 
tor his me h, and into which he of course splashes. We are overdoing 
the thing Nowadays every father is not content with informing his 
nei: Aerial of the pleasi ing fact that his two- year-old child can articu- 
late pa-pa; but that his little mirror of infantine precocity can play a 
symphony of Beethoven. All children are prodigies in the present 
age. They are all Infant Thalias or Infant Sapphos. Every young 
gentleman and every young lady is a prodigy of an amateur. All the 
middle-aged people are connoisseurs, and, as to the old folks, who are 
always the daudatores temporis acti, they are all judges—a set of 
Daniels come to judgment, whom nothing pleases but what is like 
themselves—very old and very grunty, 

As to the poor profession, it is crammed—crammed to suffocation. 
Formerly when a lad was too stupid to enter either of the learned call- 
ings, he used to be sent into the navy—for which the navy, I presume, 
felt proportion: ibly grateful ; but now, the blockhead of the f family is 
made to learn music, and is started off to the Royal Academy. This is 
really making music a sort of national common sewer, to carry off the 
slush and lees of the population. 

The profession is like a Dutch herring-barrel, in which we are all 
packed with our tails most unamicably turned towards each other’s 
heads to mark the little amity and unity there exists among us; and so 
crowded are we, and so jammed and jostled against one another 
that the Black Hole at Calcutta must have been baby-work to our 
sufferings. 

The result of all this is, that every imaginable ‘ dodge” is resorted 
to for the purpose of attrs cling popularity, and to acquire a mere sub- 
sistence. ‘* New effects,” are tried ,—to be laid aside when it is found 
that they produce ** no effects,” at the banker’s. 

Difficult harmonic combinations are sought after, only to prove that 
the most difficult harmonic combination is the combining harmoniously 
the cries of one’s children for bread, with the means of satisfying those 
cries. New instruments are invented to give greater scope for the 
existence of old professors; but were all the instruments that were ever 
puffed through, or scraped, or twanged, to be revived, the supply of 
instrumentalists (in political economy phrase) would increase beyond 
the demand, and we should be, as the sergeant says, ‘* as we was, be- 
fore we were as we was.” 

Emigration might do something. But, alas! where are we to emi- 
grateto? Shall we ;put our fiddles in their bags, our flutes in our 
pockets, or sling our harps over our shoulders, and go fiddle to the 
Chippewas, or Cut-awa’s, or Fake-awa’s ? 

We are a done race, are we poor “ musicianers.”” ‘* The day of our 
destiny’s over, and the star of our fate has declined.” We have no- 
thing for it but to go weep like stricken deer, while nobody seems to 
care a pin, so long as their withers are unwrung. 

Something must be done. Some plan must be struck out that ‘shall 
arrest the dozing attention of the public, and relieve our pressing 
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necessities. It must be something that shall astonish. For myself, I 
intend to stand on my head and play my pandeans in that position. 
To any body ofa speculative turn, I recommend the idea of balancing 
his harp on his chin, and in that way executing a fantasia to be called, 
‘¢ Les souvenirs des delices d’un bon diner d’autrefois.” Let another 
strap his violin behind his back, and there try the effect of a pizzicato ; 
or let him undertake to give a sonata not on one string, but on no 
strings at all. 

That man must have been a genius who used to go about the streets 
playing the drum with one hand, and an organ with the other, having 
cymbals between his knees, the pandeans at his mouth, and the bells 
on his head, while he jingled the triangle with one elbow—and did 
nothing with the other. He wanted only one thing to complete hin— 
the clarionet at his nose. Where is this man? What has become of 
him? If he is dead, there is an opening for some of us. Will nobody 
seize it? 

The last-mentioned mode of performance—the playing the clarionet 
through the nose—is becoming exceedingly popular, and takes won- 
derfully. Let somebody try it: this branch of the profession is not yet 
overstocked. 

The double drums may be worked by the feet for novelty’s sake ; 
and the cymbals might be rendered most effective, by placing the two 
parts on the heads of two persons, and making them butt at each 
other at the proper times. 

If all this won’t create a sensation—I pon’r KNOW WHAT WILL, 
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1. 
Uron a bright and balmy day, 
The flow’rs around were springing ; 
With hymns of love the birds so gay 
Set all the woods a-ringing. 
The trouts did leap, the herds did low, 
The merry lambs were playing ; 
And in the hawthorn dell below, 


A lassie fair was maying. 


9 


The blackbird piped so loud and clear, 
The thrush the air was filling, 
Above a floating downy cloud, 
The heaven-ward lark was trilling ; 
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And loudly did the cuckoo call, 
As he his way was winging : 
And yet I heard above them all 


That pretty lassie singing. 


Je 
Adown the vale a zephyr flew, 
As if he would adore her ; 
The hawthorn-bush above that grew, 
Dropp’d show’rs of spangles o'er her: 
She rais’d her head and shook her locks, 
Her laughing eyes did glisten— 
Then sang again, till the very flocks 


Stood quietly to listen. 


4, 
“ Here are nodding cowslips meet 
For my little brother, 
Primroses and violets sweet 
For my own dear mother. 
Seated on my father’s knee 
I shall hear his praises, 
While he fondly makes for me 
A necklace of these daisies.” 


Je 

I’ve Pasta heard and Bartleman, 
Persiani and Rubin; 

Sontag, Grisi, Malibran, 
Lablache and Tamburini : 

But though their voices rich and clear 
Set all the town a-ringing, 

Far sweeter fell upon mine ear 


That little lassie’s singing. 
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MONOMANIACS AND MONOMANIA. 


Pudor, inquit, te malus angit, 
Insanis qui inter vercare insanus haberi. 
Horart. 


To define true madness, what is ’t but to be nothing clse but mad. 
HAMLET. 


We are on the eve of a great change in our criminal jurisprudence, 
as respects the treatment of the insane; and if the clamour is to be 
trusted, with which its wiseacreship the public demands the punish- 
ment of such unfortunates as its own neglect suffers to go at large, 
when they ought to be under the guardianship of keepers, some very 
sanguinary code is about to be promulgated. It is not for us to 
question the general policy of hanging all those nobodies, sane or in- 
sane, who may stand in the way of society, and with whom society 
knows not what else todo. The rope is an heroic remedy, that saves 
a vast deal of thinking; and it has from the remotest times been the 
panacea of English state-doctors. The seaflold, too, is the great na- 
tional pulpit, | from which morality has long been taught by e xample 5 and 
the debtor’s door, from the time of old Fortescue, has been unive rsally 
deemed the best stoic al college for the dissemination, among the youth of 
the metropolis, of spirit, courage, and a contempt of death. If, more- 
ever, it is nothing but sound political economy to buy in the cheap est 
markets, Jack Ketch works on much lower terms than the Hanwell 
Asylum. It may indeed seem, if not the very height of injustice, at 
least to be a sirange inconsistency in the nation, to punish capitally 
the insane, when it thinks hanging too good for all who presume to be 
wiser than their neighbours ; and when it actually visits with all sorts 
of vituperation and “hard usage, the wretch who gets ahead of his age, 
and sefuses to howl with the wolv es, and jabber with the monkeys. of 
the human species. But with this we have nothing to do—that is to 
say, nothing officially : for if we were to take upon ourselves the cha- 
racter of missionaries, and interfere with the vencrable prejudices of so- 
ciety, by reading great moral lessons, should we not disturb the tran- 
quillity of our subscribers, and would not a diminished sale convict us 
of the error of our ways, in a form at once the most startling and the 
most disagreeable ? Besides, are there not the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, the anti-corn-law league, the church (Puseyite and Calvinistic), 
mechanic’s s and polytechnic imstitutions without number, the stage, and 
the > daily journals, all rivalling each other in the great work of “ in- 
sensing”’ the people? and are we not going to have national schools in 
every parish, for the purpose of teaching the operatives, on the most. 
comprehensive plan, to starve in peace, and to obey without a murmur 
all and sundry that are placed in authority over reaped. see) meme, 
as the French say, which we would not undertake to translate ? 

There is small need then for the New Monthly to scatter firebrand 
truths ; and less hope of its still, small voice making itself heard, amid 
the din of these multifarious best possible teachers. If hanging is to 
become the fashion of the day, we, as journalists, have nothing to do 
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with the law but to obey it; always taking the best care we can for 
ourselves, of whatever poor modicum of wits the gods may have be- 

stowed on us; so that, though all the pasties in the ‘world should fall* 
we may not be hanged for lunacy ,—whatever other link in the chain of 
patibulary causation we may unluckily stumble over. 

There is, however, one consideration involved in the settlement of the 
treatment of lunatics, which we are, as we conceive, justified in noticing, 
because it touches at once the self-interest and the vanity of all man- 
kind; we allude to the way in which every individual may be liable to 
be affected with it. There is nothing which predisposes men to listen 
patiently to a long yarn so thoroughly, as talking to them about them- 
selves and their own affairs; and surely it is no uninteresting question 
to ask our readers, how they would like to he hanged (in propria per- 
sond videlicet) merely for travelling out of the record of their wits, and 
for being driven to certain pece adilloes by the pressure of disease, 
which other persons commit under the instigation of the devil. It is 
not mere ly that in the stoical Scnse, mas appev palveTal, that every error 
of judgment is to be deemed a madness, nor that ‘* we all know what 
we are, but know not what we may be.’’ Monomania has become 
every man’s business, since it has been discovered to be more epide- 
mic than the influenza, and that it would not be too much to change 
the old maxim of quot homines tot sententi@, into quot homines tot 
hallucinationes. Betore, therefore, society proceeds to legislate for 
the cure of the insane, would it not be wise to have a new census 
of the people taken ad hoc, and to determine the numbers and cate- 
gories of those to whom our legislation must apply? This taking of 
stock is the more necessary, since we must by this time be tolerably 
well convinced, that the legal mode of pro ceeding by definition — 
but into a Jabyrinth of error. Without going to the ex ‘pense of ¢ 
jurv de lunatico inguirendy, it will not be « lifficult to discover, that i 
biggest wig in court only the more methodically misses the matter, 
when he brings the whole batte ry of his wits to play on a subject of 
which he is entirely ignorant. On this account we prefer Polonius to 

Lord Hale; and have placed his definition at the head of the paper, 
as the safer guide to a sound conclusion. 

We are wrong, however, in saying that the big wigs, in common with 
their neizhbours, are ignorant merely of the subject , When, in truth, 
they are prejudiced: for though they may not have studied it ina 
lunatic asylum, they have most of them, more or less, frequented the 
theatre, and are familiar with the staze-re presentations of the infirmity. 
This false experience has he ‘Iped them to a few positiv e notions, which 
prevent them from believing in any form of insanity, that does not stamp 
and rave like King Lear, or ‘let down its long hair, ‘like the prima donna 
in almost every modern opera, since madness has become an obligato 
posthouse on the Ivric road, to matrimony or a coftin. De Begnis, it 
has been said, studied his mad scenes in the dgnese from personal 
observation in a madhouse; but even he was obliged to follow the 
text of the poet; and poets are ‘* plaguy bad judges ” of matters of 
fact, as well as of philosophy. Under no circumstances, therefore, 
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can we recommend the theatre as a good school for the elucidation of 
legal insanity. 

“AML such i ignorance and prejudice notwithstanding, we may still with 
creat safety take it for granted, that in cases of stark staring insanity, 
when the patient is, as the French say, fou @ lier, (that is, fit for a 
straight-waistcoat,) there will not be any insuperable difficulty in de- 
tecting the disease; but if a man is only ‘*mad nor-nor-west,” and 
when the wind is southerly, knows a hawk from a hand-saw (or Hern- 
shaw, if you like that reading better), there will be found a true 
dignus vindice nodus, requiring as much common sense as can be 
conveniently mustered, to save the verdict from the danger of error. 
It is, then, with that variety of insanity, called monomania, that the 
lockers.on will be most embarrassed ; “and for that reason we have 
thought good to present cur readers with some tableaux vivants of 
the phenomenon. 

Monomania is a somewhat novel term introduced into the medical 
vocabulary, not to represent (as a leading journalist has stated) what 
was formerly called melancholy, but to designate a condition, 
hitherto but imperfectly observed by the general public; we must 
begin then with some account of the word, before approaching the 
thing it shadows forth. Monomania does not signify, as many will 
suppose, the money mania; nor as the smatterer in Greek m: Ly ima- 

cine, either monk madness, or solitary madness. Neither is it pre- 
cisely (according to the prevalent notion) a madness concerning one 
train of ideas, though that may be in some cases a symptom of the 
malady. Monomania is properly a marked affection of some one de- 
sire, appetite, or instinct, which removes it from the ordinary control 
exercised over such impulses by those who are, in common speech, 
termed sane. 

A monomaniac is not necessarily a lunatic on one subject ; for he will 
reason indifferently il upon any theme that vets mixed with his exargee 
rated feeling; and (what is still more important) he may be a tolerably 
well-conditioned madman, without obviously talking bad logic on any 
subject whatever. This brings us at once to the point from which we 
are desirous 0 f starting ; namely, that there are a vast many maniacs— 
both menomaniaes and polymaniacs—who pass muster in society for 
soundness, and who are indeed “ much too wise to walk into a well.” 
[tis probably with reference to these lunatics, that the phrase halds 
good of semel insanivimus omnes ; which is a very modest statement 
of the fact. For the most of us are the victims of more than one 
monomania in the course of our lives; and there are not wanting unfor- 
tinates, great generals, grave divines, sound lawyers, able mathemati- 
cians, or what not, whose existence has been one long succession of 
various monomaniaw, without a single moment of what may fairly be 
called a lucid interval.* 

It is a great point obtained, this determining that the maniacal 
State consists not in the relative powers of reasoning, but in the per- 
turbation of some one or more appetites, or natural impulses, and it is 
Strange that it has remained so long undiscovered, If, onthe other hand, 
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* A case is on record of a physician who gained a great fortune by practice, who 
was for years a monomaniac, and whose will was set aside for its obvious insanity. 
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we look abroad, no one phenomenon will be found of more frequent oc- 
currence, than the extreme regularity observable in the conduct of some 
of the very worst reasoners. The most valuable members of society 
who constitute the great productive masses of the nation, are noto- 
riously either the least able, or the least willing, to think for themselves; 
and they are tout hérissonés with prejudices, which the smallest exer- 
cise of a sound reason would give to the winds. Hence the necessity 
of numerous categories of traders, who get an abundant and honour- 
able living, by thmking for all those who will not think for themselves 
—journalists, members of parliament, divines, doctors, statesmen, and 
other professional teachers and mystifiers, ad majorem det gloriam, 
and for the comfort and easement of all mankind. The very existence 
of these classes proves to demonstration our thesis—that defect of 
reason does not constitute insanity; and as if to make the matter still 
clearer, while the dog-trotting plodders of the world are, as we have 
intimated, the most staid, regulated, and orderly of their species, 
their teachers, spiritual and temporal pastors and masters (or to sum 
them all up in one word, the geniuses), are bevond question, the 
wildest, most eccentric, and erackbrained specimens of humanity, to 
be met with on a summer's day. The alliance between great wit and 
madness is no discovery of yesterday ; ; for from the thousand wives and 
concubines of the wisest of mankind, down to the last frolic of Lord 
B——, monomania has been the b: adie of all the tribe. Socrates had 
his demon, Pascal his yawning cult, and Napoleon his destiny; not to 
speak of certain * modern instances,” too modern for further specification. 

If the middle man of statistics be he. in whom all faculties and 
attributes exist in that juste milieu, which is assumed as the medel of 
perfection, that middle man ts confessedly a mere ideality, an hypothetic 
being, whose type has never vet been seen in the flesh, among the 
sons of clay. The idea, there fore, of a perfectly sane man, a@ parte 
rei, is a manifest absurdity, not to say an incompatibility in rerum 
natura. For if an ass piac ed between two—two only—bundles of 
hay, perfectly equal in all asinine respects, would be reduced to a 
standstill, and incapable of turning either to the left or to the right, 
how utterly impossible would it be for that “piece of work,” man, to 
take a single step, if his many impulses, instincts, desives, caprices, 
quiddities, and vagabondizing propensities were not incapable of being 
reduced to a state of equilibration. 

It is, therefore, no paradox to assert that the perfection of man lies 
in his imperfection ; and that a petit brin of folly (more or less) is 
absolutely necessary to keep the individual in a healthy state of 
motion. 

This view of the case utterly crushes, and for ever scatters, the long 
received prejudice, that every man who can logically construct a pro- 
position, or who can snuff a eandle with his fingers without burning 
them, is to be trusted with the management of his own affairs. For 
our parts, we have long ago arrived at a conviction, that of all lunatics, 
your grave, reasoning madmen are the most dangerous; and this not 
merely because they are the least suspected, but because their follies 
are the most desperate. We are told, on classic authority, that there 
is nothing so absurd as to have escaped the approb: ation of some of 
the philosophers (reasoners); and if authority were wanting for the 
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assertion, the German dialectitians will suffice to show that the utmost 
stretch of ratiocinative wisdom, is to arrive, by opposite courses, at the 
same non plus. 

There was much pith, then, in that saying of a reputed madman, 
that the great difference between his collearues in the asylum, ond 
those at large in the world, was that the latter were too numerous to 
include between four walls. This consideration will refute one argu- 
ment in support of the too prevalent eagerness to get rid of increasing 
madmen by the halter,—namely, that of its necessity to obviate the 
danger they occasion to the public peace. All the lunatics that ever 
were shut up, could not, if left at large, have done a tithe of the mis- 
chief, inflicted by a single logical fallacy, when placed in the mouth 
of any given lunatic in authority: may, the Macedonian madman 
alone committed more homicides, than all the acknowledged mono- 
maniacs from Cain to M«Naughten. 

If we look somewhat more closeiy at the matter, we shall even find 
reason to believe, that it is the imputed sane who lead the acknow- 
ledved maniacs into their moonstruck mischiefs. The deluded wretch 
whose hallucination prompts him to strike at the life of a minister, does 
not invent the public distresses which give a specific direction to his 
insane impulse; and if any high church monomaniac should go up 
and down, frightening the isle from its propriety, the Newmans and the 
Puseys cannot be considered otherwise than as the cause causantes of 
the poor man’s delirations. So, too, the unlucky psalm-singing cob- 
bler, who tucks himself up in his own strap, for want of sufficient 
orthography to distinguish between sole and soul, might with justice 
lay his felony de se at the door of some more dangerous madman, 
whose hallucinations are mistaken for inspiration, and who is paid, 
instead of being confined, for his mental unsoundness. 

Horace, please to observe, has in plain terms set forth our definition 
of monomania. 

Quisquis 

Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore, 

Quisquis luxuria, tristive superstitione, 

Aut alio mentis morbo calet. 
He tells you nothing about being able to count five on your fingers, of 
knowing right from wrong, or of being aware of the pena! conse- 
quences of actions. No, he places the disease on its proper ground, a 
something amiss in the natural affections, passions, &e. &ce. We 

may, therefore, fairly follow him in his catalogue of monomaniacs; and 

faw, we think. will hesitate in agreeing with him, that the creditor is 
entitled to a high place in the list. If the man who fritters away a 
fine fortune in paying tradesmen’s bills, has a crack in the upper 
story, surely he who encourages him in the delusion, by trusting 
the first comer with goods a Uindiscrétion, is a plain maniac. 

On this account, tailors are thought to have their organ of caution 
in a very imperfect state of development, or in other words, to labour 
under an extraordinary monomania of credulity. Yet is their madness 
not without method ; as a simple inspection of their accounts will amply 
prove ; nor can it be said of them, as of so many other creditors, that 
in what they do, they act without measure. But if the man is no better 
than a lunatic who parts with his goodson a remote and improbable 
chance of seeing the money, what can be thought of that class of cre- 
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ditors, who, without any hope of repayment, let any one into their 
books with a handle to his name; and who hesitate not to injure their 
wives and children by making a Lord John their debtor, or by trusting 
a Lady Betty for the satisfaction of seeing a coronetted carriage 
obstructing the pavement opposite their shop- -door? This is cer- 
tainly the most hopeless form of the monomania of aristocracy (one 
of the most prevalent lunacies of Englishmen), and all Searle-street 
will not suffice for its recovery. Yet they are in no trifling degree 
affected with the same disease, who waste their substance in eood 
dinners, to feed the pride, the impertinence, and the poverty of titled 
dullness, and who throw away the cheer which would purchase the 
society of a respectable Jack Pudding, upon an apoplectic yellow 
admiral, or a prosing grand cross, with nothing brilliant about him 
but his Guelphic star. Less unreasonable was a man once well 
known in the theatrical world, who spent a fortune in playhouse specu- 
lations, for the sole pleasure of calling Sheridan, brother manager. 
Yet if he were not a monomaniac beyond the reach of all Antievra, 
there never was such an one to be seen, on the face of the earth. 

Then for the ambitione mala clause of Professor Horace, few will 
doubt that Napoleon was somewhat monomaniacal. But what must 
we think of Louis Philippe, who, for the pleasure of being King of the 
French, stands a shot from his loyal subjects, whenever they are disposed 
for a day’ S sport, when he might have remained a; schoolmaster if 
he had preferred it? His case is only to be equalled by that of a cer- 
tain baronet, who having a good estate and a good name, might have 

enjoyed his otium cum dignitaie in his manor-house, yet chooses to 
make himself a target for all parties to shoot the arrows of vitupe- 
ration against ; w ho is contented to listen to endless debates, and to be 
kept awake o’ nights, Penelope like, to unweave the web he wove on 
the previous day,—and all for what ?—for the honour and glory of mis- 
leading a set of fools and knaves, who will never cease to abuse him, 
so long as he presumes, without their leave, to think he has a soul of his 
own, and to make an unbidden 1g into sense and truth. But this 
is the commonplace of our subject. There are other monomaniacs, 
less generally suspected, who have taken it into their heads that John 

sull loves the fine arts, and who carry on a branch of the floor-cloth 
manufacture on an extensive scale, in the hope of finding purchasers, 
and all this with the mentis gratissimus error, that they are so many 
Raphaels and Domenichinos. 

This quotation reminds us of Horace’s unfortunate gentleman, who 
was placed under a course of Hellebore, merely for sitting in an empty 
theatre, and listening, as he imagined, to intensely soul-moving trage- 
dies, or to melodramas of the dee ‘pest domestic Interest. If the doctors 
were justified 1 in so treating him, what should be done with certain persons 
whoflook with eestacy on a theatre crammed with orders, and who see a 
rapid fortune, and the triumph of the legitimate, (or as the case may be, 
illegitimate) drama, in a concern in which the moneytakers and treasurers 
are the only sinecurists. The vestigia nulla retrorsum is lost upon these 
lunatics ; one ruined speculator succeeds to another; and still (as of 
old, the temple of virtue led into the temple of honour) the theatre 

s but the vestibule to the King’s Bench and the insolvent court. 

There is a form of monomania to which our continental neighbours 

are especially prone, and which, having no better name at our disposal, 
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we may call the Coventry monomania. It consists, as the appellation 
plainly indicates, of an ‘inordinate affection for bits of ribbon, The 
great object of life with these unhappy lunatics is to intrigue themselves 
into the possession of one of these morsels; and, having done so, to 
conceive themselves to be immeasurably superior to their unribboned 
fellow-creatures,—strutting up and down and displaying the acquisi- 
tion in the eyes of all the world, just as a peacock does before his female 
relations when his tail is in full feather. It would be very difficult for 
asound mind toenter into the morbid delusion which causes the patient 
to associate this “decoration” (as he calls it) with the fancied posses- 
sion of every virtue underthe sun. We have known one poor creature 
for instance, who sacrificed not only his party, but the principles to 
which he had all his life been pledging himself in the face of the world, 
for a piece of ‘blue silk, for which his wife’s waiting-maid would 
hardly say ‘‘ thank ye:” so that while the world were looking on in 
wonder, and called the man no better than a rogue in grain, he insisted 
upon taking precedence of honester persons, on the strength of the ace 
quisition, and was as happy as if he had done the gre: itest feat i imagin- 
able. This gentleman’s case is by no means singular. E very body 
must have known individuals w ho have thrust their foolish noses 
into the ‘* eminent deadly breach,” Jed by an hallucination that the 
ground there must be strewed with ‘ribbons : and the unfortunates think 
themselves as creat as kings, and as lucky as a false die, if they con- 
trive to get a morsel of their favourite colour in exchange for an arm or 
aleg. It is not too much to declare that this Coventry lunacy has 
caused more bloodshed than the homicidal and suicidal monomanie 
both together; each raised respectively to the tenth power, and multi- 
plied by a very high figure. 

The monomania of acquisitiveness is one, so all but universal, that 
by its very frequency it escapes observation. This is a form of insanity 
more justly entitled to be called “ the English disease,” than the spleen 
which has so long enjoyed that appellation. Itis chiefly known and ac- 
knowledeed as a positive monomania, when it takes the form of clan- 
destinely appropriating things which the patient could well afford to pur- 
chase. Such monomaniacs are the shoplifting ladies of quality, who take 
insane fancies for pieces of lace, objects of jewellery, and the like. There 
are some who cannot resist stationery, who covet their neighbour’s gilt- 
edged paper, and hanker after half- ‘used sticks of sealingwax. We 
ourselves remember a fellow of a college who had a fancy for this kind 
of conveyancing; and who was de tected with a broken tombstone 
concealed under the ample folds of his gown. Many too exhibit this 
monomania in an almost fanatic affection for other men’s knockers, 
bell-pulls, and other odds and ends of metal, of which they have col- 
lected enough to set up a decent marine store-shop. The monomania 
for marked dice and cards is occasionally before the public, in persons 
whom poverty by no means betrays into the offence; and not un- 
frequent are the aristocratic Hotspurs, who if they do not fetch 
up drowning honour by the locks, go to still more desperate lengths, to 
turn it up at short whist. 

These aristocratic dealers in sleight of hand will, perhaps, be very gene- 
rally pitied as monomaniacs; but is the gambler or the speculator on 
‘change, who with every thing the heart can desire at command, encoun- 
ters starvation in an insane attempt to raise enough to a sum of more, one 
May.—voL. LXVIII. NO. CCLXIX. E 
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whit better entitled to go alone? We say nothing for the monomania of 
stealing umbrellas, or the still more offensive insanity of borrowing odd 
volumes without an idea of restoring or reading them. These, indeed, 

are dreadful — s, and they are well worthy of the Chancellor’s 
interference; but w! sat could be done with the offenders? All the 
Newgates in Christendom would not hold the ‘™, if arrested. 

Another highly epidemic monomania is the insane impulse to print 
books. We speak not of those who write, invita Minerva, for the 
Minerva press, with the sole intention of getting an honest living. 
Writing for the booksellers is lighter work, aad hotter pay, than la- 
bourime for a dressmaker. After every allowance for the deleterious 
effects of gin and water, the annual consumption of scribblers does 
not even approach that of milliners and mantua-makers. To write for 
bread, may be a heavy disccuragement, but it would be a palpable in- 
justice to say that aman must be mad to do so, even if the option of a 
vacant crossing to sweep was open to his preference. Since the passing 
of the factory and climbing boy’s acts, the press has become almost the 
only em loyment avail lable to the non- capitalist ; and he must be worse 
than a bookseller, who should offer his hack lower wages than the 
ordinary pay of the agricultural labourer. The monomaniac, then, is 
not he who 

Writes with desperate charcoal on the darkened wall, 

but the lady of fashion who dirties her beautiful boudoir, and inks her 
pretty fingers, exchanging their aurora-like roseate hue for the dark 
livery of dreary night, for the sake of being read by nobody, and 
laughe d at by all, —she who is compelled to coax publishers wits 3 invi- 
tations to her fine partics, nay, advances sums deducted from her pin 
money, to engage them to publish! The monomaniac is the lord, the ba- 
ronet, or the member of pi arliame nt, who mistakes his privilege hie talent, 

seeking the bubble reputation e’en in the critic’s mouth, who has no fear 
of the Quarterly before his eyes, nor dreads the judex damnatur of the 
more northern Juminary. It is painful to think even of the worse than 
herculean labours which dandies and exquisites will cheerfully undergo 
when afflicted with this insanity ; encountering here the plague, there 
the plundering Arab, here being devoured by custom-house officers, 

and there by bugs and musquitoes, to furnish forth the materials for two 
volumes octavo, and all for the digito monstrari et dicere hic est of 
dinner-giving Amphitryons, and to force an entrance into the salons 
of the female leaders of fashion. Another rather prevalent form of this 
monomania is marked by an Insane impulse of sundry ladies to be 
thought composers of music. These ladies (God knows how they get 
the waltz, or the cavatina) load the music desks of every pianoforte 
with their gratuitous distributions, and are ready to go on their knees to 
any public singer, male or female, who will be ‘dupe enough to stand a 
sound hissing, in the attempt to sing the unsingable. 

Qn the monomania of religious conversion, and that of bazaar 
charity, we must be silent. We have no ambition to bring all Bedlam 
on our backs, and we are ourseives quite free from the monomania of 
seeking martyrdot m. But the injurious mania of medical interference 
is open game; for the name of the unfortunates affected with it is not. 
sufficiently legion, to prevent our speaking our minds of the lady 
homeepathists, water-curers, salt and brandy proneuses, and counter- 
irritation preachers, who will not let their friends die quietly on their 
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beds, but thrust this quack, or that exceedingly clever practitioner,— 
only an apothecary, but who knows more than all the physicians and 
surgeons in London—down the throats of every acquaintance, friend or 
foe, ¢ centle or simple. 

On the suicidal monomania we have little occasion to enlarge, seeing 
that juries are sufficiently enlightened on that subject in all cases in 
which ‘any body who belongs to any thing,” has taken upon himself 
the part of Atropos, and done violence to his own highly respectable 
person. Still it may be as well to hint for their further enlighten- 
ment, that when poor devils make a present of themselves to the 
fishes, or purposely mistake oxalic acid for Glauber’s salts, it is not 
their having a more obvious cause for dissatisfaction that will justify 

a verdict of felo de se. Whatever reason there may seem for cou- 
sine fine clothes with folly, or for presuming that empty stomachs 
make sharp wits, it does not “extend to an inference that the well-t: o-do 
are more prone to the suicidal monomaniathan their humbler neighbours 
and though it is a just observation that an estated gentleman has more 
reason to be in love with life than a “ poor devil ; yet non constat 
but the ‘‘ great unprovided” are generally as fond of existence as their 
better fed fellow-creatures. and as little likely to part with it lightly, 
when not impelled by mental disease. 

There is indeed one form of suicidal monomania about which itis not 
so easy to decide, and that is when people rush out of life under the sham 
plea of satisfaction for injuries inflicted or imagined. A priori, one must 
conclude that no one with a grain of sense in his head would indulge 
in a luxury which sets every dictate of reason, and every natural 
feeling at defiance; but if observation decides otherwise, if to censure 
such practices as insane might be deemed scundalum magnatum, j.us- 
tice requires, that while the duellist escapes having a’stake run through 
his body (and being buried for his indulgence in anger, in a cross rv vad) 
the poorer suicide should be wholly exempted from those penalties. 

Seeing, then, that so large a portion of mankind are beyond contra- 
diction monomaniacs, we have ood reason to question the prudence of 
that over-eaverness to inflict the last penalty of the law upon those 
who from public neglect, or the indifference of relations, have been left at 
laree, when they oucht to have been protected from their own delusions. 
But, perhaps, it will be said that these criminals are in a state of dis- 
ease, while the monomaniacs we have described are medically sound, so 
that no inference can be drawn against the one on account of the other’s 
offences. To this we might reply that it is a barefaced petitio principii, 
and utterly unproved, if the proposition were not offensive ; but as no- 
body likes to be thought mad, and as, moreover, the objection might 
bring us into a scrape Wi ith the theoke, vians, we prefer standing upon the 
acknowledged difficulty of discriminating between the two case As 
the law at present st: ands, thousands of honest men are liable to pu- 
nishment, or damages, for overt acts of monomania; and if the new 
law should also introduce them to the notice of the judges, as dan- 
gerous to the public peace, it will not be improbable that for the future, 
one half of Englishmen will be employed in hanging the other,—to 
the decay of commerce and manufactures, and to the manifest in- 
security of the national creditor; and after all, the question remains, 
quis suspendeat wpsos carnifices ? 
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THE FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


The most noisy of all hatreds is hatred of the rich for the love of the riches. 
Look well to him who is always railing at coaches and four. Book him as a man 


to be bribed.—PauL CLIFFORD. 


Tuk late John Screw, Esq., who died the other day, was known a 
long time ago, when the said ‘ Esq.,”’ inscribed on the lid of his su- 
pe th coflin, was a dignity undreamed of—was known, I say, all over 
the parish by his loud railing at the rich. There was but one ruling 
pring iple ia his nature—and to that he gave the title of a contempt for 
riches; but perhaps hostility, less to the thing “ the possessor of 
it, would have been a more accurate designation. We shall see. 

Screw was no disbeliever in human eoodness. Pos had a soul large 
enough to conceive and to rejoice in the existence of every virtue. 
Not only did he believe in them all, but had their number been 
doubled, it would have been his pride to have reposed equal trust 
in the additions, whatever they were. His faith embraced the most 
apocryphal excellences, without inquiring into their character. 

Of course, the more accredited and popular virtues, such as pa- 
triotism, temperance, probity, charity, gratitude, &c., were all high 
on his list, as virtues not only indisputably existent, but extensively 
practised. 

There was, however, one important and impassable limit to their 
existence. They could not—no, not one of them, according to his 
belief—breathe by any possibility their natural vital breath within 
the boundary which separates the rich from the rest of mankind. 
There was something in the chink of gold that scared them; the very 
rustle of a bank-note put the boldest virtue to flight. John Screw held 
it next to aemeslille for arich man to be virtuous. 

Upon his rule, therefore, the noble quality of patriotism was exclu- 
sively contined to the — of those to whom their beloved country 
scarce ly atiorded a crust; temperance was nowhere to be found save 
in the breasts of the pe uiieas and the friendless, wandering within 
the cold precincts of the parish-pump 3; probity “es the distin: cuishing 
merit of people evermore tempted by anguish, disease, and famine, to 
be dishonest ; charity was the essential excellence of persons so cruelly 
placed, as to have not aerumb of bread to give away; and gratitude 
was the prime virtue of good folks who had nothing on earth to be thank- 
ful for. 

But by whomsoever these qualities may be possessed, the rich, 
in his view, had them not. That was always a settled point. He 
looked upon a man who had amassed much wealth, ina light exactly 
opposite to that in which he is regarded in the great world, w vhere he is 
alwavs a good man. He attached none but the hardest and most 
literal meaning to the definition of money as the root of all evil; and 
insisted upon the perpetuity of the principle which describes a rela- 
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tionship between rich men and camels, in reference to heaven and the 
eye of the needle. 

The heart’s sunshine, in a smile of loving kindness, would diffuse 
itself over his face as he listened to the eulogium justly pronounced 
upon the character of some beneficent stranger. Speak of the good 
man’s filial piety, his fatherly devotion,: his “unbounded philanthropy Y, 
his unimpeachable justice—his me ekness, generosity, and honour—and 
the soul of Screw would seem to start into his eves in glistening tears— 
appear to sit there with a fond and ardent look, silently singing poeans 
in the excellent creature’s praise. But add to this intelli: vence con- 
cerning his gifts and advantages that this good Christian was as rich 
as a Jew, and the diffused smile of brotherlyjlove and admiration would 
instantly gather itself up into the gloomiest and most sceptical scowl 
imaginable, and with a single shrug of the shoulders he would) shake 
offevery rag of the flowing sympathies in which he had arrayed him- 
self. 

He would listen believingly, while you confined your list of a man’s 
endowments to every exalted virtue under heaven—but talk not of his 
three-and-a-half per cents. 

Screw’s look, while you expatiated on the deeds of another How- 
ard, would plainly say, ‘*God-like creature!” but just add, at the 
diane of the eulogy, “ and he’s so rich,”—the look would list antly fur- 
nish as intelligible a commentary, ‘* Precious raseal ! 

While led to suppose his new neighbour somewhat needy, he would 
Jaunch forth with astonishing fervour in his praise, proving that the 
unknown was of a nature so incorruptible and lofty, that had he been 
placed originally in Paradise instead of Adam, mau would never have 
fallen at ail. But when the fact crept out (as all secrets will, though 
a commission be issued for their suppression), that his purest of all 
possible neighbours was assessed very heavily to the Income-tax, 
Screw without a moment’s delay discovered, that he was a wretch who 
would notat all mind stewing his own legitimate child, to make a wash 
for some shameless Narcissa of his acquaintance. 

This loud railing at the rich was not unheard in the parish, nor did 
it fail to clicit observations concerning thet ailer. 

*¢ Tis poverty must plead his excuse,’ said the great majority, who 
did not in the least dislike to hear him, for the pleasure of telling him 
in return, how they did not exactly think that he was always in the 
right—not alw ays—and how they had once known of a rich man who 
was really uncommonly kind at heart, although he had a curious way 
of Showing it, And every body concluded by saying, 

Screw will never wet on at this rate. Rich folks do not like to hear 
the truth told at all hours. No, poor he is, and poor he will ever re- 
main.” 

3ut hatred of the knavery and heartlessness allied to wealth, was 
not John Secrew’s sole characteristic—it was accompanied by as in- 
tense and dignified a scorn of the stupidity which he imputed to the 
rich. He always associated a full purse with an empty head. When 
he saw a supe rb carriage sweep by, its happy inmate lolling in Juxu- 
riant and soft- cushioned repose, the image brought to the mind of 
Screw, through the medium of his eyes, was that of a fat, heavy, In- 
dolent fool, who just knew that the day was Friday, and his county 
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Devon. His unalterable conviction was, that the children of the rich 
were sent to college merely to learn the doctrine, that education is 
superfluous — they are simply taught to know the one truth, that 
knowledge is unnecessary. 

In the midst of his tirade against the fools, as the certain and con- 
stant inheritors of the goods of fortune, some enthusiast, ignorant of 
the nature of the beast, would try to stop him. 

‘‘Granting that riches often fall to the fool’s lot, why complain? 
Would you be so sav agely cruel as to wish to fasten on the afllicted 
fool the burden of poverty, as an addition to his misfortune? Nature 
generally balances her gifts very nicely. To the labouring masses, she 
often gives strong health and activity of life ; to the intellectual, poverty, 
for it requires a ” philosophic mind to bear the evil; and on the rich 
she bestows—” 

‘¢ Intense and incurable iznorance,” would be Screw’s interposition 
on every occasion. Well, never mind,” continued he, * the fool and 
his money are soon parted; fortune, before she fills his pocket, cuts a 
hole in it.’ 

And all the parish declared that it was highly imprudent of John 
Screw to speak as he habitually spoke of his landlord the squire, of 
the wealthy member for the borough, of his worship the rich justice, 
and of the bishop of the diocese. At the same time every body de- 
clared— 

“It’s very plain and downright dealing, this of Screw’s. He sticks 
to his principles, as all must own. Honest he is, and honest he will 
ever remain,” 

It is as easy, while you are about it, to prophesy eternal honesty as 
perpetual poverty ; ; and this prediction of the parish was worthy 
to pair off with the other, which foretold that the railer at monied men 
would never be rich himse re But the character of the parish for un- 
usual profundity in obtaining a private view of the decrees of fate was 
considerably shaken, by an inc! dent that graced the very next election 
for the ne ighbouring borough-town. 

His landlord the squire, ‘and his w orship the justice, and the wealthy 
ex-member himself, had, throughout the feck: of canvassing, vainly 
endeavoured to win the vote of John Screw. The honest man was 
not tobe had, The soliciting parties were rich enough amongst them to 
buy the whole borough; and therefore he had no faith in their prin- 
ciples. He admired the breadth of their views, but took an objection 
to the depth of their purses. 

The election-morning dawned, the poll opened, the contest ran fear- 
fully close—every quarter of an hour came the squire, the justice, 
and the rich candidate, resolute to subdue the unconquerable repug- 
nance of Screw to a representative with a pound in his pocket. Never 
was such perseverance witnessed on either side. 

The feeling manifested by honest John at one o'clock in the day, 
amounted toa provo king pig-headedness; at two ithad acquired the dig- 
nity of a determined obstinacy; bythree it had become a great moral firm- 
ness ; by half-past it had arisen to a noble fixedness of pure principle ; 
at a quarter to four it had swollen into an exalted inflexibility of pur- 
pose; and at five minutes to the hour mentioned, when it had burst 
into a sublime grandeur of soul dazzling the beholder, it gave way all 
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on a sudden; and John Screw, yielding himself to the soft per- 
suasions of his wealthy suppliant, was escorted to the poll, linked 
arm in arm with the exulting squire and the condescending justice. 

The seat was won by purity of election and the single vote of ho- 
nest John Screw, but unhappily it was lost again, not two "months after, 
by the vote of a committee of the House, aflirming purity of election 
to be nothing but gross, bribery. At the contest which followed, 
Screw, who had disconcerted the parish prophets before by supporting 
the man of wealth in the crisis of fate, now again baffled ‘their specu- 
lations, by voting, not for the rich candidate whom his vote had re- 
turned at the last election, but for a much richer candidate, who start- 
ing against him was for more purity still. 

“And as a similar result ensued, and a third, naya fourth, fifth, and 
sixth election took place for the independent borough, within the space 
of a year or two, Screw had repeated opportunities of acting upon his 
conviction that money is the root of all evil—which he did “by voting 
invariably for the richest candidate-—and always it was observed ata 
very late period of the contest, as though his convictions required 
the greatest possible time to adjust themselves conscientiously. 

It was observed in the progress of these events, that people by de- 
grees ceased to make reference to the poverty of plain John Screw ; at 
all events they ceased to be of opinion that he would remain poor all 
his days. At the same time they left off discoursing about his down- 

right honesty, and not a soul within the bounds of the parish was ever 
atter heard to predict, that let who might be a hypocrite, honest John 
would be himself to the end of all things. 

It was also to be noticed that from the date of this change an alte- 
ration took place, insensibly perhaps, in the tone of Screw towards the 
corrupt, the cold, the selfish, the hateful rich. Prosperous people were 
no longer snakes in the grass, stinging him wheresoever he walked. Men 
of enormous wealth might cross his path without crossing his spirit. 
They rolled past him like moving money bags, and he 1 ailed not at all. 
He saw the possessor of ten thousand a year snugly cushioned in his 
carriage, with his sleek head comforted in velvet, and the idea of an 
ignorant fatness, a lordly and upstart stupidity parading its wealth and 
affecting dignity, never once shot into his mind, The monied classes 
no longer seemed to him the grinders of the cheated poor; nor did 
the middle class imitate the rich, and oppress in their turn, while wor- 
shipping the golden calf. He ceased to call the art of growing rich, 
knavery under the sanctity of law; and when he looked upon a man 
who could reckon up his rent-roll by thousands, he muttered, reveren- 
tially, ‘* That’s no fool !” 

Very far wrong was the ‘* everybody,” who vowed that John Screw 
would always be poor; for he died the other, day leaving a hundred 
thousand pounds behind him. Equally wrong were the same good 
peeple when they protested that he would always be honest, for he 
wrung this amount of hard cash, “how he could,” out of that cold 
mine to the iron- handed grasper, the pressing wants ‘of the embarrassed 
and the honourable. John Screw never missed the chance of coining 
a farthing by any legal means, and never possessed a farthing that he 
did not make breed. He always tricd hard for twins; but “farthing 


for farthing he would get. 
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56 Sonnet. 


He realized, as the builder up of a fortune, the withering and deadly 
triumph of his own early theory, that the rich man is a compound of 
the knave and the fool; and he died the victim to a blind faith in his 
favourite maxim, that a fool and his money are soon parted. John 
Screw never discovered that the greatest of fools is he who does not 
know how to part with it. . 

The consequence of this mistake of his, that what it 1s wise to acquire 
under all circumstances it is folly to part with under any, hung with 
the gloom of a black winter-cloud over the remainder of his cold, 
Spare, auxious, shivering existence. He might have had the respect of 
the political party he opposed, and the applause of that he assisted ; 
he might have avoided the accusing cries of children pursuing him in 
sleep—the fiantic looks of wives and mothers famine-stricken—the 
Savage imprecations of wretches suffering alinost under the death- 
struggle in his relentless grasp. But he was a vulgar, dull-witted 
knave in the acquisition of riches, embodying all the villany which the 
keen and eager eves of his hatred had ever seen in rich men. 

Again, he might have surrounded himself with smiling children and 
cheerful acquaintances—he might have had the blazing hearth, the 
social ylass, the laughing gossip, the exquisite companionship of the 
favourite book ; but he was the most absurd, the most abject of all fools 
in the close keeping of his riches—preferring cold, darkness, abstinence, 
loneliness within his home—and the scorn of man, the pitying horror of 
woman, the very mockery of artless and revelling youth, without. 

A little half-pint of brandy would have saved his worthless life when 
attacked by that last horrible spasm—but a fool and his money are not 
soon parted! Body and soul shall part first! 





SONNET. 
A VISION. 


MetuovuGut, upon a dizzy cape reclined, 
A maiden lay ; sad-browed, and seraph-eyed ; 
And to the moon that rode aloft, she sighed ; 


And to the stars, and to the whispering wind, 
That stirred her tresses, with dark wreath confine: 


—- 
- 


“Ve cometh not! he cometh not!” she cried : 
“ Fear not, he cometh!” so the gales replied. 
And ever and avon as there she pined, 


And listless gazed, would sail a starry Fame 
Into the empyrean: they from shore 
Of Tiber, or the old [lissus came, 
But at the last there rose a Form of power, 
Like to a god, star-browed : of Avon he: 
She rose, and smiled. She was Melpomene. 
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ON THE BRITISH SPUNGES. 


Heaven helps those who help themselves. 
OLD PROVERB. 


Tuere has been lately a zoological work on this subject and with 
this title; but our present design is not to consider spunges in the way 
they are treated by professors of natural history. At the same time 
we set out with the principle established or recognised by De Roget 
and others, that the Spunge is a subject of the animal kingdom; in- 
tending, however, to proceed a little further, and consider “that more 
exalted species of the same genus, which the higher zoology that 
pushes its inquiries up to our own species, commonly finds in the form 
of the human animal. 

The spunge of the zoologists, if we remember their conclusions 
correctly, is stated to be a conglomeration, or sort of aggregate meeting 
of zoophytes, instinct with a common, life, and possessing a simple but 
peculiar organization, which admits of being briefly described as all 
stomach and all mouth. The applicability of this description to the 
human Spunge would lead to the inference that, notwithstanding the 
apparent dillerence in outward structure, the two creatures have a 
common law of being; and this inference is powerfully confirmed by 
the manifest conformity between the habits of both; the higher as well 
as the lower branches of the Spunge family living altogether on 
suction. 

In order to understand the anatomy and physiology of the human 
Spunge, we must pursue the same process by which zoologists have 
arrived at the knowledge they possess of the common Spunge—we 
must dissect, or eut it up ; and our only regret is that the operation is 
not to be performed by an experter anatomist, for the subject demands 
the probe of a Swift, or the lancet of a Lucian. 

Lucian has indeed distinguished himself by his able researches into a 
kindred field of investigation, the nature and habits of the parasite; but 
we shail be able to show in the sequel, that between the parasite and 
the spunge there exists a very clear and decided difference. 

The human Spunge holds a distinguished place in that numerous 
section of our species, ** male and female after their kind,” who live 
upon resources not their own—a section which includes a multitude of 
individuals whose social habits and instincts adapt them to the climate 
of Australia, much better than to that of the British Isles. Yet the 
moral qualities by which the Spunges contrive to maintain themselves 
(with various degrees of comfort or luxury, according to the powers of 
suction they possess), are as much part and parcel of a man’s capital 
as his land, his money, or his plate; and in this point of view, the 
genus we are discussing lives on its own proper resources as much as 
the most respectable and independent class in the community. Law- 
yers admit incorporeal hereditaments amongst the branches of real 
property, and under this head we may properly reckon the possession 
or acquirement of impudence, in which, as in money, there are various 
degrees of wealth, some being actual millionaires, while others, poor 
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devils, want even the modicum of confidence that enabled Lazarus to 
squat himself at the rich man’s door catching at crumbs. Brass, in 
the moral sense of the word, is frequently as precious a metal as gold or 
silver; and will exchange in the market of the world for an astonish- 
ing quantity of the good things of life. In these griping and sordid 
times it cannot be said of many of the fair S€X, that ‘‘ her face is her 
fortune” in the sense of the old song; but in another sense not only 
do a great many ladies, but a great many gentlemen, too, possess 
fortunes, and very snug ones, in their faces. 

A little brass there is better than both pockets full of the same 
metal, with the Queen’s head on it. Those who have made bronzes 
their study, will perceive at a glance the immense importance of a face 
of that material to a member of the Spunge fraternity. Many a capi- 
tal dinner is purchased in this good city of London with a little bit of 
brass; and bya very small additional disbursement of the same useful 
coin, it is matter of quotidis in experience, that a supper, a bed, and a 
breakfast the ensuing morning, may be secared likewise. It would be 
the least difficult thing in the world to name scores of individuals, 
who every day of their lives coin their countenances into the means of 
subsistence, and live by the bronze of their foreheads instead of the 
sweat of their brows. 

It may indeed be said of the Spunges what Lord Bacon says of the 
usurers, that they eat their bread in the sweat of their neighbours’ 
brows, and thus evade the * prime and eldest curse” upon the human 
family. They also make a lucrative perversion of the text—** knock 
and it shall be opened, ask and ye shall receive,” for their wont is to 
knock at the doors of some doomed ac juaintance, Or unsuspecting 
friend, about the critical hour of dinner, 


Soft hour which wakes the wish and melts the hea:t,— 


led by savoury steams from basement-story rising, or peeps through 
iron bars at the roasting joint. Then with cordial and pressing hospi- 
tality do they invite themselves to dine! 

I knew an individual of this species, a man all mouth and stomach, 
like his marine prototype, whose usage it was to traverse at the correct 
hour (which he knew with more precision than the Astronomer Royal 
notes the time when a star of the first rank and consequence comes 
upon the meridian) the streets of a whole region of the town; his 
practised eye penetrant through the kitchen-windows of each house to 
which he possessed any means of access ; his nostrils open to inhale 
every odorous breeze from the Araby of the area. We used to call his 
perambul: itions ** Cook’s Veyages,” and sometimes joke with him about 
the discovery of the 5 Sandwich isles, or an expedition to Spitzbergen. 
He was able, from personal observation, to recount with accuracy the 
dinners of fifty families upon any given day; he knew the house where 
there was a dinner of ceremony—an affair of state and pretension— 
perhaps an annual blaze of hospitality, lighting up for once in a twelve- 
month, the cool and silent grotto, met aphorically called a kitchen— 
perhaps some great politico-culinary stroke of Machiavelism, to bring 
about a matrimonial alliance between the illustrious houses of Smith 
and Thomson—in a word, a festival—a banquet—a secular entertain- 
ment—a gala day. He did not much affect dinners of this kind; 
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possibly he found the grapes a little sour, for though’ his nose 
served him well enough for a compass, and brought him to the mouth 
of the harbour, it is easy to conceive that on such occasions the port 
itself was generally inaccessible without a card. Quieter festivities 
were more to his taste: he was of Martial’s opinion in such matters, 


Aufer opes, pone dapes,— 


which has been pleasantly translated, 
More carving and less gilding. 


The house for him was one where dining well is a custom and esta- 
blished institution, where once or twice a week at least was spread a 
round table with covers for six or eight, and the help of the fishmonger 
and wine-merchant was more in request than that of the silversmith 
and the florist. Give hima soup, aturbot, a haunch of mutton, a 
bottle of sherry or madeira at dinner, and one of claret, or even mar- 
vellous old port, after removal of the cloth—he was content as a 
philosopher or an eremite. Not the value of one sous did he set on 
the most gorgeous epergne that ever oppressed a table; as to roses, 
balsams, and camellias, he held them in the most sovereign contempt. 
Indeed, I have remarked that the Spunges generally make very light 
of epergnes; they are equally insensible to the variegated splendours 
of Bohemian glass, and you need not ruin yourself in Indian china to 
make them comfortable. The substantials of life satisfy all the desires 
of this simple race, these true sons of Epicurus. 

But to return to the case of my own acquaintance, I have often 
found him so minutely informed as to a dozen dinners on a particular 
day, that it was impossible not to think that he dealt with some savoury 
devil, who gave him the extraordinary intelligence he possessed, or 
that by virtue of some magical gift of ubiquity, he had been present at 
the purchase of every individual cutlet, lobster, woodcock, and pine- 
apple, eaten, or to be eaten, through an entire district of the town, 
He knew of the Spanish ham sent to Colonel Hackbut, by the British 
consul at Barcelona, and he knew when the ham was to be dressed as 
well as if he had been present wheu the orders for dressing it were 
given. He knew as much about the fine turkey that came up by the 
Norwich coach to Mr. Cramwell, a present from his brother-in-law, 
the vicar of Bigham, as if the said turkey had been a direct consign- 
ment to his own larder (supposing him to have had a larder, which it 
need scarcely be said that he had not). Ifa haddock arrived from 
Dublin at any house in all Marylebone (for that was his province and 
many a good dinner is eaten in Marylebone, let Mayfair say what it 
will), my omniscient friend knew the length and weight of the fish to 
an inch and a grain, and could tell you also, whether the Irish cousin 
who sent it, was a Mac, an O, or a Murphy. Equally marvellous 
was the ingenuity with which from the mere data of a turkey, a haddock, 
ora ham of Yorkshire, he traced out the smallest details of a dinner. 
The refined logic which he employed in this process was, equal to 
Cuvier’s most celebrated investigations in natural history, where that 
great zoologist has inferred from a single bone the entire structure, 
form, habits, dispositions, and history of an Icthyosaurus, or a mam- 
moth. To deduce the whole constitution of a dinner from the know- 
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ledge of a single dish is just as wonderful an exercise of the reasoning 
faculty, to say nothing of the superior importance and dignity of gas- 
tronomical researches. The discoveries of my friend Spunge were 
made to be eaten, whereas Cuvier, when he had worked out of his head 
the finest and fattest Megatherion that ever Nimrod bagged ina day’s 
coursing, had never the pleasure of broiling one of its stupendous 
chops, or supping on one of its seven-lea cued trotters. 

When all the intelligence of the day was collected the great question 
came to be disc: ussed—whe re to spunge? And this was a problem not 
always to be solved by the mere relative merits of the dinners on the 
list. The best cheer was sometimes at a house where he had volunteered 
already hazardously often; or the recollection of a ‘* cold shoulder’ 
would oceasion: lly induce him to re linquis! h a better table for a worse. 
Ceteris paribus, however, he pushed for the best dinner to be had, and 
he generally contrived, for four or five days in the week, to escape the 
horrors of a solitary beefs ‘teak. But there were times when, with all 
his sagacity, he miscalculated egregiously, and committed himself in- 
extric ably to a leg of mutton and turnips, where the phenomena 
seemed to prognosticate all that is substantial upon the earth, dainty in 
the air, or delicious in the waters. 

Upon one occasion perceiving an unusual culinary ferment at a house in 
—— strect, the furnace thrice heated, and the batterie de cuisine play- 
ing all its guns, he ** dropped tn” upon his ponpere friend Sir Thomas 
Titmouse in his most felicitous and accidental style. The point was 
carried with the most charming facility, and my formal friend insisted 
upon returning home to dress, although Sir Thomas goodnaturedly 
proposed to receive him, *‘accoutred as he was.” 

The idea was shoe king, a accordingly at the appointed hour he re- 
appeared in a white waistcoat, re fuige utas to his feet in patent leather, 
and in full dining-out array. Sir Thomas and his lady reeetved him ; 
there was no other company ' 

* By day and night,” thou cht he, ** but this is wondrous strange !” 
to wit, that the good knight and his lady should have ordered so splen- 
did a dinner for their simple selves. However, “the fewer the better 
cheer,”” says the proverb; and as ‘the creedy ‘aa adage passed across 
his mind, the luxurious trio went down to the parlour. They were 
seated :—a triangular dinner-party is better than a triangular duel, at 
any rate. The covers rose. Mysterious hcaven!—a pair of fried 
soles and a boiled neck of mutton! The kitchen where the furnace was 
thrice heated, and where he had seen the culinary battery playing all 
its guns, was the kitchen of the adjoining house! 

Upon another occasion deserying a haunch of venison revolving be- 
fore a glowing tire, where there was no possibility of being deceived as 
to the connexion between the kitchen and the house, he invited himself, 
or extorted an invitation, as usual, There was a family party, but for 
the sake of a naunch he could put up with a great deal. The time 
came; dinner was served, solid and stolid as such dinners are notori- 
ously. There was a very strong soup and a very big fish, and these 
ood things having vanished, their respective places were taken by a 
sirloin trom a prize ox, and a prodigious boiled turkey. 

‘* Where is the haunch ?” was the soliloquy of Spunge. 
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There was the place where the venison was not. 


But he had seen the haunch at the fire, et nullus error, as the duke 
has it; so he remembered that they ‘do Strange things at family 
dinners in parts of Marylebone, and concluded that the venison was 
reserved for the second course! That course in due course came. 
Spunge gazed with aching eye-balls, and still 

There was the place where the venison was not. 


He beheld nothing but widgeon and snipes, and a plum-pudding of 
pantomimic magnitude. 

«« Zounds! are they keeping the haunch of venison for the dessert ?” 
was the silent ejaculation of his bruised spirit. But long to maintain 
silence was impossible; the thing was so far “ above reason” that flesh 
and blood could not resist the desire to ask an elucidation. Accord- 
ingly he alluded, as cautiously and incidentally as he could, to the 
sight he had witnessed through the kitchen windows. A reneral titter 
was preliminary to an universal laugh, Then came the expl: imation, 
which was shockingly simple. It chanced that a family, occupying a 
small house next door, and not having the fear of the insolvent court 
before their eyes, were giving a grand entertainment that same day, 
and wanting sufficient room for the operations of their cook, had re- 
quested their accomodating neighbours to roast the hauncl in question 
at their more commodious fire. 

There are numbers of convivial souls who never in their lives invited 
a soul to dinner but—themselves! It is vastly agreeable to be one’s 
own host, and to entertain oneself at another's table. 

“Mr. A , requests the honour of Mr. A-——-’s company at din- 
ner, at the house of Mr. B . 

This is the formula of a self-invitation, and is decidedly the cheapest, 
if not the most respectable mode of entertaining company. — By this 
plan Mr. B has all the trouble and expense, with the exception of 
the eforesaid little bit of brass, which ts all that the dinner costs Mr, 











A——, and he can spare it extremely well, having a handsome com- 
petence of the same coin to live ou. Economy, however, is not the 
sole advantage of thesystem. Had B—— invited A——, there would 


have been an oblization upon A—— to invite B—— in return. This 
is so well established that it is held that an action lies by inviter against 
ii vitee, in case the latter enters upon the premises of the former by 
virtue of his writ of invitation, and dines at the inviter’s costs and 
charges. Some lawyers indeed go the length of maintaining that there 
Is a rierh tof action in all cases where there is a bond Jide card or note, 
whether the invitation be accepted or refused. But be thisas it may, 
it seems perfectly indisputable that where there is no invitation there 
can be no obligati m incurred, and this is a principle of immense im- 
portaace, for as there is nothing so painful to an independent mind as 
to be in debt, even for a dinner, so is there nothing more convenient 
than to dine luxuriously, aud leave the house of one’s Amphitryon, 
not merely not bound to requite him with so much as a mutton-chop, 
but morally justified in cutting to-morrow the very man whose venison 


you cut to-day. 
The force of the word engagement, as it is used in the commerce of 
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hospitality, is not always understood as it ought to be. To what does 
the inviter engage the invitee? Not merely to the dinner, because the 
latter has a clear right to decline the invitation, if he has received 
another which he likes better. ‘The nature of the e ngagement is, that 
the invitee shall name another day upon which he is to play the host 
instead of the guest, and degrade conviviality into a grovelling mer- 
cantile transaction. Now by the system of self-invitation the members 
of the Spunge family keep clear of this low practice, and incur no en- 
ragements Ww hatsoever. Nay in strictness they are engaged to them- 
selves, and if they are under any obligation, it is to invite themselves 
to another dinner. 

Hospitality i is, no doubt, an admirable moral quality, and a truly 
christian virtue. We forget whether it is one of the cardinal virtues, 
but it is certainly stron: oly recommended to bishops. The essence of 
it, however, consists in its beit ig cheerful and spontaneous, and exer- 
cised without the remotest view to return or recompense. This the 
Spunges understand so thoroughly that they never dream of making a 
return for the entertainments they partake of. Indeed they cannot 
properiy be said to accept hospitalities at all, as they are never invited, 
and very seldom welcome. 

An acquaintance of mine, who had fallen from prosperous into ad- 
verse circumstances, had the weakness to upbraid a fair-weather friend 
with the number of good dinners he had eaten at his house in the jolly 
days gone by. The defence of the latter was complete. 

«You never invited me to dinner in your life !’ 

The pickpocket who procures a dinner by the sale of a stolen watch, 
might as reasonably be expected to be grateful to the owner of the 
trinket, as the dinner-snatcher to his se owling and inhospitable host. 

The practice of spunging is derived by some authorities frem a no 
less ancient and venerable orizin than the community of goods esta- 
blished amongst the Christians of the first century. If bettie being a 
Christian, gives a dinner, B——, another C hristi: in, IS upon this hich 
example justified in the eyes of men and angels in ‘partaking of it, as 
in fact it is as much his own as if the money that paid for the viands 
had proceeded from his own breeches-pocket. True it is, undoubtedly, 
that many of the Spunges are not particularly distinguished by their 
reputation as religious men, and are therefore open to the reproach of 
being actuated more by the inspiration of the belly-god than by any 
holier impulse; but we must remember that the most pious men have 
their pet doctrines and favourite religious observances; and the 
Spunges are not more exempt from this weakness than their neigh- 
bours. The principle of community of goods may be their special 
favourite, just as almsgiving is the pet virtue of many who compound 
for five hundred unchristianlike acts committed during six days in the 
week, by dropping a sovereign into the poor-box on the seventh. 

In confirmation of this theory, it is to be further observed that 
spunging necessarily leads to the development of numerous Christian 
graces and excellences of the human character. The noble virtue of 
self-abasement is put into daily practice. A thousand mortifications 
are not only endured, but courted, which mi: ght easily be avoided by 
merely coming to the ‘selfish resolution of dining at home upon a mut- 
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ton-chop. There is as much of the spirit of martyrdom evinced per- 
haps in submitting every day to the snubs, rebuffs, dry hits, malign 
insinuations, cold receptions , and the ‘* thousand ills” that spunging Is 
‘heir to,” as in roasting at the stake like Servetus, or being shot to 
death with arrows like St. Sebastian. Many a man submits to be 
roasted himself for the sake of a roast sirloin, or a roast pig. There 
are people who would decline to be the butt of a large company for a 
whole butt of claret; but there are others who willingly submit to it for 
half a dozen glasses. Surely it will not be maintained that the smaller 
the recompense the martyr expects, the less meritorious and honourable 

are the sufferings to which he voluntarily exposes himself. The con- 
trary may f fairly be maintained ; and then how glorious is the character 
of him who places himself in the most despicable situation that can 
be dreamed or imagined for the consideration of a capon’s wing and a 
“ of sherry ! 

Can the spirit of self-humiliation stoop much lower than this? To 
enter without a welcome,—to depart amidst general and almost au- 
dible acclamation,—to partake of good cheer without a word or look 
of hospitable encouragement,—to ” feel that you are the guest by 
sufferance of one who is a host of necessity, —to sce that ther re Is an 
inimical feeling against you from the top to the bottom of the board, 

—an evil eye upon every motion of your kuife and fork, and that the 
sticking in your throat of the largest and sharpest bone in the turbot 
would ‘set the table in a roar,”—to ask for goose, and be sure to be 
helped to the drumstick without sauce,—to know that your company 
is very little, if any thing, less unacceptable than that of a bailiff, a tax- 
eatherer, or the parish undertaker, —to tremble at the mention of 
se or window, lest the idea of kicking you out of the one, or flinging 
you out of the other, should suddenly seize some herculean country 
cousin, anxious to curry the favour of his rich relations in London,— 
to suspect that you are the giggled-at of every giggling girl, and the 
object of the unrebuked school- -boy’s unequivocal laughter,—to be 
one of the circle, yet not for an instant admitted within the pale; to 
be spoken to rarely and contemptuously, unlooked at, although closely 
observed, sullenly and sparingly helped, when helped at all, and taken- 
wine- wattle only out of ostentatious charity. These are but a few of 
the bitter drops inthe Spunge’s cup of martyrdom; the 
medio in fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, 
is with peculiar truth his sad lot. Taking leave to change the quantity 
of the penultimate syllable of « leporum,” we may take this hack- 
neyed quotation to mean, that “ the reflection of being an unwelcome 
guest would embitter the most delicious hare-soup ever brought to 
table.” However, all this is taking the gloomy and sensitive side of 
the picture. There certainly are men who ‘feel the humiliations of this 
calling acutely, yet follow it with perseverance, their love of a good 
dinner being more than a match for their repugnance to “the. rich 
man’s” contumel 7; but in the majority of instances the spunges are 
not a thin-skinned race ; rather addicted to delicacies than particularly 
delicate themselves ; they have a warmth within them that counteracts 
the effects of cold looks, cold receptions, and cold shoulders; the 
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genial glow of sel/-iospitality sustains them in the frigid zones abroad, 
which they prefer to the te mperate climate of their own proper fire- 
sides ; they are ‘made perfect through suffering,” and embrace with 
open eyes, or rather with open mouths, a life “of luxurious infamy, 
counting it a thriving commerce to exchange dishonours for dainties, 
and a rub for a repast. 

Truly marvellous it is what some of these stoics of the mahogany 
will endure, without the slightest apparent effect upon their spirits and 
appetite. The following incident took place at a dinner to which 
one of this fraternity had forced his way through a thousand ob- 
stacles. 

‘* Papa,” asked a precocious boy of eight years old, who in the course 
of his reading had that day met with the word parasite, “ papa, what 
is a parasite ?”’ 

‘A parasite, my dear? why a parasite is one who prefers dining 
out to dining at home, and at another's expense rather than his 
own.” 

* Papa,” pent the little maton, in the ardour of innocent in- 
quiry, ‘*is Mr. Gobbleton a parasite 

You possibly think that Mr. Gobbleton dropped down dead in an 
apoplectic fit. Hedid no such thing! What then did Mr. Gobble- 
ton do? He affected not to hear the conversation, and called with 
perfect composure for a another slice of mutton ! 

‘But my young master was inevitably sent into exile with other 
pains and penalties.” 

Tout au contraire, he got an additional mince-pie for his good hit, 
and it was not the last hit he made at the same gentleman with a view 
to a similar reward; but Mr. Gobbleton ‘* kept never minding” with 
the firmness of a Brutus, and maintained his piace for years at the 
same good table with the taste of an Apicius, and the constancy of a 
Cato. 

Another view of the spunging system, ts to consider it as one of the 
many modes by which the balance of human happiness is preserved 
between those who have too much and those who have too little. 
Spunging preserves the social equilibrium as smuggling maintains the 
mereantile, What the spunges consume is all surplus. Their’s are 
the ‘ap propriation claws,”’ which relieve people in too opulent cir- 
cumstances of their redundant afluence and comfort. Instead of grum- 
bling at the rich, like a snarling Diogenes, the Spunge dines at their 
ex ipe nse like a sapient Aristippus, His maxim is the ancient one— 
‘* that fools make feasts and wise men eat them.”’ In this view of the 
matter we may regard spunging as the poor-law of the higher and 
middle classes, and in what classes are there more paupers to be met 
with? The system is that of ‘* out-door relief,” and it is open to the 

same objection that was made to our old English poor-laws for the 
poor, namely, that the pauper fared infinitely better than his inde- 
pendent neighbour, whose high spirit withheld him from becoming a 
burden to the public. I have sometimes thought that the workhouse 
system might be introduced with advantage ‘amongst the paupers of 
from one to five hundred a- year, who abound in “this odd country. 
But it is to be considered that spunging is itself a very laborious oc- 
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cupation, and that few who pursue the trade have leisure or strength 
for any other branch of industry. 

‘‘ Hard is the toil,” Says Dante, “to mount another's staircase ;"— 
a labour not much less painful than the treadmill, to which not even 
poor paupers are condemned, with all our national detestation of the 
crime of poverty. Yet this is the severe condition upon which Mr, 
Gobbleton, for example, obtained his “ out-door rehef,” although his 
legs, by dint of habit, became at length so well used to the exercise, 
that he grew actually miserable if he went for one day without a turn 
upon his friend’s treadmill,—I mean his staircase. 

Spunging has not, in all cases, the ‘excuse, or pretext of poverty, 
for there are rich spunges as well as poor ones; nay, there are 
rich men who spunge on poor men, just as if Dives were to hunt out 
the hovel of Lazarus, and dine with him on the contents of his wallet. 
Miserly old bachelors are commonly found at the tables of needy mar- 
ricd men, who fear to refuse them a dinner, lest they should mar some 
remotest chance of a legacy of fifty pounds to an unportioned 
daughter, or of some fricid letter of introduction for a triendless 
son to a deputy secretary’s deputy’s deputy. There is a great deal of 
this system of obtaining ‘dinners upon false pretences. IT have known 
a dozen capital dinners’ given to a man who happened to be a second 
cousin to the wife of a Director of the East India Company, merely 
through a vague hope, basely created and encouraved, that Tom would 
procure a valuable appointment at Bombay, through the influence of 
one who could not have obtained for bis own father the situation of 
hall-porter to any house in Hindostan—if the houses in Tindostan 
have hall-porters. 

During the recent excitement produced by the war in China, I 
knew a case of two respectable old ladies who were at the cost of 
three dinners a week to a kind-hearted gentleman of their acquaint- 
ance, who passed himself upon them as an oracle of Chinese news, in 
which they were interested on account of a nephew who was serving 
under General Pottinver; and this kind-hearted gentleman possessed 
no other source of intelligence as to events in Chins than the columns 
of the daily newspapers. They were columns indeed to him, for they 
su) ported him for six months. Unfortunately for him, the nephew of 
these single women fell in the campaign, and his death cut short the 
career of dinners. He made a desperate attempt to rally the old 
ladies by throwing doubts upon the return of killed and wounded: but 
it was all in vain; they could not, or they would not, see any more 
company for the season. 

This subiect is too fertile to be exhausted in one article. There is 
more to be said of the Spunges before we have done with them; and 
in particular we meditate a separate discussion upon the Spunge of the 
feminine gender. It is bad enough to be spunged on by a buccaneer- 
ing bachelor, but when the Spunge is the mother of a family of 
Spunec s, who all go a-spunging together, the visitation has no equal, 
if we except the pl: agues of FE rypt. However, we have seen instances 
of this scourge, and i in another article we shall endeavour to depict it. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** PETER PRIGGINS,” “ COLLEGE LIFE,” &C. 
No. V. 
THE Visit. 
Dux femina facti.—V1IRGIL. 
Cuapr. I. 


Arrer hearing the adventures of the chaplain and his excellent 
wife, the ex-widow W rightly, I confess that I was anxious to renew my 
acquaintance with the latter, and to be introduced to the former. My 
friend, Jonathan Sternpost, promised to gratify my wishes on the fol- 
lowing day after he had seen that every body and every thing was 
going on properly at the farm. He also promised that his lady should 
join ‘the party, which removed many of my fears of being accounted a 
rude being for leaving her so much to herself, and running away with 
her husband, whom she could not endure should be long out of her 
sight, although they had been married more than one year. Having 
made this agreement, we took our nightcaps and sought our beds. 

I do not think Jonathan was se olded for sitting up later than usual 
that night, as I heard a sweet, kind voice say, as | parted from him at 
his chamber-door, *T hope you have been entertaining your friend, and 
enjoving yourself, my love :” instead of a salutation which I once 
heard addressed to a married friend by his wife under similar circum- 
stances—* Oh, itis you, at last, is it? I wish you had stayed up all 
night.” 

‘I thought that very severe and very queer at the time, as the parties 
had made what is called a love- match, and taken the trouble to go all 
the way to Gretna to get married ;—but then I did not know the world 
so well as I do now. 

The moulin-au-vent ‘sat lightly on my bosom’s throne,” if that is 
the poetic for stomach ; and only excited my brain sufficiently to pro- 
duce a degree of incipient apople xv, caleula ‘ted to ensure a sound and 
sonorous sleep. I awoke in the morning with a confused mixture of 
ideas concocted of seaside towns with useless market-places within 
them, lawvers’ houses of red-brick and green-shutters, boarding- 
schools for young ladies, with convenient drawing-room windows, fur- 
nished with love-esc apes instead of fire-escapes, ‘and grammar-schools 
filled with boys labouring under measles, hooping-cough, scarlatina, 
and other catchable and inflammatory disorders. To these phantoms 
of the brain were added visions of ill-used and defamed head- -masters, 
unreasonable parents, deceitful servant-maids, and dying school-mis- 
tresses, ** putting this and that together,” as some old ladies say who 
are somewhat addicted to the vernac ular in their conversations, I re- 
covered the thread of the narrative which I had heard overnight, 
and which had been pretty considerably entangled during my heavy 


sleep. 
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A sharp run down to the brook, and a plunge in its cool, brilliant 
waters, soon restored me to all the few senses of which I am naturally 
ossessed, or, as an attorney would say, ‘* Of which I stand seized.” 

Breakfast—that “* sure test of a virtuous mind,” as a medical friend 
of mine calls it, was not over so soon as it might have been, had we not 
had an accompaniment obligato in the shape of the London newspaper 
to play with our bacon, kidneys, and other relishes. However, the 
broiled fish came at last, the terminus of our meal, and as my friend 
Jonathan threw the bones to the cat, and vilely punning, said, fin-is 
coronat oh! puss, he rose from the table, and set out on his walk to 
the farm, accompanied by the reader’s very humble servant, who, like 
a well-bred pointer, kept ‘at heel” without any fear of being ordered 
to‘ make a point” of stopping by a toe-ho! 

There is something to me very delightful in accompanying a re- 
spected—I might in this case say, a beloved—master over his farm 
among his labourers. It is a cheering sight to see them smile gladly 
on his approach, and touching their hats as politely as they know how 

to do it, bid him good day, and remark upon the weather, the prospects 
of the season, and the work on which they are engaged. It reminds 
me of those good old days which I recollect in my youth, “ when 
George IV. was (nof) king;” when gentlemen did not communicate 
with their tenants and labourers through the medium, not an acromatic 
one, of alawyerand a bailiff. Then all parties felt an interest in the 
land that they tilled. The landlord’s eye was over his tenant and his 
labourer. He took care that the former did not pay too much for his 
farm, and that the latter was not paid too little for his work. The 
sondnt felt that the eve of his landlord was upon him, and did the best 
for the land, and the labourer knew that if oppressed by his master, he 
had an appe al to the owner of the soil, and a ready means of redress- 
ing his own grievances. 

“‘Now—but I must “ take heed,” as gamekeepers say to straying 
spaniels, or i shall get involved in an interminable discussion on agri- 
culturals, and, to resuscitate a deceased Joseph, that worn-out doe-pick 
the corn-laws, All 1 mean to say is, that gentlemen of ‘* the landed 
interest,”’ as they are called, because they do not take much interest in 
their land, except what accrues from it in the shape of returns on the 
principal laid out in its purchase, generally employ a professional man 
to let their farms, and let their tenants employ their labourers at the 
lowest possible wages. Mind, I say generally—there are many glo- 
rious exceptions, though among them I do not rank those would-be- 
thought agriculturalists, who play at farming on a model farm, worked 
by aclever bailiff, and exhibit prizes which they have gained by showing 
cattle fatted on mangel-wurzel, swedes, or turnips, under the directions 
of a hireling, trained to the trade in some other county, and on which 
trade he gets quite as fat as the oxen or sheep he fattens. 

My worthy host, Sternpost, farms one of his farms—do not smile 
Mr. Londoner, the term is correct—farms one of his farms himself. 
It is true that he employs what the villagers call a Bailey under him; 
but then he, the said Bailey or Bailiff, is merely an old experienced 
labourer, w ho has the additional sum of three shillings weekly above 
the wages given to those whom he overlooks, and who does as much, 
if not more, than they do. 
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He consults his master daily, or more correctly, eveningly, on the 
work to be done on the following morning. During this consultation, 
he does not scruple to differ in opinion from his master, if he sees oc- 
casion to do so; nor does he offend his master by so ’ doing ; though 
sometimes, as I have myself witnessed, he is called an “ old fool” for 
the opinions he entertains. He does not turn sulky, but uses his best 
endeavours to prove | that somebody has proved himself a sreater fool 
than the ‘* old fool.” The labourers, on such occasions, favour the 
views of their master or the bailey, according to their judgment, and are 


generally rewarded for their partisanship, by an extra allowance of 


cide , which the ‘y prefer in that quarter of our island to John Barley- 
corn’s heavier and headier tipple. 

In my ramble with my friend on the morning in question, I heard one 
little dialogue which T cannot refrain from relating 

We found old Richard, the bailey, in a cheni-anebitihe watching the 
teams as they ploughed it up. 

‘Well, Richard,” said the master, “the land works well, and I 
think instead of letting it lie fallow, I shall uy this new scheme, and 
sow it with turnips.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! dang it but that’s a good notion,” said Richard, 
slapping his right thigh, ‘‘ what wilt try next I wonder? Sow ¢urmuts 
in autumu—well—well—they’ll come up though, I dare say—-some 
time in the course of next year.” 

** You obstinate old fool—the plan has been tried and succeeded— 
at least so the papers say,” said Jonathan. 

** Papers—ha ! ha! ha! dang it, but that’s a better notion than 
t’other—a deal a printing chap must know about turmut-sowing,” re- 
plied Richard, appealing by a look to the ploughman who stood by, and 
who seemed to smile as if he thor ight that the bailey was a much wiser 
man than his master—in this matter at least. 

“ Well, you pig-headed fellow, I insist upon its being tried, and on 
this five-acre piece,” said the master. 

“Oh, of course, if you insists it must be done—of course—and 
it don’t much matter to I—you'll have to pay for it,’’ replied the 
bailiff. 

“ And I have avery great mind to try another new plan—of sowing 
salt with the turnip- -seed. They say it ‘makes a capital manure if it is 
done judiciously.” 

Old Richard eyed his master as he said this, and after a minute 
replied, 

“ T’ve another notion, master,—sow legs of mutton, too, and then 
you'll only have to boil the crop to have a rood Pawn any day—mutton 
and turnips—and all ready s: alted.’ 

Having delivered himself of this suggestion, he burst into a loud 
laugh, in which ploughmen, ploughboys, master, and myself, all 
joined. 

I found that the bailiff at last consented to sow the turnip-seeds, but 
positively refused to sow a grain of salt with them. 

Ienorant as | am in farming matters, I know that the system of stub- 
ble-turniping after wheat has proved very successful, and I believe that 
salt has been used profitably as a manure. 

And talking of ignorance in farming matters, [ must take permission 
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to relate an instance of it displayed by a lady friend of mine, who, 
having spent the greater part of her life in London, retired into the 
country to pass the remainder of her days. 

The back of her cottage looked upon a farmyard, in which was a 
pond, the favourite resort of a fine brood of white ducks. When she 
saw the owner one day inspecting the growth of his brood, she hurried 
down the garden, and calling to him over the hedge, told him, ‘ she 
should feel much obliged to him to let her have one of the ducks 
when they were grown into geese, for her Michaelmas dinner.”’ 

“ Bless you, marm, ducks is ducks, and never grows into geese,” 
said the farmer. 

‘Well, [ am surprised at that,” said the lady, “ for I know that 
chickens grow into hens.” 

‘That's true enough, marm; so do babbies into men and women; 
but ducks don’t grow to geese any more than mice do to rats, or para- 
sols to umbrellas,” added the farmer, delighted at showing his superiority 
over a Lunnouner. But [ am erratic as usual. 

Well, Jonathan and [ having traversed the farm in all directions, 
returned to the house to change our dress, and prepare for our visit to 
the almshouse. 

Mrs. Sternpost was ready to join us in our walk, aad the children 
were to accompany us as far as the terrace, where their dinner was pro- 
vided for them in the summer dining-room, which the reader of my 
previous numbers may recollect was a favourite resort of the family. 
We converted the meal into a double-barrelled one on this occasion, by 
making our luncheon while the little ones made their dinner. 

1 like dining with children where they have been well tutored, and 
have not smudgy faces, and hands addicted to picking and _ stealing 
every thing within their reach. They seem to enjoy every thing so 
much, and their little attempts at imitating company manners, are so 
very amusing. 

There were but two little Sternposts, a boy and a girl. They had 
been brought up under their mother’s superintendence, and were per- 
fect models of neatness and infantine propriety. There was no ne- 
cessity for mamma to chide, and papa to look sour at their causing 
floatsoms and jetsoms, by shipwrecking glasses of wine, and upsetting 
plates of meat and pudding. They seemed satisfied with what was 
placed before them, and brandished their little forks and spoons after 
a most laudable fashion. They nodded their curly heads to us all, and 
drank to our good healths most becomingly. I was really quite de- 
lighted, and as I showed my delight in my countenance, of course 
papa and mamma were delighted also. 

After this little treat the children were allowed to play about 
the terrace with their nurse, while we walked on to the object of our 
excursion. 

Upon seeing the almshouse for the second time, I thought it looked 
more charming and comfortable than it did on my first view of it. 
The day of our visit, though an autumnal one, was bright and warm. 
The leaves had not yet fallen from the trees of the woods, but had _re- 
sumed that variety of tints which renders the scenery, in the fall of 
each year, so very beautiful. The evergreens, which had been planted 
on the common around the building, formed an agreeable relief to the 
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sear and yellow leaves of the surrounding woods, They reminded me 
of that green old age which succeeds to a virtuous youth, and seemed 
to be in keeping with the bui lding designed for the refuge of those 
whose early life, though clouded with sorrows, promised to terminate in 
heartfelt thankfulness to Him who had at last rewarded their suflering 
goodness. 

While these thoughts were coursing each other through my mind, 
we had nearly reac ched the lodges. ~The one on the right- hand was 
occupied by an aged man and his wife; the latter of whom performed 
the office of porter, as deputy to her hesbend, who was a cripple, and 
unable to move except upon crutches. The other, on the left-hand 
side, was used for the residence of the gardener, who was also an 
aged man, and his son, who assisted him in his not very arduous 
duties. 

As we drew near, the porter, or portress if it be more correct, threw 
open the gate to admit us, and her aged eyes seemed to sparkle with 
somewhat of their earlier fire, as she smiled on the squire and his lady, 
and bid them welcome. To me she courtesied very respectfully, but 
somewhat stiffly, for I was a stranger in the land. 

Her dress was neatness itself. It consisted of a gown of dark- 
gray stuff, a milk-white apron, a starched and crimped collar and a 
mob-cap, trimmed with dark ribbons. Over this she wore a bonnet 
of the species that used, in my boyish days, to be called a poke. 

I took these observations while the old woman was inquiring after 
the health of the squire and squiress, and their little ones, and was 
answering questions relative to the health of herself and her good- 
man. 

These queries being duly put and replied to, she left us with a deep 
courtesy, and promised that her crippled husband should be out in his 
great chair ready to pay his respects to his patron on our return. 

The aged gardener and his son next presented themselves to our 
notice, and the same ceremonies were performed, only with a shade 
less garrulity on the part of the dependants—but then women, we are 
told—I1 cannot vouch for or contradict the fact—are more talkative 
than the stronger sex. A ‘thank you, William, for the Pyracanthus 
you sent me,” and an invitation to the house whenever he felt inclined 
to go down and look at the hothouses and flower-gardens, terminated 
our colloquy with the gardeners. 

They had accompanied us to the door of the chaplain’s lodgings, 
pointing out to us the beauty of the chrysanthemums and other 
autumnal flowers, with which the borders were filled, and as they 
turned to leave us, the door was opened by Mr. and Mrs. Lauderly, 
who expressed their pleasure at seeing us, and ushered us into their 
small but neat and cheerful parlour. 

This apartment was their sanctum. Here they were never intruded 
on by the widows, unless they summoned them thither for any especial 
purpose, and then their appearance could not be considered an intru- 
sion. It was but slightly furnished; a table for working ladies’ work, 
and another for reading or writing, a few chairs, whose seats were 
formed of worsted work, the result of the labours of the pensioners, a 
couch similarly ornamented, and a set of book-shelves, well filled, com- 
pleted the whole of its furniture and effects, with the exception of a 
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few vases filled with culled flowers, and a few plants growing in pots 
yiaced in the recess formed by the window. — This window was large, 
and of painted glass, which shed a sombre light over every thing as the 
predominant colour was of that light ¢erra sienna tint which may ,be 
seen in many of our cathedrals. 

A few minutes sufficed for me to survey the locus in quo the chap- 
Jain and his lady passed many tranquil and happy hours. I then 
turned my attention to the occupants themselves. The chaplain, Mr. 
Lauderly, was ‘tall, thin, and gentlemanly” in person, and of course 
dressed in the colour and fashion of his order: a plain black suit, with 
knees, silk stockings, and buckles at the terminations of his nether 
garments and in his shoes. His hair was nearly gray, although he was 
not an old man, and slightly powdered. His forehead was high and 
expansive, and his eyes were of that mild, pensive cast, which one sees 
in some of the older pictures of saints and m: wtyrs. The expression 
of his face was serene and benevolent. 

Mrs. Lauderly was but little changed in appearance since I saw her 
last. ‘She was still very beautiful, for her beauty was that of mind 
and expression more than of regularity of feature and brilliancy of 
complexion. Her mild blue eyes seemed to harmonize with the deli- 
cacy of her pale features, and her fair hair, scarcely tinted with the 
gray of age, was smoothed over a brow as placid and unrufiled as an 
infant’ “" She was dressed in the costume of her order, if I may use 
an expression more adapted to monastic institutions than to the little 
community over which she presided. The gown was of gray silk, fit- 
ting closely to the person, surmounted by a plain falling collar of pure 
white muslin, and a cap of what I call gauze, but what ladies would 
probably call by some other and more correct name, covered her head. 
The dress well became her tall and stately figure. 

The mention of my name when I was introduced to her recalled me 
to her recollection, and she mentioned many little circumstances that 
had occurred when last we met, which I had totally forgotten, but 
which proved to me that I had not been an unwelcome cuest at the 
Mount even in those my wild days, at least in her estimation. 

With Mr. Lauderly, who thus heard of our former acquaintance, 
any thing formal in the way of introduction was unnecessary. We 
shook hands cordially, and with that shake seemed to have announced 
ourselves to each other as friends for life. Iliked him, and I felt that 
he liked me, and that mutual feeling of goodwill is always pleasing to 
both parties, and puts them upon a good footing at once. We can all 
of us, | think, tell whether we shall like a person or not before we have 
been long in his company. I, at least, have seldom been deceived in 
my judgme nt of another's compatibility with myself after a very short 
acquaintance with him or her. I can generally tell whether we shall 
amalgamate readily, or require welding, like two bits of hard metal, 
before we can be made to unite in the Bonds of sociality, not to say of 
amity. If I do not think we shall amalgamate as readily as mercury 
does with the precious metals, I shun the party as soon as possible, for 
I have a great repugnance to being heated and hammered, in the fur- 
nace and on the forge of ceremony, into an appearance of friendship 
with any one whom 1 feel I cannot like. 

This is erratic again. 
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‘‘T trust,” said the chaplain, “that you are come up to our little 
asylum with our kind friends of the Mount, to share our frugal meal, 
which will be in readiness for you in a very few minutes.” 

“] think, my dear, you can hardly doubt it, as Mr. and Mrs. Stern- 
post know our unfashionable hours, and that we are always rejoiced to 
see them, and any of their friends,” said Mrs. Lauderly. 

1 could only reply by looking to Jonathan and his lady, who under- 
stood the meaning of my look, and replied for me, the husband being 
the first spe aker—as I think he ought to be. 

‘Why the simple fact is, that we have just partaken of the children’s 
dinner on the terrace, and I suppose we sat longer than we intended, 
for I had no notion it was so near your dinner hour.” 

‘The children were very good, and our friend here seemed to enjoy 
his luncheon an id their company so much, that time flew faster than 
we dreamed of,” said Mrs. Sternpost. 

‘* But you will stay with us now you are here,” said Mrs. Lauderly, 
‘Sand I will order a dinner for you at your usual hour.” 

‘It will not interfere in the least with our arrangements, and you 
know the simplicity of our mode of living too well to dream of its in- 
conventencing any partot our establishment,” chimed in the chaplain, 
looking ‘* do stay” with both his eyes. 

I bowed between a negative and an affirmative, to imply that I was 
like the perjured Sinon, in utrumgue paratus, ‘*to be or not to be,” a 
guest at the almshouse dinuer-table, as the question might be decided 
by mine host of the Mount. 

Jonathan reluctantly declined the invitation so sincerely given, but 
he had business to transact before dinner, and had invited the parson 
to share the meal with us. Moreover, he had ordered ceitain little de- 
licacies to be prepared which were already undergoing the processes 
necessary to render them worthy of our notice, and indicatory of his 
cook's proficiency in arte culinarid. 

Mrs. Sternpost, too, voted on her husband’s side. She had promised 
the children to return to them on the terrace, and to drink tea with 
them in the nursery, as she probably guessed from the orders given to 
the cook, that so much good eating would require a stronger liquid than 
infusion of hyson, to render good digestion sure. 

The chaplain and his lady looked blank and disappointed. Jonathan 
and his wite both pressed them to preside at their own table, and pre- 
tend to eat with the ladies, and then to come down and make a real 
meal at Mount Whistling. This plan was not feasible, as sundry little 
arrangements had been entered into forthe evening which could not be 
superseded without causing disappointment to the greater part of the 
establishment over which they presided. 

What reply could we make to such an assurance? None. We 
came to the determination of compensating for the disappointment 
common to us all which we had experienced this day, by dining at the 
almshouse at their early hour of three on the morrow. 

Thus ended my first visit to the Widow's Almshouse. Like many a 
scene in human life, it began in joy and hope, and ended in disappoint- 
ment. 

As we quitted the precincts of the almshouse we found the old porter 
seated at the gate to greet us. Jonathan shook him kindly by the 
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hand, and inquired after his ailments and infirmities. Mrs. Sternpost 
yut certain questions to him touching the qualities of certain broths 
and jellies which had been sent up to him from the Mount, and the 
efficacy of sundry cordial drinks in relieving pain and promoting rest, 
which had been furnished from the same bounteous quarter. As the 
old man raised his hat to reply, I thought I had never seen so fine a 
head, or so majestic a face in my | ife—certainly not belonging to a 
figure so completely at variance with them. He was literally bent 
double, and his legs appeared to be wasted away and totally unequal 
to support the wei icht of his upper person, — His shoulders were broad, 
his arms long, and his chest ex ‘pansive. Below all was shrunk and 
shrivelled, and he seemed to have no command upen his lower extremi- 
ties. The tone of his yoice was deep and sonorous, and his eyes, for 
an old man, were clear and brilliant. 

After Mrs. Sternpost had ascertained all his little wants, and pro- 
mised to satisfy them, we took our leave, and returned to the children, 
who were romping on the terrace. While their mother was engaged 
with them, my friend and I walked homeward, 1 took the opportu- 
nity of our being alone together to question him as to the cause of the 
porter's ailments. His reply led to a little history to which I shall de- 
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In the wood immediately above the terrace whence, as I have said, 
the splendid view of the Severn and its banks was gained, and not very 
far from the common on which the almshouse was built, stood a cot- 
tage,’which had been for many years occupied by the gamekeeper of the 
Mount W histling estates. 

About thirty years before the period of this my visit to the Mount, 
and in the lifetime of my friend’s father, the admiral, this cottage was 
occupied by William Gurden, who was the head samekeeper. He was 
a tall, powerful, resolute man, strongly attached to his master and his 
interests, and not given to that vice so common to those of his calling 
—tippling in the alehouse. After his duties were performed, the 
principal coverts visited, the vermin-traps set or examined, and 
the dogs fed or exercised, Gurden’s time was passed in rearing 
tame animals, and in stuffing specimens of rare birds, which he shot 
himself, or which were brought to him from various quarters. He was 
very skilful in this pleasing art, and added considerably to his wages 
by working at it for the neighbouring gentry. Gurden could read too, 
and had a small library of ‘books, principally treating on his favourite 
subject, natural history. Having these resources within himself he 
never found his time hang heavy on his hands, and never felt inclined 
to visit the village alehouse, or even the servants’ hall, except on 
‘“‘ high days and holy days,” as at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun- 
tide, when all the employés on the estate were expected to dine and 
spend the day at the Mount. 

As the inhabitants of the little parish in which the Mount stood were 
almost all of them labourers on the estate, Gurden had but little or no 
trouble in preserving the game, as far as they were concerned. Indeed 

they were expected to assist him if he should at any time need their 
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assistance. The enemies to his pheasants, partridges and hares, came 
from a distance, and sometimes in very formidable bodies. On these 
occasions he would summon his master’s tenants and their labourers, 
and arming them with sticks only—for he never allowed them to carry 
fire- arms—would present such a numerous and powerful phalanx to the 
poachers, that they generally retired without a struggle. 

Thoug oh thus merciful to his enemies, Gurden was not popular with 
those who ought to have been his friends—his fellow-labourers on the 
estate. He held himself aloof from them, and never joined them in 
the cricket-ground or in the skittle-alley, and seldom exchanged a word 
with them, except upon the duties in ‘which he was engaged at the 
time. 

I believe that all the lower orders of country-people are born with the 
organ of poaching strongly devcloped. If they do not or dare not 
po ach themse ‘Ives, they alw: LVS aympathise with those that do, and look 
upon a keeper much as a flock of shee p do on a shepherd’s dor—as a 
necessary but odious guardian. 

The labourers onthe Mount W histling estate were not exempted from 
this feeling, and although they would have supported the keeper, and 
assisted him if he had been attac ‘ked, yet they would not have informed 
him of where a single snare was set, or one field-gate netted. They 
thought it all fair to catch a hare or two now and then; but Gur- 
den did not think so. He had a duty to discharge, and he did it with- 
out showing favour or affection. If he found one of his fellow- 
labourers in the act of snaring or netting, he took away his poaching 
implements, and warned him thatif he caught him a second time en- 
gaged in the same way, he should take him up before his master, or 
some other magistrate in the neighbourhood. It is easily to be con- 
ceived that he was not a popular man. Many would have quarrelled 
with him in bopes of getting him to fight, but he never gave them an 
opportunity, for he never frequented those haunts where such exhibi- 
tions generally take place—the pothouse and the gossiping corner of 
the village. 

Whether Gurden found his cottage, hidden as it was in the woods, 
and at a distance from the habitations of his fellow men, dull and 
lonely, or whether he deemed ita duty to seek a helpmate meet for him, 
I cannot pretend to say. It is certain that he visited the daughter of a 


D5 
little farmer at the bottom of the hill, between his cottage and the 


banks of the river, and after a few weeks was her acknowledged sweet- 


heart. 

Gurden had a rival, a tall, ee fellow, who lived at a small 
public-house, kept by his fath er, just on the borders of the marshes, 
and close to the Severn's bank. He earned his livelihood by fishing 
and shooting wild fowl in the winter, and although the Row b: irge, as 
the house was called, did not boast of a licence to sell spirits, “there 
was generally a good supply of hollands and brandy to be had when- 
ever Giles Han dley returned from what he called ‘‘a trip to the deep 
sea fishery.’ 

Long be efore William Gurden had ‘ spoken out,” as ‘* popping the 
question” is called in this part of the country, Mary Handley had fully 
made up her mind not to marry her cousin Giles; and in this resolution 
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she was supported by her father, who looked upon his brother and his 
nephew as bad men, and dangerous characters, and exactly the re- 
verse of the keeper, whose proposal for his daughter's hand ‘he g gladly 
accepted. 

Old Handley and his son Giles hated the keepe r, not only because 
he was a keeper, but because he never drank in their house, never 
joined in the games and gambling carried on there, and had upon more 
than one occasion warned them of the dangers they were incurring by 
harbouring bad characters, of all kinds, and encouraging smugeling 
and poaching. This feeling was not diminished when they heard that 
he was the accepted suitor of Mary Handley. Giles rei uliy loved her, 
if he could be said to love any woman, and his father was anxious that 
he should marry her, for two reasons; the principal one was to annoy 
his brother, who was a ste: idy, honest, sober man, and spoke openly of 
his disapproval of the goings on at the Rowbarge; the other was that 
Mary, the only child of her father, would have a hundred pounds or 
more fora dowery, which he thought would prove very serviceable in re- 
cruiting the damaged forces of his family. 

By his father’s advice Giles sought an opportunity to see his cousin, 
and make one more effort to pres vail on her to marry him instead of the 
keeper. He had been forbidden to enter the house of his uncle, and felt 
no inclination to do so. He knew that Mary might be found at cer- 

tain hours in the poultry-yard, or the orchard, and that when his uncle 
was gone down into the grounds he could converse with her uncon- 
trolled. He felt nervous and irritable at the notion of being refused, 
as he felt he should be, and to give him courage and allay his irritabi- 
lity, he took several elasses of strong spirits “before he set off to the 
farm, which was about two miles from the public-house, and midway 
between it and the keeper's cottage. 

By keeping behind the hedgerows, he gained the wall of the homestead 
unseen, and crept round it to a spot whence, without being seen him- 
self, he could see all that was passing about the premises. He had 
not watched long before he saw his uncle mount his pony to ride off in 
the direction of the cow- -crounds. 

Shortly after he had ridden out of sight he saw Mary cross the 
garden and go into the orchard to put up the chickens for the night, as 
he was aware she usually did about that hour. 

To follow her was the work of a moment. Mary started when she 
saw him standing before her. The colour rushed to her face, and with 
indignant tones she demanded what business brought him there, and 
how he dared to insult her by his presence ? 

““T am not come to insult you, Mary,” said Giles. “I am 
here to entreat you to listen to me once again. You know that I 
love—” 

‘« Giles Handley,” said Mary, placing her hands before her, as if 
repelling some noisome object, ‘* T will not listen to one word you have 
to say on that hateful subject.’ 

Giles felt every vein in his body tingle as the blood rushed through 
them. His head seemed to throb violently, and his eyes as if they 
would burst from their sockets. He did not speak, but after gazing 
on her for a few minutes he advanced as if to take her hand. 

** Stand back—stand back, Giles—touch me not. You know that 
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J am no longer my own mistress. My hand is promised to another,” 
said Mary. 

‘Yes, I do know it,” said Giles, grinding his teeth, and shaking his 
fist in the direction of the keeper's cottage— I do know it. You have 
“sonata Will Gurden—the proud, overbearing spy—to your own 

insman. Curse him!” 

‘William is not a spy, nor is he proud and overbearing; you only 
say, so because he will not keep company with such as you, who go 
drinking and gambling all day, and smuggling or poaching all night,’ 
said Mary. 

‘‘T own that I have done such things, Mary; but I swear here be- 
fore— 

‘* Hush! hush! name not Him!” said Mary. 

“1 swear,” continued Giles, ** by all that is good and holy, that I 
will leave off drinking — will never gamble or smuggle again, if 
you will but be mine, and let this keeper return whence he came.’ 

As he said these words, Giles advanced towards his cousin, and in 
spite of her attempts to avoid it got possession of her hand. Mary 
did not shrink from her former proud bearing, but slowly and distine tly 
rep eated the words she had used before, and ended by assuring him 
that no arguments he could use would diminish the love she felt for 
William Gurden, 

“By heaven! then,” said Giles, suddenly throwing his arm round 
her waist, “the cowardly spy shall have a hunt for his bride, and 
when he finds her he may wish the chase had ended differently.” 

Mary gave one frightful scream as her powerful cousin bounded 
through a gap in the orchard with her in his arms, as though she had 
been an infant, and rushed with her towards the wood that covered 
the side of the hill. Hlorrorstruck at the dreadful fate she felt certain 
awaited her unless some one came to her assistance, for a few seconds 
she felt quite powerless. 

Just as she reached the skirt of the covert, she collected her strength, 
and uttered a cry so shrill, that Giles paused in his career to see if 
she were hurt. Mary had fainted; and as he laid her on a bank 
and stood over her, Giles fancied she was dead. Fear and horror 
succeeded to passion and lust in his mind—his knees trembled under 
him, and he was about to fall by the side of his injured cousin, when 
he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and a voice, which he knew 

to be the keeper’ s, demanded of him the meaning of what he saw. 

Giles did not answer. The two strong men eazed steadily at each 
other for a time, but at length the eyes of him who felt he ‘had done 
wrong quailed and sunk beneath the eaze of the other. 

o Scoundrel, you shall suffer for this,” said Gurden, as he stooped 
to raise the fainting ¢ cirl. 

** Touch her not—you shall not touch her,’ ’ shrieked Giles. ‘* She 
is not yours yet—she | never shall be yours.” 

“‘ Stand off, Giles, stand off. I don’t wish to harm you; but if 
you lay handson me, I will strike you,” said William, still endeavour- 
ng to raise the girl. 

Giles rushed furiously upon his foe, who, dropping his burden as 
gently as he could, seized him by his jacket-collar, and without hitting 
him hurled him from him to some distance. Again did Giles rush in, 
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and again did the keeper succeed in thrusting him off without hitting 
him. “His third rush, however, was more successful; he closed with 
his antagonist, and w es Mary recovered from her swoon, she saw the 
two powerful men—the rivals for her hand—struggling on ne ground, 

and their limbs twisted together as closely as if they were part wee 
parcel of each other. She could not scream—she could not move— 
but sat gazing at the fearful struggle before her like one fascinated. 

At length the keeper appeared to lie perfectly still as if exhausted, 
and Giles, raising himself on his right knee, prepared to strike him a 
blow that should settle the dispute between them for ever. Mary gave 
a shrill scream. Giles turned to gaze on her before the blow ‘Tell, 

This was fatal to him; for the keeper, who had adopted the ruse of 
pretending to lie exhausted, to free himself of his adversary’s grasp on 
his neckcloth, sprung to his feet and knocked him down, 

The battle enil have been renewed—for the blood of both the men 
was heated uncontrollably—in spite of Mary’s tears, and prayers, and 
placing herself between them, had not her father, who had heard her 
screams in the ground, galloped up to the spot, and demanded the 
cause of the quarrel, anal the screams of his di iughter. 

Mary briefly explained what had hi ippened, and the indignant 
father ordered his nephew to quit the ground, and never let him see 
his face again. 

Giles took no further notice of Mary or her father, but coming up 
to Gurden he told him, with most awful oaths, that he would have his 
revenge upon him if he were hanged for it. 

Gurden smiled, and bid him to do bis worst. 

The parties then separated. Giles returned to the public-house, and 
the keeper accompanied Mary and her father to their home. 

Within one week from that day, Giles left home in his fishing-vessel— 
a small cutter of about fifteen tons burden—and started for Port’ s-head 
Point, and thence up the Avon towards Bristol. The vessel returned 
the same evening and landed a desperate set of ruffians, armed with 
fowling pieces, on the beach near the Rowbarge. 

The night was fine and clear. Gurden looked out of the casemente 
window of his cottage, and listened for any suspicious sounds in the 
wools about him. All was still—not even a branch moved. He 
closed the casement, and having looked at his watch, extinguished the 
light, undressed himself, and went to bed. 

It was then eleven o’clock—Gurden seldom sat up so late, but he 
had been supping with Mary and his father-in-law *‘ that was to be.” 
The time passed so agreeably that he had not the heart to tear himself 
from her who had promised to become his wife within the month. 
Thinking of Mary and laying plans for the future, kept him awake for 
some time; indeed, until he heard the stable-clock at the Mount 
strike twelve. 

He turned on his side, and closed his eyes to try and sleep, that he 
might be up in time to go his early rounds in the morning. He had 
succeeded in getting into that delightful dreamy state whic ‘h precedes 
a sound sleep, W hen. he was roused ‘by the rep: rt ofa gun in the dirce- 
tion of the home preserves, a covert between his “cottage and the 
Mount. 

He sprung up and dressed himself as quickly as he could; but 
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while in the act, he heard several more shots fired, which convinced 
him that a large party was out. 

Before he went down to the farm and into the village to rouse the 
labourers, he determined to inspect the party and ascertain their nu- 
merical strength'as nearly as he could; for this purpose, taking a strong 
short stick in “his hand as a defence, he went down the hill and entered 
the covert, where the guns were ‘still to be heard, behind the party 
shooting. He crept into a dry ditch, which ran through the midst of 
the preserves, and crawled along on his hands and knees. He quickly 
reached the spot where the poachers were shooting the pheasants from 
their perching-places, and counted eleven men so engaged. 

As he was about to turn round, and make the best of his way for 
help, he found himself seized by two powerful men, one of whom 
caught his arm as he struck at him, and whispering the name of 
«* Mary,” hit him severely over the head. 

He struggled with his foes, but in vain; a second blow struck him 
on the temple, and he was senseless. He knew of nothing that 
passed around him for nearly a fortnight, and when he recovered 
it was to find himself in bed at the Mount, with Mary sitting by his 
side. He had been cruelly beaten,’ and left for dead by the poachers, 
who had filled their bags with game, and retreated undiscovered. 

Gurden might have died in the ditch where he was left had it not 
been for his master, the admiral, who was at the Mount at the time. 
He had heard several shots fired in the night, and not doubting but 
that he should have to send some half-dozen poachers to gaol in the 
course of the di LY, thought that the sooner the job was over the better; 
sO soon as morning dawned he ** turned out” and sought the steward’s 
room, fully expecting to see that temporary receptacle for rogues 
and vagabonds full of poachers and keeper’s assistants. No one was 
there, and no one was up in the house, so the admiral took his stick 
and walked up to the keeper’s to ascertain what had been done with 
the poachers. 

A little spaniel that the keeper bad had under his care to cure of 
the distemper, trotted behind him, and as they passed through the 
covert that had been the scene of the affray on the previous ni eht, the 
dog began whimpering and running on a trail of something. 

This rather astonished the admiral, as the dog had been broken not 
to follow game of any kind. He whistled, and called, ‘‘ Rover! 
Rover!” but Rover would not come back. Suddenly he heard the 
dog dash through some bushes, and utter a sharp bark, and then a 

mournful howl. 

Thinking that the poor little as had got into a gin, or run against 
a dog-spear, his master followed it, and found it howling over and 
licking the face of his keeper, whom he looked upon as a dead man. 

As soon as he could find any of his men, the admiral sent them to 
the spot, and ordered them to carry the wounded man down to the 
Mount and put him to bed. 

Here, as we have seen, he was attended by Mary, who refused to 

quit his side. 

When William Gurden was sufficiently recovered to give an account 

of what had happened to him, every means was used to discover the 
perpetrators of the savage act, but without success. Giles Handley 
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had left the country in a barque bound for Jamaica, and there was no 
clue whatever to the rest of the party. 

Gurden’s good constitution and sober habits rendered his recovery 
less tedious than it might otherwise have been. As soon as he was 
quite well, he was married to Mary Handley, and every thing went on 
as usual, excepting that the admiral, before he left England, insisted 
upon it that a regular under-keeper should be appointed, and placed 
in a newly-built cottage near to Gurden’s, to be ready to assist him in 
case of emergency. 

It is true that ‘the reason he assigned to the head-keeper for this 
act was, that ‘‘ married women did not like their husbands to be out 
at night.’ 

For two years nothing occurred to interfere with the peace and happi- 
ness of Gurden and his wife. The under-kee eper, a strong, active, and 
willing fellow, relieved his superior of much cf his unpleasant duty, 
and poachers seemed to be afraid to venture near the Mount Whist- 
ling preserves. 

One night in the depth of winter, when the snow lay deep upon the 
ground, the under-keeper called Gurden from his supper, and told him 
that he feared something wrong was going on, as he had tracked the 
footsteps of two men in the snow across the covert to the keeper's 
garden-gate. It was evident that they were not the footsteps of 
labourers, as the marks showed that the soles were without nails or 
iron tips, 

Gurden went to the gate, and examined the prints of the shoes, 
and corroborated the suspicions of his under-keeper, that strangers 
had been on the spot. He bid him go home, but not to undress, and 
to come to him immediately, in case he heard any thing to alarm him. 

About midnight Mary woke her husband, and told him that she was 
sure she heard voices in dispute near the under-keeper’s house, and 
thought she had heard blows given, and the sounds of a strusele. 

Gurden leapt from his bed, threw. open the casement, and distinc tly 
heard the stifled cry of a person endeavouring to call for assistance. 
He dressed himself as speedily as he could, ‘and followed by Mary, 
who had thrown her cloak over her night-dress, found his assistant 
struggling with two men in sailors’ dresses, who had nearly over- 
powered him, and were striking him with heavy sticks about his head 
and face. 

Gurden threw himself on the nearest rufhan, and hurled him some 
distance from the spot. The other fellow, seeing his companion at- 
tacked, left the beaten man, and prepared to defend himself against 
the keeper. 

Only afew blows had been exchanged, when the first ruffian took 
up a gun, and coming behind Gurden, discharged it at his back and 
within three inches of his body. 

The keeper fell to the ground, and Mary, who had shouted to warn 
her husband of his threatened danger, but in vain, threw herself on 
the murderer, as she thought him, and in spite of all his attempts to 
release himself from her, clung to him with a firm determination to 
hold him until he could be secured by the under-keeper. 

When the villain loosed both her hands, she fixed her teeth on his 
jacket, and did not loose her hold antil the jacket gave way, and 
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she was struck to the ground with a portion of it remaining in her 
mouth. 

The under-keeper tried to seize the man, but he fled after his com- 
panion, and he was too weak to follow in pursuit, and unwilling to 
leave Gurden and his courageous wile. 

 Williain Gurden and his wife are the pair whom you saw to-day 
at the lodge of the Widows’ Almshouse,” said Jonathan Sternpost. 
‘His recovery was most wonderful. The charge entered like a ball, 
from the proximity of the gun when it was fired—the shot traversed 
the side and came out in front. The shock, however, to the nervous 
system, caused paralysis of the lower extremities, and he has lived for 
years the wreck you saw him. I need hardly say that the admiral 
never allowed him to want for any thing, and that Mrs. Lauderly 
gladly acceded to the wishes of him ‘and nis wife to reside at the asy- 
lum, and attend di uly service in the chapel.” 

‘And the man who fired the shot,” said I, “ was, I presume, Giles 
Handley ?” 

‘* He was, the cowardly wretch! Te was taken and hanged, as he 
deserved, and the bit of cloth that Mary tore from his jacket in the 
struggle, removed all doubts of his identity. The under-keeper, who 
was first attacked—we believe with a view to get Gurden out of his 
house—is now my keeper, and will tell you the story of the affray 
better than Lean. So now for Mrs. Sternpost’s drawing-room, where 
the parson is waiting to be summoned to dinner.” 





SONNET. 


Et omnes 
Prestinxit, stellas exortus uti wtherius sol. 
LUCRETIUS. 


He, whom the buskin or the sword became, 
Soldier and sage, who fought in Marathon ; 
And he, who sang in smoother tragic tone, 

The Lemnian sorrow and the Theban shame ; 

And “sad Electra’s poet’s” tenderest name ; 
And he, the mad Athenian bard-buffoon : 
Three lights of Spain, Vega and Calderon, 

And high Suavedra; and that lyrist of fame 
And the weird wizard,* boasts of Ge rmany 

And Plautus, and the mirth of France, Moliére : 
And those, thy famous twins .t Melpomene : 

All, who by merry muse or moving air, 

Have tragic wreath or comic duly won— 
Are but the stars and Suaksreane is the sun. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
No. V. 


A Chapter on Tigers and Tiger-hunting. 


As we are now in the land of tigers, and shall have occasion, before 
we leave it, to record several encounters with these interesting anthro- 
pophagi, I shall, with the reader's permission, devote this chapter to a 
few remarks on the nature of the tiger, and the most approved methods 
of hunting him. 

It was my lot to be stationed for some time in a part of the country 
infested by tigers, and I had, therefore, frequent opportunities of 
studying their habits and witnessing their ravages. There were few of 
the poorer classes, inhabiting the villages i in my neighbourhood, who had 
not lost a relation, either killed in attacking a tiger, Or, as was more 
common, carried off by a man-eater. The number of cattle devoured 
yearly was also enormous, and the ruin thereby occasioned among the 
unfortunate Ryots,* independent of the loss of human life, became so 
serious, that government was induced to offer a liberal reward for the 
head of every tiger killed. Some idea may be formed of the havoc 
committed by tigers from the fact, that by official returns made to 
rovernment, it appeared that in one district alone, three hundred men 
and five thousand head of cattle were destroyed in the course of three 
years, giving an average of one hundred men, and upwards of one thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-six head of cattle per annum! 

The general character of the tiger is that of a cowardly, treacherous, 
and bloodthirsty animal. But be occasionally di splays extri ordinary 
courage In his attack, and, when once in action, the obstinacy of his 
detence, and the silent game with which he dies, cannot be exceeded, 
The capricious nature of his ferocity sets at defiance all theories, 
founded on individual instances. One sits crouched in his lair till he 

is shot to pleces, dying like a sullen savage, without making any 
effort either to charge or to escape. Another avoids the combat at 
first, but, when wounded, becomes desperate, and fights to the last 
gasp. While a third will charge and attack the eleph int before a shot 
has been fired. The sneaking, solitary man-eater}—generally an old 
tigress—either makes off at the first alarm, and so eludes her pur- 
suers ; or lies close hid in some impenetrable thicket, from whence no- 
thine but fire can drive her; and even when fire has been resorted to, 
I have known a tigress remain till half the hair was singed off her body 
before she could be induced to break cover. But let the rustle of a 
solitary footstep reach her ear, and the skulking brute is ready enough 
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* Ryots—cultivators of the soil. 

+ Man-eater—a term applied to those tigers that haunt villages, and prey chicily 
upon men, 
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to come forth. She crawls to the edge of the thicket and looks 
around. It is only an unarmed traveller. The hungry devil knows 
well that he is any easy prey, for many a human skeleton lies bleach- 
ing in her den; she cre ps towards her unconscious victim with the 
soft and noiseless tread of a cat—her long tail switches from side to 
side—her sharp claws dart from their velvet sheath—the devil is roused 
within her, and glares in her flaming eyeballs—she throws herself for- 
ward with a las hing bound—and the stricken wretch is writhing in her 
fatal grasp ; while, “with closed e yes and a low growl, expressive of sa- 
vage delight, she sucks the warm “blood from his mangled throat. 

A confirmed man-eater always lurks in the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages, or close to some well-frequeuted road, and rarely preys upon 
any other animal than man. When a tiger thus quarters himself, 
almost at the doors of the inhabitants, a curse has indeed fallen upon 
them. The ryots cannot cultivate their fields, but at the risk of their 
lives. The women dare not fetch water from the well; and the perse- 
cuted labourers, returning at sunset from their daily toil, may be seen 
hurrying along with trembling speed, and uttering loud yells, in hopes 
of scaring their hidden foe. 

Peace and security are banished from that devoted village. Day 
after day, some me smber of the little community disappears—the land 
is filled ‘with mourning—and_ the death-lament comes swelling on the 
evening breeze, inste ad of the gay notes of the zittar, and the merry 
Jaugh of light-hearted maidens. The destroying fiend revels in blood, 
and become s daily more open in his attacks. 

At length the patient Ilindoo is roused to desperation. The young 
men of the village—each trusting that it may not be his fate to fall 
the encounter—bind themselves by an oath to avenge ihe death of 
their relations, and rid the country of this intolerable pest. Armed 
with swords anil shields, the forlorn hope surround the tiger’s lair, and 
rushing upon him simultaneously, they seldom fail to cut him to 
pieces; for the Hindoo when once roused to action has no fear of 
death. But this can only be ac cnitaied when the tiger lies in low 
jungle; and the victory is in general dearly enough purchased by a 
fearful expe —— of human life. 

Ifthe tiger has taken up his quarters among sugar-canes, or ja- 
warry, a = a of grain, which grows to the height of ten feet, he is 
safe from any att ack sinile by men on foot. It is impossible to dis- 
lodge him without the assistance of an elephant, and the poor dis- 
heartened villagers must leave their crops neglected, till the unwel- 
come tenant chooses to depart. 

It is on such oceasions that the arrival of an European sportsman is 
hailed as a blessing from heaven ; and it is in seeking out and destroy- 
ing such fearful scourges to the human race, that the principal charm 
of a sportsman’s life in India consists. 

Several castes of natives are employed in the arduous and dan- 
gerous pursuit of finding tigers; for in Western India the tiger-hunter 
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In almost every Indian village, there are one or more shikarees, 
who earn a precarious livelihood by killing game, or finding it for 
Europeans. 

Of these, the most famous are Bheels, a half-savage race, who can 
follow a trail over the burning sands of Kandeish, with the unerring 
certainty of a bloodhound. 

The Wagrees, another wild tribe, are excellent. 

And the Bhendars of the Deccan and Mysore, are also most expert 
in tracking up all wild animals. 

Next to a good elephant, the chief essential of a sportsman’s esta- 
blishment in a tiger-country, is an experienced shikarce ; a fellow 
who ought to have the eye of an eagle, the heart of a lion, the consti- 
tution of a rhinoceros, and the patience of Job. 

On arriving at a village near likely ground, the first care of a good 


shikaree a be to ascertain if any bullocks have been cassie’ off 


lately by tigers, and to proceed in his search, according to the informa- 
tion he may receive. If without any clue to guide him, he with a 
party of assist ints, scours the country, and examines s every ¢ rood cover 
within a circle of several miles, 

When a fresh track is found it is followed up—sometimes for 7 
and nights together—till a satisfactory account can be given of 
From one ravine to another, the broad foot-print is traced, somaiiions 
deeply impressed in sand, at others, so slightly marked on stony soil, 
as to leave no trace visible to an European eye; but to the lynx-eyed 
Bheel, the displacing of a pebble, the turning of a leaf, or the bruising 
of a blade of grass is sufficient, and he carries on his work, in silent 
confidence, to the last piece of jungle entered by the tiger. Having 
ascertained, by the closest scrutiny, that the animal has not passed 
through, the place is surrounded. 

The tiger is then said to be “‘ marked down,” and like a fox ‘ well 
found,” is considered to be more than ‘ half- killed.” Sometimes the 
leading Bheel, not satisfied with thus marking down the tiger, follows 
up the trail, till he obtains a view of the sleeping brute in his lair, 
when he retires with a step soft and noiseless as that of the tiger him- 
self, and sends information to his employer. 

I have known a trail thus followed up by Bheeds for three successive 
days, and the tiger found at last. Nothing can surpass the keenness of 
vision and the instinctive certainty with which these naked savages 
follow up their game. Beneath a blazing sun they have to pick out 
the faintest traces, over sand and rocks that glow like heated metal, 
and throw back upon any other eyes an intolerable glare of light. Yet 
day after day they toil with determined perseverance, not to be 
daunted by fatigue, or foiled by disappointment, and rarely do they 
fail of success. 

In parts of the country where good shikarecs were not to be ob- 
tained, I used to find tigers by fastening ra bullock near some ravine or 
thicket. known to be frequented by them ; the poor animal was gene- 
rally carried off in the course of the night, and nothing further was 
necessary than to follow up the trail of the tiger to some neighbouring 
cover, where we were sure to find him lying gorged. Tigers are also found 
when returning at daybreak from their nightly prowl, by men stationed 
upon trees, who hem them into the first cover they enter. In whatever 
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manner a tiger is found, the great point to insure success, is to procure 
plenty of hands from the nearest village, and effectually to surround 
the place, so as to prevent his stealing away before the elephant arrives. 
If he becomes restless, as he is apt to do when not gorged with food, 
a shout is generally sufficient to prevent his breaking cover ; for, with 
all his ferocity, the tiger is a cowardly animal, and much averse to show- 
ing himself by daylight. 

“Having found our tiger, we must, before proceeding to action, de- 
vote a few words to that most useful auxiliary the elephant. A really 
good sporting elephant is invaluable. He beats for his game like a 
pointe r, and carries his rider in safety over the most dangerous cround, 
and through the thickest covers, which he searches inch by inch, witha 
degree of patience and sagacity that makes instinct almost amount to 
reason. ‘Trees that oppose his progress are levelled by his head, or 
torn down with his trunk ; his stupendous weight forces itself through 
every obstacle; and at the word of command, the sagacious brute 
picks up stones and hands them to his driver to throw into the thicker 
parts of the cover. 

On finding the tiger, the elephant gives warning of his proximity, 
by throwing up his trunk and trumpeting ; and if well trained, should 
remain perfectly steady, ready to obey every command of his ma- 
hout. 

The worst fault an elephant can have, is a propensity to charge the 
tiger. In doing so, the violence of his motion is apt to unseat the 
riders, renderine r it impossible to take aim; and what is still worse, he 
generally throws himself upon his knees at the moment of attack, 
pitching the men out of the howdah by the violence of the shock. This 
bad habit is usually caused by the mahout encouraging his elephant to 
trample upon a tiger when killed, and thereby rendering the animal 
ferocious. Nothing i is required of an elephant but to remain perfectly 
steady whena tiger is found; and the best way of training him to do 
so, is to make him stand quietly over the tiger after he is ki lled, with- 
out allowing him to touch it, while the mahout encourages him by his 
voice, and rewards him with balls of sugar dipped in the blood of the 
animal, Some elephants are so steady, : as to allow a tiger to rush up 
to their heads without flinching; but there are few that are not more 
or less alarmed by a determined charge. A veteran gains confidence, 
and is at length made perfect by the coolness of his ‘mahout, and the 
good shooting of his owner; but those which are ill-entered, turn 
round, and often run away at the first roar of a tiger; and even the 
best and most practised are often rendered useless, and become irreco- 
verably timid, by wounds received in a successful charge. 

1 have had oceasion to use nervous, timid elephants, and they are 
bad enough ; but I would rather ride a determined runaway than a 
savage brute who insists on killing the tiger himself. It is, no doubt, 
a severe trial to the nerves to find yourself hurried away by a huge, 
ungovernable monster, with the prospect of being either smashed 
against a tree, or rolled into a ravine; but this is nothing to the risk 
you incur on a fighting elephant, of being pitched into the j jaws of an 
enraged tiger, or pounded to a jelly under the elephant’s knees. 

On a really good elephant the sportsman is exposed to little danger ; 
Jess perhaps than in most Indian tield-sports. He is raised from ten 
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to twelve feet off the ground, on a comfortable seat, from whence he 
can fire in all directions, and he must be a bad shot indeed if he fails 
to stop a tiger in his charge. But even supposing that he does miss— 
which he has no business to do—and allows a savage tiger to spring 
upon the elephant, still the man is seldom the object of attack, and he 
ought to be able to blow the brute’s brains out before he does much 
mischief. Tigers generally spring at the elephant’s head, rarely making 
any attempt to reach the howdah. Instances of their doing so have 
occurred, but they are very rare. 

The mahout next claims our attention. He is a most important per- 
sonage in a tiger-hunt, and success mainly depends upon his courage 
and presence of mind. Seated upon the elephant’s neck, his feet sup- 
ported by rope stirrups, he guides his unwieldy charge, partly by his 
voice, and partly by means of a sharp instrument resembling a short 
boat-hook. With the point of this he goads the elephant forward, or 
punishes him when restive, and, by applying the hook to his forehead, 
or to one of his ears, he stops him or turns him to either side. The 
position of the mahout is by no means an enviable one. Jolted almost 
to death by the uneasy motion of the elephant’s head, torn by thorns, 
abused without mercy by his master when any thing goes wrong, and 
exposed to the double risk of being pulled down by the tiger, or shot 
by some careless fellow in firing over his head, from the howdah, he 
requires more than an average allowance of patience as well as cou- 
rage, and I must do these gallant fellows the justice to say that [ have 
generally found them game to the backbone, and not only willing, but 
anxious to urge their elephants forward in the face of every danger. 

Courage is an indispensable quality in a mahout; if he wants this 
the elephant soon finds it out, and shows the same timidity as his 
driver. He ought to be perfectly cool on all occasions, and devote his 
whole attention tu bringing up his elephant steadily and resolutely to 
within twenty yards of the tiger. He should also watch the motions of 
those in the howdah, and the moment a gun is raised, should turn the 
elephant’s head a little to one side, and keep him perfectly still, for 
much depends upon the success of the first shot. A tiger well found 
is, as I said before, half killed, and, once hit, his death is almost sure 
to follow. 

On arriving at the place where the tiger has been marked down, the 
sportsman’s first care Is to reconnoitre the ground carefully, and place 
his look-out men upon trees and eminences, so as effectually to sur- 
round the cover, and prevent the tiger from stealing away unobserved. 
The elephant then advances slowly, pushing aside the tangled brush- 
wvod, and tearing open every thicket, while the sportsman carefully 
examines them as he proceeds. Excitement becomes intense as the 
elephant, by trumpeting or signs of agitation, shows that the game is 
near. Each rustle makes the heart beat, and is answered by the sharp 
click of the lock, as the anxious sportsman half raises the rifle to his 
shoulder. Atlength a deep growl is heard, and hope is wound up to 
the thrilling certainty of a find. If the tiger is not disabled by the 
first shot, he either charges the elephant or endeavours to break away. 
In the first case, by good shooting, he is frequently rolled over under 
the elephant’s trunk; in the other he is turned by the shouts of the 
beaters, or by fireworks, if necessary, and kept within the cover till he 
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is despatched. Should he, however, break away, his escape is tele- 
graphed by the look-out men, and the shikarees, accompanied by the 
elephant, follow up his trail, till he is again marked down. Horsemen 
are, also, frequently employ ed to ride after a tiger and mark him down 
when he breaks away over an open country. 

When the tiger lies in a deep ravine, it is often impossible to attack 
him in his stronghold. In this case, the elephant is posted at one end 
of the ravine, while the beaters rouse the game by shouting, blowing 
horns, and throwing in fireworks; and, as a last resource, it is some- 
times found necessary to set fire to the cover. 

In the absence of an elephant, tigers may be beat up, and shot from 
trees, without any risk; for it is a curious fact, that tigers never 
attempt to climb, ‘although their form appears peculiarly well adapted 
for so doing. Their great weight may perhaps prevent them; but, 
more probably, the nature of the animals on which they prey, pre- 
cluding the necessity of resorting to this means of securing them, they 
are not called upon to exert a power which they do possess. 

I have already mentioned an instance which came under my obser- 

vation, of a man being pulled down from a tree, and killed by a 
tigress: but he was not at a sufficient height from the ground to be 
out of reach ofher first spring, and I believe that had he been two feet 
higher, he would have been perfectly safe. 

I have frequently shot very savage tigers from trees not more than ten 
feet high, but never saw any attempt to climb, even when they saw plainly 
from whence the shot was fired. In most cases, however, the tiger 
when hit from a tree, is quite unconscious of the sportsman’s position, 
very rarely looking up to seek his foe, but springing forward, as if he 
always looked for danger in front. 

Although some of the finest features of the ‘sport are lost by pursuing 
this method of shooting from trees, yet there is something indescribably 
exciting in watching for a tiger's approach. I have seen and shot 
many; and yet, to the last, the jungle king always burst upon my 
sight with a ‘startling shock, that must be felt to be conceived. The 
noble brute in all the consciousness of his tremendous strength, stands, 
in striped beauty, before you ; for years he has been the tyrant of some 
gloomy thicket, and no eyes have rested on his mighty form, save 
those of some poor mangled wretch, who cast one despairing look upon 
his destrover, ere he died. 

There he stands for an instant, full of life, a model of strength 
and activity combined. Uttering a deep growl of defiance, he strides 
along with stately pace, to seek his stronghold, where neither man nor 
beast dare follow. But he will never reach it—the crack of the rifle 
rings in his startled ear—the ragged bullet speeds hissing through his 
lungs—he springs from the earth with a convulsive bound—the life- 
blond bubbles from his gasping throat—and his dying growl is mocked 
by his pursuers. 

A common method of killing tigers, is by watching them at night, 
and shooting them from a tree when they return to feed on the carcass 
of a bullock which they have killed on the previous day. But this 
plan is both tedious and uncertain, and is more congenial to the taste 
of a patient Hindoo than that of an European sportsman. 

] have known men who were in the habit of shooting tigers on foot ; 
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but this sport is attended with so much danger, that few experienced 
sportsmen ever indulge in it; and I have remarked that those who 
did so, were pretty sure, sooner or later, to come to an untimely end. 
All the cat tribe are remarkable for their tenacity of life, and this 
alone is sufficient to render tiger-shooting on foot a most hazardous 
attempt. For even allowing that a man has sufficient confidence in his 
own nerve to permit a tiger to approach quite close, in the certainty of 
hitting him between the eyes, yet he is still far from safe. Any old 
sportsman can assure him, that a ball through the head is not certain 
to stop atiger. I have myself seen two run a considerable distance, 
and even charge the elephant, after receiving a ball in the forehead. 
Fatal accidents too often occur from men carelessly approaching a 
fallen tiger. A Madras sepoy was killed some years ago while mea- 
suring a tiger which had fallen, and was apparently dead ; the expiring 
brute struck at him, and fractured his skull by one blow of his tre- 
mendous paw. Only a few months have elapsec { since an oflicer in the 
Madras army was struck dead by a dying tiger, under precisely similar 
circumstances. I recollect another instance of a poor fellow who was 
rendered a cripple for life in the same way. He, with his father, an 
old shikaree, fired from a tree at a tiger, which, to all appearance, fell 
dead. The young man, contrary to his father’ Ss earnest entreaties, 
leapt down, and applied his match to the tiger’s whiskers, for the pur- 
pose of singeing them off. The tiger turned upon him, and seizing 
him by the thigh, held him fast, till forced by death to relax the gripe. 
I saw the lad w alking with a crutch some months after the accident 
occurred. The limb was then contracted and wasted to the bone, with- 
out any prospect of its ever improving. 

In proof of the extraordinary muscular power which a tiger can 
exert, | shall quote two remarkable instances among many that have 
come under my notice. 

A builock was killed by a tiger near our encampment, on the banks 
of the Tumboodra, in a field surrounded by a hedge of prickly-pear, 
about six feet in height. The carcass of the bullock, still warm, was 
observed by one of our peons, who brought intelligence to the tents. 
Within two hours we were at the spot, and, to our astonishment, found 
the carcass of the bullock, partly devoured, on the outside of the 
fence. Not a twig in the hedge was broken, and the only clues to ac- 
count for this apparent wert were the deeply-impressed foot-prints 
of a large tiger, on either side of the hedge, from which it appeared 
that he must have sprung over the barrier with his prey in his jaws. 
The confirmation afforded, by palpable traces, to the peon’s assertion 
that the bullock was killed within the inclosure, and the impossibility 
of the carcass having been removed in any other way, alone convinced 
us of this fact: otherwise we could not have believed that an animal 
weighing under 600 Ib. could have exerted such prodigious strength. 

Any one who has examined the anatomical structure of a tiger, how- 
ever, would readily believe the extraordinary power he is capable of 
exerting. His fore- leg is the most perfect t and beautiful piece of me- 
chanism that can be conceived, supported by a bone as hard and com- 
pact as ivory, and displaying a mass of sinew and muscle, to be found 
Only in this most formidable weapon, of the most agile and destructive 
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of all animals.* His jaws, neck, and shoulders, evince corresponding 
strength. And, with reference to the foregoing ‘anecdote, it must be 
borne in mind, that the cattle of India (with the exception of buffaloes 
and a particular breed used for drawing carriages), are of small size, 
and do not usually exceed the tiger himself in weight. 

The other instance to which I have alluded, was as follows : 

Four tine oxen, harnessed in the same team, were destroyed by a 
tiger while their owner was driving them in the plough. He ‘described 
their death as having been the work of a few seconds. When in the 
act of turning his cattle at the end of a furrow, a tiger sprang from 
some neighbouring brushwood, on the leading bullock, broke his neck 
by a single wrench, and before the other terrified aninala could dis- 
engage themselves, all were destroved in the same manner. The man 
fled toa neighbouring tree, from whence he saw the monster finish his 
work of death, and then trot back into the jungle without touching the 
carcasses, as if he had done it from mere love of slaughter, and not to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger, 

Mv friend , from whom I had this anecdote, saw the bullocks 
immediately after they were killed, and found that one of them had 
been thrown back with such violence, that his horns were driven into 
the ground to a considerable depth. 

[ once examined the careass of a bullock that had been killed by a 
tiger. It exhibited no marks of violence, except the punctures of five 
claws on each side of the head, and a stream of blood flowing from the 
nostrils; but the skull was so completely smashed, that the head 
yielded to the pressure of my hand, like a bag full of crushed 
bones. 

A curious mode of killing tigers, practised by the natives of the 
Wynad district, deserves notice. When one of these animals is dis- 
covered, the covert in which he lies is enclosed by a strong net, sup- 
ported by bamboos of a sufficient height to prevent his leaping over it. 
All being prepared, the villagers, headed bv their priests, surround the 
outside of the net, armed with hee r spears; and provoking the tiger to 
attack them, they meet him as he charges, and pierce him through this, 
apparently feeble, but impassable barrier, till he falls. 

A gentleman who was present at one of these scenes, describes it as 
most interesting, and exciting in the highest degree, for there existed 
the appearance of imminent danger, althouch, in reality, it was almost 
impossible for the tiger to reach his assailants. The net, loosely sus- 
pended, yielded to the bounds made by the ‘enraged animal without 
breaking, and he retired, bleeding and discouraged, from each attack. 

Tigers have been speared, however, without any such defence as that 
just described. Colonel W elsh, in a work upon India, published some 
years ago, mentioned the resident at Mysore having ‘procured several 
live tigers and leopards, which were, upon different occasions, turned 
out upon the race-course at Bangalore, and speared by himself and 
two gentlemen from horseback. 














* The fore-arm of a moderate sized tiger, of which I took the dimensions with 
great accuracy, measured two feet seven inches in circumference. The tiger mea- 
sured, from point of nose to end of tail, nine feet five inches. 
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This, although a daring feat, and one which argues great courage on 
the part of the horse, is one which I can conceive unattended with any 
very great risk, from what I have seen of the cowardly nature of the 
tiger after he has been once captured. But what will be said to the 
feat recorded by Sir J. M., who was an evewitness to the fact, of a 
gentleman (1 do not recaliect his name at present, but I think it was 
Captain Skinner), who used, single-handed, and armed only with a 
spear, to kill tigers in the field off a little Arab horse ? 

Were it not that this fact is too notorious to be doubted, I would 
hardly expect any one who knows a tiger’s powers, to believe it pos- 
sible. ‘There are few animals that an Indian sportsman, armed with a 
spear and mounted on a high-ccuraged horse, may not venture to at- 
tack with good hopes of success. ‘I have myself known many in- 
stances of leopards being speared in this manner, But from what I 
have seen of the tiger, I ‘should s say it required more nerve, more lion- 
like courage rather, to attack a tiger thus, than to perform any deed of 
prowess against wild animals, that has ever come under my notice. I 
believe the method pursued by this daring horseman, was to gallop 
round the tiger, in a circle, gradually diminishing the distance, till he 
found himself within reach, when he thiew his spear with unerring aim, 
and instantly wheeled off, to avoid the charge of the animal, in the 
event of his being only wounded. 

Five brothers, all fine resolute young fellows, who lived at Shikar- 
poor, in the Mysore country, were in the habit of attacking tigers 
when asleep and gorged with food, and destroying them by one deter- 
mined charge. They advanced in a body, each armed with a long 
stout spear, and at a preconcerted signal, plunged their weapons at 
the same moment into the sleeping brute. 

When I last heard of them, they had killed several tigers without 
any accident occurring; but I should think this system could not be 
long pursued, unattended by some fatal disaster. It could only - 
attempted successfully when ‘the tiger was lying, gorged with food, 
some open place, free of thick jungle, and easy of access, where all the 
men could get round him unperceived; for if he discov ered his assail- 
ants before the blow was struck, fifty, instead of five, would have but 


little chance against him. 


The natives, in the wilder districts, make use of various devices for 
killing tigers—such as poison, pitfalls, and traps of various kinds; but 
these hardly < come under the denomination of hunting, and have been 
too often described, to require any particular notice here. 

In countries well stocked with cattle, tigers prey almost entirely on 
them—even the huge buffalo falls beneath his strength when taken by 
surprise, but when prepared, he resists, and not unfrequently beats off 
the aggressor. 

At the courts of native princes, it is usual at great festivals to ex- 
hibit combats between buffaloes and tigers, in which the former almost 
invariably come off victorious. It must be remembered, however, that 
a tiger loses all courage in confinement, and suffers the buffalo to toss 
him about with his huge horns, without making any effectual effort to 
defend himseif. 

Two tigers, which had been taken in a box-trap near Dharwar, were 
turned out in the courtyard of an old fort, before a large male buffalo. 
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The tigers, instead of showing fight, ran round the walls trying to con- 
ceal themselves, the bull following them up, and tossing them like 
footballs, till in pity to their misery, and disgust at their “cowardice, 
we put an end to the scene by shooting them. 

Several shikurces in the ¢ anara Forest have told me, that jungle-dogs 
when assembled in large packs, frequently attack and tear tigers to 
pieces. 

Two or three instances of this have been related to me, which I hardly 
know whether to believe or not. The wild dog of India is a very fierce 
animal, about the size of a large pointer, of an uniform red, or bright 
chestnut colour, with upright pointed ears, and a drooping bushy tail. 
They hunt in packs of from ten to thirty, and run mute. They are 

capable of pulling down almost any animal inhabiting the forest, and 
have even been known to attack men. 

With regard to their attacking tigers, I can only vouch for this fact, 
that tigers appear to dread them, or at least to dislike their company, 
and decamp from their usual haunts whenever a pack otf wild dogs 
take up their quarters in the same cover. 

Evening is the time at which tigers seek their prey. During the 
day they seldom move from the thicket which they have selected as 
their lair, and it is owing to this cause that they are rarely seen un- 
sought. 

I believe that a tiger, unless a confirmed man-eater, will not 
attack a man by davli cht, except under peculiar circumstances, such as 
meeting him suddenly face to aig or when pressed by hunger, or in 
defence of its young, when a tigress is on the watch to prevent any 
One from approaching her ofispring, 

This last feeling, which inspires the most timid animals with cou- 
rage, would lead us to suppose that the savage tigress would become 
fierce enough to protect her young from any danger ; ; but I have not 
found this to be the case. We frequently killed’ tigresses, with cubs 
of all ages, and I never saw one evince any maternal affection when 
she herself was in danger. They generally left their young to shift 
for themselves, displaying no unusual ferocity, nor any anxiety for the 
safety of their cubs. 

The instinctive dread of man, which is implanted in the nature of 
every animal, prevents even the bloodthirsty tiger from making him 
his prey, until accident has once shown the brute how inferior in 
bodily strength is man to the animals on which he usually feeds. This 
discovery once made, and human flesh once tasted, the nature of the 
tiger appears to be changed. 

“From the day on w hich he first overcomes the Lord of the Creation 
he feels that his former dread of man was groundless. It is easier, far, 
to grind the bones of our feeble frame than to dislocate the spine of an 
ox; and the tiger, finding this, becomes a man-eater. He now deserts 
the forest and takes up his quarters in the neighbourhood of some 
villa:e—cattle pass by unheeded, but their owners perish,—and the 
tier is then the most fearful of all animals. 

A man-eater generally becomes remarkably cunning, as will be 
seen by the following anecdote. 

Some years ago, a tigress in Kandish was the terror of the country, 
which she haunted like a destroying fiend. She preyed entirely upon 
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men, shifting her quarters from village to village so rapidly, as to 
render it exceedingly difficult to mark her down. To-day a man was 
carried off; every cover in the neighbourhood was tried in vain—the 
enemy had decamped; and, next morning, another victim had disap- 
peared from a village many miles distant. Rewards were offered by 
government for her destruction; they were doubled ; but such was the 
dread inspired by this tigress, whosecunning was only equalled by her 
ferocity, that no one would venture to attack her. Matters became 
worse ; whole villages were deserted; people hardly dared to leave 
their houses ; and day after day some family was left mourning. Of 
course the Kandish sportsmen proceeded to beat up her quarters, as 
soon as information reached them. A chosen band of Bheels were put 
upon her trail, and for four days, followed it incessantly over burning 
sands, before they could surround her—so watchful had she become in 
guarding ayainst surprise—but what will not Bheels accomplish ! 

On the fourth day the welcome intelligence reached head-quarters 
that this famous tigress was at last hemmed into a small thicket. Se- 
veral sportsmen, accompanied by a good elephant, were soon at the 
ground, They arrived on horseback, and one of them in crossing a 
smail ravine leading into the cover was charged by the tigress, and 
escaped only by his horse’s speed. She was already on the alert, and 
no time was to be lost. The elephant was mounted, and with a Bheel 
walking by his side to track, proceeded into the cover. The trail was 
very distinct, and after leading them in a circuitous direction round the 
jungle, returned to the very spot where they had first taken it up. 
Here all further trace was lost, and even the Bheel was at fault. A 
cast was made without success, but on trying back they were astonished 
by discovering the fresh track of a tiger over that of the elephant. 
This was quite unaccountable. Again they made a circuit of the 
jungle, and again the mysterious footprint followed, but still no tiger 
appeared. They halted, uncertain how to proceed. The Bheel had 
just left the elephant’s side, and Captain O , who was in the how- 
dah, had turned to look behind him, when to his utter amazement he 
encountered the gaze of the crafty old devil of a tigress, crouching 
close under the elephant’s crupper, and intently eyeing the Bheel, as 
if watching her opportunity to spring upon him the moment he exposed 
himself by leaving the cover of the howdah. She had all along been 
following in the footsteps of the elephant, which accounted for the 
mysterious double trail, and appeared bent upon carrying off the Bheel, 
as if aware that without the aid of his sagacity the weapons of the 
sportsmen would be of little avail. The hour was come at last. Cap- 
tain O seized the favourable moment, and a ball, directly between 
the eyes, laid her dead upon the spot. Thus fell one of the most cun- 
ning and destructive brutes that ever infested a country. 

Before dismissing the subject of tiger-hunting, I cannot resist intro- 
ducing a ludicrous adventure told me by an old Kandish sportsman, in 
whose own words I shall endeavour to relate it. 

‘We were closing in upon a wounded tiger, whose hind leg was 
broken. Some Bheels, who had run up the trail to a patch of high grass, 
were drawing back, now that their game was found, when the brute 
started up behind the elephant, and charged the nearest man, a little 
hairy, bandy-legged, square-built oddity, more like a satyr than a hu- 
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man being. Away spun the Bheel for the nearest tree, with the 
wounded tiger roaring at his haunches. By the Prophet, sir, it would 
have done your heart good to see the springs the active little sinner 
made. Just in time he reached the tree, and scrambled into a branch, 
hardly out of reach. There he sat, crouched up into the smallest pes- 
sible compass, expecting every moment to be among the Houries. The 
tiger made several desperate etiorts to reach him, but the broken hind 
leg failing, he dropped back exhausted. It was now the Bheel’s turn. 
He saw that he was safe, and accordingly commenced a philippic 
against the father and mother, sisters, aunts, nieces and children of his 
helpless enemy, who sat with glaring eyeballs fixed on his contemptible 
little reviler, “and roaring as if his heart would break with rage. As 
the excited orator warmed by his own eloquence, he began skipping 
from branch to branch, grinning and chattering with the emphasis of an 
enraged baboon, pouring out a torrent of the most foul abuse, and at- 
tributine to the tiger’s family in general, and his female relatives in 
particular, every crime and atrocity that ever was or will be committed. 
Occasionally he varied his insults by roaring, in imitation of the tiger, 
and at last, when fairly exhausted, he leant forward tili he appeared 
within the grasp of the enraged animal, and ended this inimitable 
scene by apting in his face. So very absurd was the whole farce, that 
we who were at first shoving up the elephant, in alarm for the safety of 
our little ‘ert friend, ended by laughing till our sides ached ; and it 
was not without reluctance that we put an end to the scene by firing a 
death-volley.”’ 

‘The panther, of which two, and in the opinion of some sportsmen 
three varieties are found in India, is searcely less formidable than the 
tiger. Its inferior strength is compensated by greater agility, and the 
extreme rapidity of its attack renders it, in my opinion, a still more 
dangerous animal to encounter on foot. It is generally found in rocky 
ravines and thickly wooded hills, and from the nature of its haunts, as 
well as its skulkine habits, it is difficult to mark down. From these 
causes it Is not so frequently encountered as the tiger, and its habits 
are, consequently, less familiar to European sportsmen than those of 
the larger felinee. 

The description already given of the system pursued in tiger-shoot- 
ing applies equally to the hunting of this animal. Both are followed 
on elephants, or beat up and shot from trees. But it should be remem- 
bered that, although a tiger cannot climb, a panther can, and a branch 
safe from the attack of the former, may afford little or no protection 
against the superior activity of the latter. Panthers have, on several 
occasions, been speared from horseback, but the serious accidents 
which have occurred, and which are always likely to occur, in so very 
dangerous a sport, have prevented its becoming a general practice, 
even among the most daring. 

My space will not admit of my giving any examples of panther 
shooting in this chapter, but we shall have occasion hereafter to record 
some instances in the journal of promiscuous sport. 

The Old Forest Ranger has to apologize to his fair readers for having 
inflicted on them such an unmitigated chapter of wild beasts. But if 
they will only have patience with “him till next month, he will try to 
furnish them with something less savage. 
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CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HAMLET. 


By Laman BLAncuarD, Esa. 






Is it—as a warning voice has this minute suggested—a little too 
late in the day to discuss the question whether Hamlet's wits were or 
were not disordered? We are persuaded that it is not. Nay, we 
know most surely that Hamlet can never be an exhausted subject of 
speculation while human nature remains inexhaustible, The profound 
truths of the character are intwined with the roots of some of humanity’s 
very deepest secrets. The springs of our interest and wonder can 
never be dry. 

We shall revive not a syllable of the much that has been said of 
old about this most exquisite and perfect of characters; we shall 
glance not at any one of those later opinions which the various beautiful 
editions of the poet’s works, now in a course of publication, may con- 
tain—for these we have not read. Nor do we, according to the prac- 
tice of the general Shakspearian admirer, who fondly believes that he 
has something new and striking to offer in exposition of the poet's 
genius, profess to hold all the poet's commentators in contempt. 
Far otherwise. Our reverence for their acuteness stops on this side 
idolatry, yet taken as a body they must be regarded as an il-used 
race of men. ‘They have said more than enough to be sure—and yet 
Jess. Still they have said much to the purpose. 

At a time when such a popular and fearful interest attaches to the 
question-—not so much of absolute insanity, as of that partial estrange- 
ment of reason which exhibits many of its leading peculiarities— 
(the condition of mind which it is the object of this paper to suggest as 
assignable to Hamlet)—the reader may be at once invited to compare 
the principal traits in the character drawn by Shakspeare with the 
leading symptoms of a distemper described with singular canctness 
and particularity by Robert Burton in his ** Anatomy of Melancholy.”* 
Burton’s Anatomy, it may be remarked, was not published until 
1621, five years after Shakspeare’s death; the poet’s genius has 
therefore anticipated in the working of a certain malady of the mind, 
a theory which Burton has propounded with great explicitness and 
subtlety, with various and singular knowledge both of books and of 
mankind. 

We may premise that the mental distemper which Burton pictures 
to us, he ealls ** Melancholy.”” The word in the sense so attached to 
it is perhaps obsolete ; monomania, estrangement of reason, sometimes 

» eccentricity, are the terms cenerally substituted for it in these times; 
but that it was the designation of a malady, in Burton’s view of the 


* This comparison has been made, and the view here taken elaborately and in- 
geniously worked out, in “The Nature and Extent of Poetic Licence, by N. A. 
Vigors, jun., Esq.,” a volume published a quarter of a century ago. Those who 
may’ be acquainted with it will see how treely its suggestions and speculations 
are applied by the transcriber. 
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matter, not very distantly related to lunacy, and constituting in truth 
a certain fitful and unsettled quality of mind, seems as clear, as that 
the symptoms of the disorder are identical with the chief peculiarities 
of Hamlet. 

We shall enumerate the leading features of the distemper; they 
are sorrow, distaste of life, love of solitude, a mixture of mirth and 
grief, suspicion, bursts of passion, inconstancy and irresolution. 

In the foreground of these symptoms is Sorrow, the principal cha- 
racteristic of the malady, and the source in which all its other pecu- 
liarities originate. 

‘* Sorrow,” says Burton, “ is that character and inseparable compa- 
nion—a common symtome, a continual; sorrow sticks by them still, 
continually g gnawing, as the vulture did Tityus’ bowels, and they can- 
not avoid it. Lugubris Ate frowns upon them, insomuch that Are- 
teeus well calls it, ‘a vexation of the mind, a perpetual agony.’”” Hamlet, 
who seems ever with his vailéd eyes to seek his noble father in the dust, 
is exhibited from his first introduction as one bowed down by this 
sorrow, as one whom Melancholy has marked for her own. We dis- 
cern at once that there’s something in his soul o’er which his melan- 
choly sits on brood. He has that within that passeth show. His dis- 
position naturally pensive and retired, is operated upon, not merely by 
his father’s death, but by the insult offered to his memory, and ap- 
pears to yield to a deep and settled sadness. He is absorbed in his 
affections. Between him and enjoyment there is an insuperable and 
eternal bar. The world presents but a vacuity to his weary gaze. 
Along its barren paths he sees no object of relief or consolation. 
In him even love itself is blind indeed, and the very image of Ophelia 
fails to lighten up the deep shadow which is around him. In his first 
soliloquy, he declares with affecting solemnity that all the uses of the 
world seem to him weary, stale, and unprofitable ; and he afterwards 
tells his friends that he has lost all his mirth, neglected all exercises, 
that the earth is but as a barren promontory, and the firmament with 
its golden fires but a foul and pestilent congregation of vapour. 

It is natural that another symptom should arise out of this—- Weari- 
ness and Distaste of Life. The judgment is sickened and vitiated 
under this weight that oppresses the heart, and turns with disrelish 
and loathing from ev ery object of existence. 

“ Hence,” says Burton, “it proceeds many times that they are 
weary of their lives; and ferall thoughts, to offer violence to their 
persons, come into their mindes. Vedium vite is a common symtome, 
they are soon tyred of all things.” Thus Hamlet the instant he is alone 
gives vent to his weariness and distaste of life— 

Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew ; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst se/f slaughter. 


His total disregard of life he expresses to Horatio and Marcellus— 


I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. 


And the point to which tends the only hope he has, te end all his 
griefs in the grave, is seen in his answers to Polonius, though intended 
to be light and unmeaning 
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Potonivs.—Will you walk out of the air, my lord ? 

Hamcet.—ZJnlo my grave. 

Po.tonius.— My honourable lord, I will most humbly take my leave of you. 

HaMLetT.—Sir, you cannot take from me any thing I will more willingly 
part withal ; except my life, except my life, except my life. 


Nay, he afterwards debates the question, to be or not to be; and 
here it may be remarked, as something tending to show the state of 
mind under which Hamlet labours while he thus meditates, that the 
whole debate is a superfluity, an anti-climax, and involves either a 
strange oversight on the part of the author (which is scarcely conceiv- 
able), or else a symptom of mental estrangement on the part of Nam- 
let. He goes on to reason himself into a belief that to die is to slee 
no more—that this sleep ends the thousand natural shocks that flesh i is 
heir to—that it is a consummation devoutly to be wished ;—when he 
had held a conference the night before with an expositor of the ver 
mysteries of death, the shadowy discoverer of the marvels of the After- 
time. 

“To sleep,” he reiterates, “ perehance to dream ; for in that sleep 
of death what dreams may come, must give us pause.” 

But the time for speculating and supposing thus had gone by. Pur- 

gatory was no longer problematical. He speaks as he would have 
spoken the year before, of ‘*the dread something after death, the undis- 
covered countr y.” But the something had been explained to hin— 
the horrible secrets of the prison-house had been more than hinted at, 
though all was forbidden to be revealed—he had heard all that ears of 
flesh and blood might listen to—he had been apprized of the awful pe- 

nalty—he had been warned of the “ sulphurous and tormenting flames 
that must burn and purge away the foul deeds done in the days of life. 
When he decides upon rather bearing the ills he has, than fly’ to others 
that he knows not of, he seems to forget the foreknowledge of them 
contained in the appalling revelation of the ghost. True, “he has his 
doubts sometimes of the integrity of the spirit that he has seen, and 
admits that it ‘ may be a devil,” that ‘‘ abuses him to damn hin” 
but this supposition is equally fatal to the propricty and fitness of his 
speculations upon death as a quiet sleep that is to end the heart-ach 

—and he never for an instant doubts that he has seen and heard a 
supernatural agent, whatsoever its object and whencesoever it soiah 
come. The heart of the mystery has been plucked out; yet though 
his malady makes him for the moment unconscious of it, he can reason 
upon the great subject with a happiness which sanity very often (as 
Polonius says) “ could not so prosperously be delivered of.” 

We come to another distinguishing trait of Hamlet’s mental infir- 
mity—Love of Solitude. Burton observes : 

“ Most part they are diffident, of small or no complement, unsoci- 
able, hard to be acquainted with, especially of strangers; they had 
rather write their minds than speak, ond above all things love solitariness. 
Generally, thus much we way conclude of melancholy, that it is most 
pleasant, mentis gratissimus error, a most de liehtsome humour to be 
alone, dwell alone, walk alone, meditate, and form a thousand fantas- 
tical imaginations unto themselves.” 

The number of soliloquies in which Hamlet indulges is noticeable 
even by the unthinking play-goer. They are more frequent than in 
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any other of Shakspeare’s dramas. The love of solitude is especially 
congenial to his disposition, He seizes every opportunity of being 
alone, that he may give vent to feelings which he can only indulge 
in secret. 

“ Break my heart, for I must hold my tongue,” he exclaims, stifling 
his emotions, when his friends break in upon him. Indeed he is at some 
pains to seek occasions for privacy. A few of the instances may be 
noticed. His impatience at the presence of Polonius ; 

Potonius.—Fare you well, my lord. 

Hamiet.— These tedious old fools. 

When struck with the feigned passion of the players, contrasting it 
with his own irresolution, he seeks once more to brood in secret, and 
bids them all retire. ‘‘ ’Tis well, ['ll have thee speak out the rest of this 
soon,” &c. “Now I am alone.” Afterwards he responds to his 
mother’s desire to see him: 


I will come by and by. 
Potontus.—I will say so, 
Hamvet.—By and by is easily said. Leave me friends.” 


And again when the report of the Norwegian captain seems to inform 

against him and spur his dull revenge : 
I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cartain.—God be wi’ you, sir. ( Exit.) 

Ros.— Wilt please you go, my lord ? 

Hamietr.—I will be with you straight, go a little before. 

As for ‘rather writing their minds than speak,” as Burton says, no 
less than three of Hamlet’s Ictters are read during the play, and Ophe- 
lia returns him a packet addressed to her. 

A mixture of Mirth and Sorrow, of humorous conceit and settled 
sadness, is defined by Burton to be another peculiar symptom of this 
disease. He thus expresses himself: 

‘‘Humourous they are beyond all measure, sometimes profusely 
laughing, e ‘xtraordinary merry, and then again weeping without a 
cause; and though they laugh many times, and seem to be extraordi- 
nary merry (as they will by tits) yet extreme lumpish again in an ine 
stant ; semel et simul, merry and sad, but most part sad.’ 

Hamlet deigns to sport with the afflictions which weigh heaviest 
upon his heart, with events of the most bewildering and agonizing 
character. Answering Horatio’s observation that he came to see his 
father’s funeral, he says in reference to the wedding that followed : 
‘Thrift, thrift, Horatio; the funeral baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth the marriage tables.” But almost in the same breath he relapses 
into his original gloominess : 


Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day. 


The same feelings are evinced, and the same transition from the 
humorous to the solemn is observed in his answers to Horatio’s 
questions relative to the ghost, and his reference to the change of place 
of ** truepenny,” ** old mole,” the “fellow in the cellaraze,” when 
he proposes the oath of secrecy to his friends, which he nev ertheless re- 
ceives with a pathetic sacredness, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.’ 
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This singular mixture is noticeable in almost every scene; for ex- 
amples, it is only necessary to point to the ludicrous style in which he 
indulges on the breaking up of the dramatic experiment on the con- 
science of the king, and to the extraordinary blending of humour, so- 
lemnity, and pathos, over the grave of Ophelia, all indicative of the 
same disposition. 

Burton regards Suspicion as another distinguishing sign of this pecu- 
liar malady. 

‘Suspicion and jealousie,” says he, ‘are general symtomes ; they 
are commonly distrustful ; if two talk together, whisper, jest, he thinks 
presently they mean him, applyes all to himself. He cannot endure 
any man to look steadily on him—laugh, jest, or be familiar. He 
thinks they laugh at him, circumvent him, contemn him. Suspition 
follows fear and sorrow at heels, arising out of the same fountain—and 
still they suspect some treachery.” 

In this we trace a characteristic of Hamlet minutely described. His 
prophetic soul was bursting with a suspicion of his uncle’s guilt long 
before the ghost gave evidence ; ; he suspects all through the play ; and 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern call the fe eling into action, just as Bur- 
ton describes it. Hamlet not only suspects the motive of their coming, 
but is roused to indignation by their smiles. 

Hamiet.—Man delights not me, nor woman neither; though by your 
smiling you seem to say so. 

Ros. —My lord there is no such stuff in my thoughts. 

Hamiet.—Why did you augh then when I said man delights not me ? 

He discovers his antipathy to the smile of which Burton discourses 
on other occasions, and seems to think it but a mask for treachery and 
baseness. How paints he, in his bitterest hatred, the king’s aspect ? 


Oh, villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 
My tablet—meet it is [ set it down ; 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain. 

And with regard to circumvention, the suspicion of it recurs often. 
He takes constant pleasure in plotting and counterplotting ; as in the 
grand assumption, the feigning of madness—in the scheme of the play 
—in the enjoyment he feels when his two schoolfellows ‘ marshal him 
to knaverv,” when he exults in breaking open the letters, and finds it 
sweet, that ‘¢in one line two crafts tovether meet.” To trace this 
quality of suspicion, and the use of these desperate means of cireum- 
vention, to a mind not free from the ravages of a distemper, is to 
escape the shock with which we must otherwise be visited in contem- 
plating this portion of the strategy of Hamlet. 

We next have Inconstancy and Irresolution as indications of the 
mind thus pitiably diseased. 

‘‘ Inconstant they are in all their actions, vertiginous, restless, unapt 
to resolve of any business—in most things wavering, irresolute. He 
will freely promise, undertake any business beforehand, but when it 
comes to be performed he dare not “adventure.’ 

This quality, like the others, is too conspicuous in Hamlet to require 
many proofs. He will and he will not. Ever conscious of his pro- 
crastination, he is ever about to work out his ends. Resolute, he is 
still inconstant to his purpose. Although his father’s spirit has given 
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him ‘‘dread command” to take revenge for fratricide, he waits for 
another ghostly visitation— 
Dost thou not come thy ¢ardy son to chide ? 


The players awaken in him self-reproaches, when he sees how pas- 
sion works in them, while it moves him in vain—he ‘‘ can do nothing.’ 
Even when the moment for long-restrained vengeance upon his uncle 
seems to have arrived, 

Now could I do it pat, now he is praying, 
And now I'll do’t ; 


he but speaks daggers and uses none—it is never the right time. His 
purpose becomes ‘almost blunted,” and he quits Denmark only to 
feel, on view of the Norwegian armament, ‘‘ this thing’s to do,” and 
that all occasions inform against him, and spur his dull revenge, All 
his thouzhts are thenceforth to be ‘* bloody or nothing worth ; 3” yet 
they still evaporate in words, and the death of the king occurs after ‘all 
incident: lly, the agent having a motive furnished him utterly unasso- 
ciated with his father’s murder. 

Burton also classes among the symptoms of the malady he analyzes, 
sudden and violent Bursts of Passion. ‘* Extreme passionate they 
are,” says he; and Hamlet’s mind, strongly agitated, often overflows 
without restraint. His soliloquies contain one or two examples. Into 
what a furv be bursts after the de} arture of the players, when he 
denounces himself as “ pigeon- livered,” or ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 

With this slave's offal, 
raving till he is exhausted. His passion overpowers him, and his lan- 
guage becomes wild and frantic, when describing to his mother the 
atrocities of her * king of shreds and patches,” ‘¢a murderer and 
villain,” “*a slave,” ‘‘a vice of kings,” ‘a cutpurse of the empire 
and the rule.’ ~~ A distracted impulse occasions the death of Polonius, 
and a similar phrenzy begets the outrage at Ophelia’s grave, where he 
puts himself into the *‘ towering passion” of which he afterwards re- 
ents 

Thi it Wit and Judgment are not inconsistent with the melancholy 
which is Hamlet’s malady is seen in another observation of Burton. 

“Men infected with this disease are of a deep reach, excellent ap- 
prehension, judicious, wise, and witty. They areof profound judgmeut 
in some things, although in others non recte gudicant inguiett.”’ 

Llow Hamlet answers to this de scription all can judge; and as the 
writer whose views we have adopted notices, how admirably mi is Cer- 

vantes supported this mixture of judgment and eccentricity in his 
* Don Quixote.” 

Numberless indications, judging by the principle laid down by 
Burto: 1, of Hamlet's disordered state of mind might be adduced, but 
enough perhaps has been said to exhibit a contormity between the 
anatomist and the dramatist. Grant that the one has truly described a 
disease of the mind, and it may be granted perhaps that the other has 
accurately delineated a martyr to it. Little more was wanting to the 
wonderful trath of the poet's $ conception than to make the victim confess 
his own weakness, 
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The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil, and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing sbape ; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and my me lanc ‘holy, 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me to damn me. 
For Burton says, 

“ Agrippa and Lavater are persuaded that this humour invites the 
divil to it wheresoever it is in extremity; and of all others these per- 
sons are most subject to diabolical temptations and illusions, and the 
divil best able to work upon them,’ 

A symptom, morcover, of this species of insanity may be detected 
even in the feigning of madness; as a consciousness of a little weak- 
ness may suggest the assumption of a greater, to hide its inconsistencies 
in a show of eccentricity. The suddenness of Hamlet's resolve favours 
this argument, as upon the vanishing of the ghost he takes out his 
tables and writes, and rails at the “ smiling villain,’ ” with * so, uncle, 
there you are;’’ then calling to his friends, “ Ilillo, ho, ho, boy! 
Come bird,come !” he intimates that he may hereafter see fit “* to put 
an antic disposition on.’ The uselessuess of the artifice,—for the 
feigned madness furthers no purpose of Hamlet’s—pushes the argument 


further. 
Above all, perhaps, when we consider the delicate texture of Ham- 


let’s mind, his extreme refinement and overwrought sensibility, 1s it 
wondertal that its fabric should be warped and disordered unaier the 
pressure of the painful news of his father’s sudden death,—the shame 

of his mother’s infamous marriage, followed by an awful revelation from 
the grave, of its ghostly secrets wal the mysteries of the Hereafter ? 
Rather, would it not be wonderful—unnatural even—if the sweet 
bells were not jangled and out of tune—if the noble mind of Hanilet 
were not rendered a prey to that pitiable distemper, of which Burton 
has so distinctly recorded the curious anatomy ! 


= 





ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. V. 
ELLISION’S EGOTISM ! 


A rew examples have been given by the late amiable Charles Lamb, 
in his ‘* Elia’s Essays,” and by some other writers, of Elliston’s Eco- 
tism! Hewas, indeed, the very Emperor of Egotists ; in him conce it 
amounted alnast to sublimity 5 there was an evident self-belief in lis 
boasting that gave it all the weight of reality; there was a magnifience 
in his self-appreciation that half inspired the hearer with awe. In 
truth, he had much to be vain of; and it is rather difficult to account 
for the apparent neglect with which his memory has been treated. 
Could he have contemplated such an apathy of public interest in his 
life time, it would inevitably have hastened his end. What he, the 
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histrionic hero—the once great lessee of Drury—the Rover—the 
Ranger—the Rochester—* the three single gentlemen rolled into one” 
—he forgotten—gracious Thalia! What a supposition! He, who 
when indisposed during his lesseeship of Drury, regularly issued 
bulletins of his health in the bills of the day, to allay, as he said, the 
public fever. 

In proof of the comfortable estimation in which he held himself, a 
few amusing instances, not hitherto published, shall be added to those 
already given to the world. 

Two years before his death, he engaged the narrator of these anec- 
dotes to write his life, under his own immediate direction, intending to 
publish it himself, that the public—to use his own words—might have 
an authority on which they could rely, and posterity be able to form a 
proper opinion of his merits, whenever it was permitted to the shears of 
the remorseless Fates to cut his vital thread. For this purpose he 
furnished much important information, and frequently spent hours in 
detailing various events that had happened to him. 

Those who may think he did not commit a thousand extravagances 
quite as odd and ludicrous as any recounted in these anecdotes, know 
little about the matter. A mere chronological detail of ordinary oc- 
currences, however respectably corroborated by correspondence, play- 
bills, and the cotemporary criticism of newspapers, generally biassed 
by circumstances of the time, can furnish no adequate biography of 
the Prince of Genteel Comedy. The private romance of Elliston’s 
lite—and there was much of romance in it—together with many re- 
markable events of his chequered career, with which his nearest con- 
nections, from causes extremely natural, are among those the most 
unacquainted, have vet to be related. The projected publication was 
interrupted by Elliston’s somewhat sudden death, but it may one day 
be resumed. 

It was shortly after agreeing to’enter upon this task, that calling one 
morning, as was not wnusnal. to attend the great man’s levee, the nar- 

rator found him deeply occupicd in the perusal of a very bulky vo- 
lume. Inquiring into the nature of his patron's s studies: 

“Tam reading * Plutarch’s Lives,’”’ he answered. ‘It is a great 
work, sir—you must read it too—it is necessary that you should take it 
as a model in your new enterprise. If Roscius {had had his life pro- 
perly written, Plutarch should, and might have been, his biographer— 
but it is too often the misfortune of great men”—and here he vroaned 
deeply—* to have their actions rec -orded by individuals totally incom- 
petent to estimate correctly the vastness of their achievements, the 
grandeur of their cone eptions,’ 

Here he looked very hard at the narrator; whether he alluded to 
him, or was prescient of any after attempt that might be made on his 
life, the narrator did not care to ascertain. 

‘* It is fortunate for Cesar that he wrote his own ‘ Commentaries.’ 
When you draw your parallels of great actors, after the manner of 
the Chaeronean, you will not fail to recollect that Garrick could not 
sing—I can. That John Phillip Kemble could not dance—I can. 
That Lewis could not act tragedy—I can. That Mossop could not 
play comedy—I can. That George Frederic Cook was no manager— 
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Tam; and that Kean never wrote a drama—lI have.* Do not forget 
these things, I say, sir. You will of course let your biography of me 
comprise all that relates to the dramatic art; but in mentioning me, 
you cannot help associating with my name all that is memorable in the 
age in which I flourished. They may well say that all the world’s a 
stage ; for upon the stage where I have trod, is all the world comprised ! 
‘Totus mundus’—you know the quotation.” 

This may give some idea of the value Elliston set upon himself, in 
comparison with other eminent persons of his art; but the following 
instance will more strongly illustrate the extent of his self-apprecia- 
tion. 

Entering the green-room of Drury Lane one morning in an apparent 
fit of abstraction, he mechanically, as it were, cast his eyes on the bust 
of Mrs. Siddons, placed over the door of entrance, and then glanced 
to that of Kean, atiixed to the opposite wall, the busts facing each 
other—and, as if unconsciously, began to rec 1 their ditfereut inserip- 
tions. 

‘‘Sarah Siddons, presented to the Drury Lane green-room, by 
Samuel Whitbread.”’ 

“ Pshal’ 

‘* Edmund Kean, presented by the committee,” &c. 

*¢ Fiddlestick’s end!) The Drury Lane green-room shall soon have a 
subject and donor worthy of it!” 

Nothing was thought by those present of this outbreak, but a few 
days afterwards a couple of workmen, followed by the great lessee, 
entered with another bust, which they proceeded by his direction to 
fix in acommanding situation over the fireplace. 

“There,” said Elliston, when they at length had completed their 
task, “ there !—Sually Siddons presented by Mr. Whitbread. Pooh! 
Ned Kean presented by the committee. Baugh! Look there!” read- 
ing his own inscription, “ Rorerr Wittiam Ettisron, presented by 
himself! That's something like—a two hundred guinea touch— 
though, by the Lord, I think the sculptor has chiselled me!” + 


rc a 








* “The Venetian Outlaw.” 

¢ It is lamentable to have to record, that ‘during the present season, this bust of 
Elliston, “ presented by himself,’ has been most sacrilegiously removed trom the 
high position in which he seemed so blandly to preside over the destinies of his 
dramatic brothers and sisters, to make way for a well-regulated clock, The re- 
membrance? of Elliston’s golden days is but ill-effaced by the melancholy forebod- 
ings suggested in the tick, tick—now marking the progress of Old Chronos. 
Where, then, is the bust of Elliston ? the reader will naturally ask; alas ! and yet 
it must be told,—it has been made one of the properties of the very theatre that 
was once his property as lessee, and was actually bronzed, as if Elliston’s face 
wanted bronze! and afterwards painted black—the whole theatre ought ‘to have 
gone into mourning ; it was indeed a black job !—and publicly exhibited on the 
stage. Where were the sensitive family that they did not question the quality of 
this humiliation, and publicly protest against so gross a dishonour ? ‘Thank 
Heaven, the degradation was but for one night only —it was in the new play, “A Blot 
on the Scutcheon,”—deservedly damned, if it was only for this! In this produc- 
tion it was exhibited as the effigy of the hero of the piece, a part played by 
Phelps, though originally cast for the present eminent lessee himself. Surely this 
desecration of the drama was a blot on the “Scutcheon” of whoever ordained it. 
It is gratifying, however, to know that the busts of poor Kean and the immortal 
Sarah, together with those of Shakspeare and Garrick, are for the present graciously 
suffered to remain. 
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It was indeed his veritable image, and worthy of the scene in which 
it was placed. 

As was befitting one of his majesty’s servants, Elliston was of 
course a great stickler for church and state. Aristocratic in all his 
ideas, he was in politics a stanch Tory; this ‘only served to give a still 
loftier flight to the egotism in which he habitually indulged. 

In his last lesseeship of the Surrey, when bringing little Burke out In 
the piece which was written for him, ** The March of Intellect,” among 
other characters to be person: ited by the little prodigy was that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, but the youthful Roscius’s father, Dr. Burke, a 
very worthy, though matter- of-fact Hiberni an, thought that this as- 
sumption might perhaps have a ludicrous effect, and waited upon Ellis- 
ton, to propose that his son Joseph should rather personate young Na- 
poleon, as more suitable to his figure and years. 

‘What, my dear doctor,’ ’ said the astonished manager, “I, in de- 
fiance of Congress, present young Napoleon to the English public! 
Are you aware what you are ‘asking rme to dv? Would you have me 
compromise my principles? Wouk i you embroil me with my party ? 
What would the allied sovereigns say ? How could I answer it to par- 
liament and his majesty? Have you forgotten the holy alliance, doctor 2” 

‘Och, murder! by the powers, I never thought of them,” said the 
doctor. 

‘No, no,” said Elliston, “ young Napoleon must remain quiet at 
Vienna for me, I am not going to be sent to the Tower for any one; 
the peace of Europe shall not be disturbed by any proceedings at the 
Surrey Theatre while Lam manager of it. If your son has not formed 
& proper conception of the yegre of mind, the immensity of plan, 
the ri apidity of execution, and all the other grand qualities that distin- 
guish ! Napole: ny Bonaparte, let him. attentively study me—in me he 
will find them all embodied. Though in person I am aware there is no 
sort ol * comparison.” 

‘¢ Fait, and that’s sure enough!” said the honest doctor; ‘so Til 
send Joseph to you just before treasury time.” 

‘© Ay, ay, do so,” said Elliston, ** he will have some idea of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte then; he has only attentively to study the Naroueon of 
the prama,” 


A GOOD SUBJECT. 


In the spring of 1825, two years after the first appearance of Mon- 
sieur Alexandre, the well known ventril loquist, at the — theatre, 
in his ¥me entertainment, ‘the Rogueries of Nicholas,” con- 
structed tor him by the narrator of these anecdotes, Elliston having 
the Olympic on his ‘hands as well as Drury Lane, thought that as he 
was doing not! ling with the former, that it would bea ood speculation 
to engage the p olyphonis st to appear there in a new piece, on the Easter 
Monday following. He accordingly commissioned the narrator, 
knowing his intimate acqeaintance with Alexandre, to ferret him out 
wherever he might be exhibiting, proceed to the spot at once, and en- 
gage him, if possible, on any terms, not exceeding fifty pounds 
a wee ‘ke 

Discovering, after some inquiry 5 that the ventrilog uist was at Cam- 
bridge, the narrator, securing a place on the box of the then classical 
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coachman as he was termed, forthwith proceeded to that seat of learn- 
ing. Arrived at the ventriloquist’s lodgings, the narrator was informed 
he was absent ona visit to the mayor, a worthy grocer in the High- 
street. Thither he quickly followed; he found the ventriloquist per- 
fectly electrifying his worship by imitating the ticking of a watch in his 
ear, and the buzzing of a bluebottle about his wig, ‘which latter sound 
was so true to nature, there was scarcely any persuading the municipal 
Epicier the insect had not that very moment issued from one of his own 
sugar hogsheads. Easily induced to return to London, the man of 
many voices, after some ‘affected demurs, which were all overruled by 
Elliston, who spoke with ‘* a voice potential as double as the duke’s,” 
was duly engaged. 

Previously to ) appearing r at the Olympic, the manager thought it 
would be a good advertisement, if the artiste could excite the curiosity 
of the town by privately playing off a few of the tricks which he had 

vaunted so much of practising on the public in other countries, such as 
inducing a waggcner to uncart a load of hay in search of a child sup-= 
posed to have been accident tally buried beneath it, &c. &c. 

The ventriloquist, who in these matters was really vox et preterca 
nihil, turned a very reluctant ear to this proposition, but the comedian 
engaging to act as confederate, and arrange the little scenas to be per- 
formed, he had at last no excuse for refusing. An evening was conse- 
quently fixed upon, and the narrator anticipating some amusement, 
resolved to accompany them. 

Their first step was towards Charing-cross. The splendid houses 
now forming Pall Mall Kast had just been erected. Reaching Cock- 
spur-street, it was settled that the actor should give the Frenchman the 
cue when he was to ventriloquise by kicking his shins. 

“You must animate one of these carcasses,” said Elliston, surveying 
the unfinished building, ‘* here is an empty house that wants a tenant ; 
you must supply one.” 

The workmen had long retired from the labour of the day, and 
though the windows were without sashes, and there was little to steal 
in the several houses, the doors of them were carefully locked to prevent 
homeless vagabonds occupying them for the night. "The dusk favoured 
the performance. Planting themselves close to the railings of the first 
of these edifices, 

“ Throw your voice into the vaults below,” whispered the comedian. 
‘You must be a poor fellow, who, having got drunk and fallen asleep, 
has tumbled into some hole or another, call for assistance, and beg to 
be let out.” 

The ventriloquist, not without some trepidation, did as he was de- 
sired, and Elliston commenced his part. Not his first appearance in 
“the Confederacy!” His exclamations of surprise, commiseration, 
indignation, &c., soon attracted the notice of the passers by; a voice 
was plainly heard, begging to be extricated. 

‘* What is it?” cried one. 

*¢ A drunken man,” said another. 

** Call the watch,” said a third. 

‘** Break open the door,” said a fourth. 

The watchman of the district advanced, calling the hour; seeing a 
mob he lost no time in joining it. 
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“Och by St. Bridget’s flannel petticoat,” said he, on hearing the 
cries, ** but it’s that divil’ s own datlint, Tim Corcoran, sure enough, he’s 
been having a thrifle too much refreshment, and they've overlooked the 
spalpeen and locked him i in; fait, it’s a way he’s cot, but we musn’t 
let him remain there. It’s a could night, more by token that I’ve just 

taken a noggen of the cratur myself—then i isn’t he a country man—by 
the powers Pl go and get the keys and let him out directly—be aisy 
wid you there Tim, its ‘myself, your friend Shamus Mc Guire that’s 
coming to let you out with my lantern, and will do it beautifully in no 
time, so be sy wid you.’ 

Proc ‘eeding to a tradesman in the neighbourhood, with whom the 
keys were deposited, honest Shamus soon returned with them. The 
mob had now consider ably increased, and all was impatience and 
anxiety, the door was speedily unlocke o and Shamus descended. 

**Do you see him, do you see him ?” cried every one. 

“ Divil a hi .porth,” answered Shamus. 

** TIave you found the hole?” 

“ Not a bit of 1t—there’s no drunken man here.” 

A kick on the ventriloquist’s shins caused a renewal of the entreaties 
for help. The mob were greatly enraged at this proof of Shamus’s 
fallibility. 

“ You are drunk yourself,” they shouted, ‘ the poor fellow’s erying 
for help now, we can hear him quite plain.” 

“Drunk! and is it me that’s drunk! by the powers but you may 
come and look yourselves then; but stay, lI just sarch the back pri- 
mises. Oh, murder, murder,{murder.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter? Have you found the hole?” 

‘Sure and I have!” 

“Then why don’t vou pull the poor fellow out of it!” 

Oh, by Jagers ! for a mighty good rasin, I’m in it myself up to 
the chin! Help me out, help me out, I shall be murdered if I stay here 
three minutes longer.’ 

Fully persu: aded that he would be murdered if he staid three mi- 
nutes longer, the ventriloquist here availed himself of the confusion 
created by this discovery to take French leave. 

‘*[ was certain some one was in the vault,” said Elliston ; ‘* you see 
I was right my friends, go down and help the sufferer out directly, but 
take care you don’t get into the hole yourselves as watchey has 
done.’ 

The mob obeyed his directions, and while they disappeared,in the cel- 
lars to extricate poor Shamus, he with the narrator also disappeared i in 
search fof the ventriloquist, leaving watchey to get out of the cesspool 
as well as he could. 

Overtaking Alexandre in the Haymarket, they made their way to a 
retired loc ality, where a celebrated ana tomical lecturer had then a mu- 
seum, or menagerie, as the populace more commonly called it. 

“This will be the very thing,” said Elliston to the Frenchman, sud- 
denly recollecting the circumstance, ‘as you have succeeded so well 
with the carcass in Cockspur-street Vib try if I can’t find you an 
equally good subject here. My friend shall help us, We can’t want one 
with him,” 

The house in which the anatomist resided was a large mansion, still 
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standing, though now converted into a lead manufactory. The front 
of it looked on a garden, while only one side of it was in the street. 
To this a dead wall skirting the garden, not inappropriately conducted. 
In the garden itself were “chained several vultures, and other birds of 

rey, fed, according to vulgar report, on very ogre sort of fare, having 
daily Prometheus’s dish for dinner. Some cauldrons or coppers it was 
also stated were in these gardens, in which very questionable broths 
were continually concocted. In the side of the house, facing the street, 
a blank mass of brickwork, already mentioned, was and still is, a 
grated aperture, affording light and air to a vault beneath. 

It was now between nine and ten, there was not a soul to be seen in 
the street, except an ancient dame who was descending some steps at the 
further end of the place, bearing a hot meat-pe which she was bring- 
ing from a baker’s 

“ Now then,” said Elliston to the ventriloquist, “ throw your voice 
into that vault. You are a dead body wanting to get out.’ 

* Youare a skeleton wishing to take the air. We can never have a 
better opportunity ; now for it.” 

Piteous groans were immediately heard. 

‘Let me out, let me out,” cried a voice, rendered more natural by 
the apprehension of the ventriloquist. 

‘¢ What's the matter?” said the old lady, approaching. 

‘‘ Upon my word, I don’t know, my good ma’am,” said Elliston ; 
**but there seems some person in great distress here—listen!’”’ Here 
he kicked the ventriloquist’s shins, 

‘* For the love of heaven, help me out,” groaned the voice, appa- 
rently in the last agonies. 

“The Lord preserve me!” cried the old lady, turning deadly pale, 
and unconsciously letting fall the pie, which was reduced, as the Ame- 
ricans say, to immortal smash. 

The portly butler of , an eminent solicitor, who lived in 
the street, at this moment appeared, and advanced towards them. 

“* What's the matter ?” asked he. 

‘That’s what we want to know,” said Elliston; ‘* listen, my 
friend!” 

Another kick on Alexandre’s shins. 

**Oh, the villain !—the rascal!” vociferated the butler, on hearing 


the groans and exclamations. Notcontent with getting subjects re ady 
killed, he keeps them, and kills them as he wants them—I have long 
suspected this—we are none of us safe!” 

oW hy, who lives here ?”’ said Elliston, affecting much 1 ignorance. 

oW he lives here? Why * * x the anatomist, to be sure. 

“Then that fully accounts for it,” said the comedian dryly ; ‘* but 
the dead body must not be suffered to remain and perish here.” 

A couple of labourers returning from their work, and some other idle 
persons, now joined them, and in turn heard the groans and exclama- 
tions—the general sensation became very strong against the uncon- 


scious anatomist. 
‘¢ Wretch—monster— murderer!” resounded from all sides, 


assemblage becoming every moment greater. 

They would certainly have broken all squares with the dissector, 
had any windows presented themselves for them to exercise their rage 
upon ; luckily, as has been said, there was only the brick wall, 
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se Knock at the door—knock at the door,” was now the universal 
cry; ‘it’s somebody come to life again! Knock at the door.” 

A vigorous cannonade was promptly answered by the indignant 
footman. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this hullahbaloo?” he asked. ‘* What 
are you kicking up this riot for?” 

‘* Meaning enough,” answered the mob; ‘‘ you are as bad as your 
master; but come and convince yourself.” 

Another attack of the ventriloquist’s shins, again elicited cries of 
distress, and prayers for help. 

The footman was paralyzed. 

‘* What do you think of that, friend Scrub?” said Elliston. 

“That body must have been placed there,” said the conscience- 
stricken footman, ‘* while I was gone for the beer, half-an-hour age.’ 

‘There, you hear,” said the actor, ‘* he confesses he went to fetch 
the dier for the body.” 

Hissings and hootings followed this palpable conviction. 

“Vil be on my corporal oath,” said the footman, perspiring at 
every pore, ** there has not been a single subject there these three 
weeks.” 

‘¢ Then how comes it, it “ calling for ass istance now? You don’t 
mean to say it’s the poor creature's ghost, do you?” said Elliston. 

‘Oh, it’s a clear case,”’ said the butler. ‘‘ You are a disgrace to 
the cloth—and as to your going to get beer for your unfortunate vie- 
tims, I don’t believe a wo h of it. Why don’t you let the poor crea- 
ture out—shame eane amen, ‘ 

The footman in his endeavours to exculpate himself, now begun 
making several acknowledgements that only te adel to increase the be- 
lief and indignation of the mob at his master’s mal practices. 

At this moment, attracted by the noise, the anatomist himself made 
his appearance, and hearing the cause of the disturbance, absolutely 
foamed at the mouth with fury. 

“It’s alla vile conspiracy,” said he, ‘¢ to ruin me !” 

** Conspiracy!” said several voices, “let your own ears convince 
you. 

The anatomist approached ; Elliston resumed kicking the shins of his 
companion, as he supposed, but angry ejaculations from an old ventle- 
man of “ What the devil are you at, &c.,” made it evident that the 
affrighted ventriloquist had vanished. 

‘© Well, what am I to listen to ?” said the exulting anatomist, after 
a dead pause, “ I hear nobody.’ 

‘* No body speaks now, sure enough,” said the mob. 

‘No, the poor fellow has died nee again, while we have been 
talking,” said Elliston, in a feigned voice. 

*« It’s all a vile conspiracy, I repeat,” said the anatomist, in a great 
passion. ‘* A scandalous libel ; I'll give ten pounds to any one who’ ll 
discover the scoundrel that has set this infamous report afloat.” 

**Vll swear I heard the voice,” said the butler. ‘* You know, 
friend,” turning to one of the spectators, ** that I told you—” 

“Oh, yes; you are the person that first pointed it out, cer- 
tainly.” 

“* Then you, I'll make sure of,” said the enraged dissector, collaring 
the butler. ‘* Here watch—watch !” 
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“Don’t lay hands on me,” said the butler, struggling with the ana- 
tomist. ‘I won't eat my words, you “one you are a fellow that 
would make an anatomy of any body, but you shan’t polish my bones, 


let me go.” 
A desperate struggle now took place between the butler and the 


anatomist, each got the other by the throat, and both were in a condi- 
tion of speedily becoming subjects in reality, when Elliston, sidling up 


to the anatomist, whispered i in his ear, 
“* You had antes let the fellow go, you have only been furnished 


with a fresh subject, the public here have only been bringing out 
‘The Anatomist!’ rehearsing the farces of ‘ Dead Alive,’ and °* Killing 


no Murder.’ 
Think of that, Master * * *, think of that.” 


‘‘Confound me, if it isn’t Elliston!” cried the amazed lecturer, 
catching, for the first time, a complete view of the comedian’s features. 
“V’ve been finely hoaxed—rarely tricked! Unloose me, friend, I 
withdraw my c harge.” 
Before, however, he could get extricated, Elliston had retreated in 
search of the terrified ventriloquist, and the mob were only at length 


appeased by a personal inspection of the cellar, and a participation of 
a barrel of small ale, luckily its sole contents, but they took nothing 
particular by the motion, as it afterwards appeared that the ale was 


only placed there beeause it hi: ippened to be—dead ! 


THE THESPIAN ORACLE ! 


Tuoven the gods had not exactly made Elliston poetical, there 
were times when he perpetrated rhyme. Like the Delphic oracle of 
old, he on particular occasions delivered himself in verse—not hexa- 
meter verse, certainly, but rather doggerel, yet his revelations, decrees, 
or whatever they might be called, like thes se of the priesthood of the 
oracle in question, were only delive pred in such moments, under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the god, the sulphuric vapour which moved the 
Pythia being supplied by the fumes arising from copious libations of 
Madeira, and sometimes even of a stronzer spirit. The narrator remem- 
bers many ludicrous instances of this odd propensity, but he will only 
recount the following. 

With his customary goodnature, the actor had gone down to Croy- 
don—the theatre of which town had formerly been his property—to 
star it for the benefit of a poor province ial actor, with whom he had 
become acquainted in the progress of his professi ional Gy oe grees 

Preserving his usual regard to outward appearance, he had taken 
down with him his own immediate body-dresser, a man named Biffin. 
Wishing to impress the good people of C roydon with a proper consi- 
deration of his importance, he put up at the Greyhound, an inn 
immediately adjacent to the theatre, and one of the most respectable 
in the town. 

After partaking of a substantial dinner, which he duly moistened 
with mine host’ s juice of the grape, he at length found himself prope rly 


primed for the part he hi d to play. ‘* The generous god”’ in erateful 
remembrance of the actor's unwearicd devotion to him, usually rewarded 
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his votary, proper offerings having been poured out to him, by elevating 
his ideas to that imperative mood in which he often felt in reality all the 
dignity and consequence of the high personages he might have to re- 

resent, and on this oceasion his brain had become considerably more 
sublimated than was usual, even with him. 

The time for his appearance rapidly advancing, he proceeded to 
make his toilet for the evening. This important business being at 
length completed, and having satisfied himself that he was dressed at 
all points, he desired his obsequious and astonished dresser, in a tone 
of great solemnity, to procure him a coach, the distance from the inn 
to the theatre bemg only about two hundred yards. 

‘* A glass coach, sir?” said the dresser. 

“‘ Glass-coach,” said Elliston, * a glass-coach—no, sir—a hacknev- 
coach, or a chariot, sir; for I perceive there isa ‘crowd assembled 
outside, and Robert Wiliam Elliston must not be seen proceeding to 
the theatre on foot. The dramatic art, sir, is not one that can be per- 
formed—(hic)—‘ stans pede in uno,’ you know chat I mean? standing 
on one foot, sir.’ Here he staggered considerably. ‘* Egad some 
people seem as if they could not stand very well on two feet. You 
understand me, friend, you understand ?” 

Though Elliston’ S Latin. commonplace as it generally was, was all 
Greek to poor Biflin, he did not choose to avow his ignorance, but at 
once assented. 

“Very true, sir, very true, perfectly understand, sir; but lord bless 
my soul, sir, you cannot get a hackney-coach, ora ‘ haitot either here ; 
there are only the regular stages, aud they have been gone to London 
this half hour.” 

“Stage me no stage, regular or irregular, I say, sir, there are too 
many irregular stages in London for the regulars to do any good, they 
must all be put down: but enough of this, it is sufficient for a man to 
appear on one stage in one evening. Pity it is for me and the public, 
it should in this instance be on the C roydon stage, licensed to carry six 
inside—Thalia grant there may be six inside—and as many outside as 
Byers will permit. The Lord knows’’—looking through the window 

—‘‘there are plenty outside, Biflin; but however, since it appears 
that neither a coach nor a chariot can be procured, as it is impossible 
I can go on foot, vou Bithin must carry me.” 

“oC arry you, sir 2?” 

“Ay, sir, upon your shoulders shall you bear Robert William Ellis- 
ton, ond in his person the congregated weight of the whole Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. Now then, take me up Biffin, but be particularly 
careful you ‘do not let me down, for 1 see you have been drinking, 
Biffin.’ 

** Lord, sir, I have only had the pint of porter you ordered me,” 

oe Bow ean that be, when we have had a magnum of Madeira in 2?” 

‘Yes, sir, but ve had none of it!” 

“Then I suppose,” said Elliston, winking his laughing eye, with a 
self-satisfied twinkle, that sufficiently showed how much he enjoyed his 
own joke, ‘* I suppose it is J who must have been drinking! Well, 
well, take me up; but stay, I will but ’noint, jand then I'll mount,” 
pouring out and emptying a last bumper at parting. ‘* Now then, 
steady, steady, Biftin.”’ 
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Bestriding the poor fellow’s shoulders, the twain sallied forth into 
the street, where a number of little boys and idle vagabonds had assem~ 
bled in order to vet a glimpse of the great comedian as he came out. The 
ludicrous spectacle presented to them by this strange conjunction, this 
“ Ossa on a wart,” excited their risible faculties, and notwithstanding 
the portentous and majestic looks of the inimitable mime, they gave a 
yent to their mirth in loud peals of laughter mingled with hurrahs, &e. 

Digging his heels into the ribs of Biffin to enforce a halt, our come- 
dian summoning all the dignity he was possessed of, as if suddenly in- 
spired, addressed his astonished auditors in the following impromptu 
couplet, 

“ Hear me and pay attention, little boys, 
You all may follow—” 


In a tone of gracious condescension, 
‘* But must not make-—a noise ! !” 


After delivering this oracular and mysterious intimation, the last part 
of which he pronounced in a tone of awful injunction, our hero, 
again digging his heels into the right and left rmbs of poor Bifhn,* or- 
dered him to. vo on, and go on they did, amidst the boisterous merri- 
ment of the assembled r: ibble, until they arrived at the very threshold 
of the stage door, when happening to tread upon an unlucky piece of 
orange peel, Biffin’s foot slipped, he fell, and with him fell the then 
reiguing majesty of Drury, both master and man mei suring their full 
length ina kennel that was none of the cleanest. The shouts of the 
spectators now became louder than ever. Greatly confused, poor 
Bithin picked up his illustrious ruler, who looked unutterable things, 
but, however, moulted no feather of his native self-possession, his accus- 
tomed state. Wiping down his black silk breeches as well as he could, 
with a white cambric handkerchief, he again, with a lofty scorn that 
soared above the reach of calamity, colossus-like, bestrode the poor 
dresser, who proceeded with him up the steps leading to the stage- 
door. ‘Gaining this summit, Biffin’s rider made him turn round, and 
a second time halt, both now facing the meb that rictously followed at 
their heels. Looking terribly severe, Elliston then, after a few prepa~ 
ratory hems and hiccups, delivered himself of another distich, the 
commanding pomposity of which had the effect of creating a momen- 
tary silence in the surprised and somewhat abashed auditors, in the 
pause of which he grandly vanished ! to get through his part in the best 
way he could. 

These were his closing words, sublimely impressive and admirably 
characteristic of the man, noble and commanding in misfortune, tow- 
ering and collected in declension : 


* Cease your vile shouts, there is no cause for scoff, 
True I have fallen—but great’s the fall thereof.” 
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A STORY FROM A BATHING-PLACE., 


I woutp have given much to have been able to laugh as I used to do 
when I was twelve years old. I was sitting alone beside a turf fire, 
which | had expressly ordered in a large apartment belonging to a kind 
of old castle, which may be seen on the shore of Loch Swilly, at no great 
distance from its conjunction with the Atlantic in the north of Ireland. 
It is a remote, primitive kind of place, but pleasant and rather romantic ; 
people manufacture their coats and dye them there, and breeches and 
light blue stockings prevail amongst the commonalty, and home-made 
blankets are universal things, and hard coverings they are. I had gone 
there to spend part of the bathing season in solitude, and to try to forge ‘t— 
not the world, but one individual in it. What a thing for me to try to 
do! I might as well have tried to forget that I had a soul. 

Iw ande red about everywhere. Not a rock on the shore at Linsfort— 
so the place is named—but I had got as familiar with as with my own 
ugly meditations; every stone in the fields about—and a wonderful place 
of stones, which are not dignified enough to be ealled rocks, it is—I 
seemed in a manner, as I w alked, and w: alked, and walked, to be familiar 
with; and as forall the mountains within three eins niin mountains of 
Ennishowen they are—I had clambered up the steepest sides and sat on 
the summit of each; but still, notwithstanding all I could do, there was 
an insinuating face, and a still more pleasing ond intellectual mind—that 
was it—an intellectual mind as tenaciously in my memory yet, as if I] 
had never tried to forget one who had no thoughts of me. 

* Thank God there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage in 
Heaven,” I said aloud on the evening in question, as I took up the 
poker and stirred round the red embers of the mountain turf, not because 
there was any necessity, but because I did not know what to do. 

It was raining with ste: ady determination. I cannot, from all my re- 
collections, draw up amore melancholy evening. I had a miserable ‘kind 
of pain in my chest, too, which made me think of dying early. I tried 
to read some new pub ications I had received that very day. “Reader of 
this, were you ever in such a state of mind, that when you opened a book, 
your eyes grew so full of tears, that you could see nothing but a fantastic 
flitting maze of senseless letters and figures before you, and when you 
dried or rubbed away the rain of s TOW, “which did not fall, but stood al- 
most compactly in the w: ay of your vision, and forced yourself to peruse 
some lines, you could not w ithout effort and pain, as if in delirium, convert 
the idea you were just reading with that you had taken into your mind a 
moment before, and all seemed so flat and strange—so far away from 
your own feelings—it is a dreary state of suffering this—I could pray 
to God that few—ve ry few human creatures may expe rience it. 

I tried to write next. I have sorrow enough to make me die, or go 
mad, or become a celebrated writer I said, so I tried composition. It was 
better than reading, but it was bad also, for I had unpleasant. asso- 
ciations connected with it—the individual I was trying to forget wrote too, 

[ sat gazing for full half an hour, I think, into a little antique mirror, 
which hung against the wall—I placed my seat conveniently for the pur- 
pose, and ihn I saw my own features. I could not take my eyes from 
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the reflection of my hollow cheeks, and my sunken eyelids and my pale 
complexion—once I was so ruddy, and fat, and gay im aspect—I ‘gazed 
till I was sure it was indeed nothing but the veritable spectre of myself 
that was looking out on me from the old mirror. | 

«And suffering has done this,’’ said I, addressing the pale likeness in 
the glass, ‘‘ sorrow has done this, sorrow will conquer me if I do not beat 
it fairly down. I must—I shall.”’ Then I stirred the fire brightly up, 
and commenced singing, not the gayest, but the cheeriest old songs and 
airs I could think of. I am a bad singer at best, but there was no one 
to listen to me. I extemporised verses of my own too, to tunes which I 


liked, and for which I had no words. 


Unless T ean forget your eyes, 

Which sottly haunt me night and day— 
Which spoil to me the carth and skics— 

Vl weep my own dull eyes away! 
Unless I can forget your heart, 

So warm, so kind to all but me— 
Your love of which Ine’er had part— 

My heavy heart will sink for thee! 
Unless I can forget your mind, 

Which I have loved so well—so well— 
Which I my idol could have shrined— 

My mind will fall beneath the spell! 


And can I not forget—forget— 

Can T not smile, and laugh, and sing ?— 
I'd rather have this memory yet 

Than all forgetfulness can bring! 


As T hummed the last lines, with my head resting on my hand, the 
tears gushed through my fingers at last ; tears which age one’s mind and 
make the face ugly in an incaleulably short period of time—tears—I 
think I hear them hissing yet on the embers of the fire as I bent over the 
old brass fender. I should have been ashamed to tell this once, but now 
Ihave got better notions of what is shameful. Are there any who never 
weep? Angels weep; the Creator of all, when in a human form, wept 
for the sufferings of others. Soft, gentle rain of sorrow, which comes 
mildly, freshly from the heavy heart to the dry brain ; the thought- 
parched brain of misery, which, but for this night, soon would, surely, be 
filled with madness, how welcome is it to me; every tear that flows softly 
away scems to carry a portion of the inward sorrow with it; but there 
are tears of bitterness which, to shed, feel like fire in the dull eyeballs, 
and corrode the very cheeks as they stream. I do not like to contem- 
plate this kind of weeping ; wasted forms, dying of disease, which they 
call consumption, and the dates of early deaths on tombstones, are con- 
nected with it. 

I was glad—I was rejoiced—when the door of my room, which, by a 
long, winding, dark passage, led to the kitchen, opened; and I knew 
that some of the family of the Blayneys, who occupied the old house, 
were entering. I was in such a state of mind as thinking cannot help, 
but conversation may. I louged, even to intensity, for a sight of the 
thin yellow face, and close, thick muslin cap of Mrs. Blayney, an old 
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aunt of the family, and the chronicler to me of all the bathers who had 
ever dipped in the S Swilly, at Linsfort. 

It was not Mrs. Widow Blayney. It was Kitty Doherty, one of the 
servant-girls, coming in to see if the fire wanted mending. Now I had 
learned Kitty the annoying practice of always cracking a joke with her 
when I met her, and so I had to keep up my character for being droll 
now again. I would sooner have been seated under all the rain, in my 
best clothes, without umbrella or shelter, on the steepest side of the Gap 
of Maymore—which is a curious mountain in the neighbourhood, I should 
state—than have been compelled to do any thing approaching to a jest 
at the moment; nevertheless, I did send Kitty out of the door laughing, 
until her fat sides must have been sore; but then it was as easy making 
Kitty laugh as it is to make me cry. 

I had sent my compliments to Mrs. Blyaney to come and talk over my 
solitary tea. She was not long in making her appearance with her usual 
thin, sallow, sad face, and thie k 5; ry besdeoeil cap bound round her head 
with a wide, black ribbon, and her handkerchief pinned primly over a rusty, 
dusty, black gown, her mourning for her departed husband. Mrs. Blayney 
had been threescor e years in this absurd world, and had known and seen 
many things—sorrows, and joys, and follies. She had buried her hus- 
band, and ‘rather more than a quarter of a score of children ; she was 
poor and something dependant I fear. She had only one child living, 
who was married and had too much trouble in supporting himself. She 
was the very perfection of a gossip; she had altogether a genius for 
story-te lling ; I used to regret that she had never thought of becoming a 
literary lady. 

“ For pity’ s sake, tell me a story this evening, Mrs. Blayney,” I said, 
after I saw her comftortab ly seate de 

The old lady, who was not in the habit of wondering at any thing, 
looked up slightly surprised, I fancy, at the energy of my request. She 
looked on my face sct rutinizingly, and then, I believe, she sighed. It was 
plain to me ‘that she saw into some depths of sorrow, although I had as 
smiling a face as need be scen at the time, I am sure. The ‘old lady ob- 
served close ‘ly, and had thought much and justly of many thing's, and was 
indeed one of the most intellectual old ladies, ‘without being “mack of a 

reader, that I ever met with. 

“ Did I ever tell you of the English lady and her daughter, who lived 
here seven or eight months, just twenty years ago this summer,” said 
Mrs. Blayney ; * did I indeed never tell you of the strange lady as they 
all called her hereabouts ?” 

There was something in Mrs. Blayney’s manner that already excited 
my interest, and began to draw off my attention from the miserable 
matters in my own mind. 

“ Let me hear it ; my appetite for stories is at its keenest,” said I. 
So Mrs. Blayney began, and told in a simple and delightfully particular 
manner, which I would fain preserve in my telling of it, but cannot 
rightly catch, I believe, a narrative which struck me at the time, and 
does y ‘et on recollection, as showing some strange aspects of human nature. 
I shall tell it as much as possible 1 in her words : 

It was beautiful weather in the beginning of May, when, as the 
season was so fine, we expected to have early calls on us about lodgings 
for the bathing season. So my brother, Thomas Blayney, got all about 
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the front of the house fixed, all the bad places in the slates mended, and 
all the little gable points and the turrets at each end whitewashed, and 
the inscription over the door, which tells how this house was built or 
rebuilt by Captain Benson, of these parts, long ago, was cleaned up, so 
that the letters looked new: and the gravel- -walk out there, which the 
calves had got running over and abusing all winter, because you sce the 
little gate at the one end was broken, was scraped clean, and new gravel 
brought fromthe shore. Inside all was readiness too. The stairs | have 
so often seen you laughing at, which lead to your upper bedroom, and 
have such big stones hanging out from the sides of the wall, that you would 
think, if you did not know that they were as fast as the roc k they call Mount 
Paul, at the shore, would fall on your head some day as you were going 
up or down, were white ned and smoothed as much as possible under my 
own directions ; two broken chairs in the parlour here were mended, and 
this carpet was ‘bought new that year, and handsome it was before it got 
all the darning you see; the little door there leading to the garden was 

as it should ey half hens then, and not boarded up as it is now. I got 
the feather-bed on whieh you sleep half filled with new, and the blankets 
we had made the year before were the softest, and whitest, and thickest 
ever made in Linsfort. 

One beautiful evening—it was a Wednesday—a week exactly after 
we had every thing in readiness, two ladies walked in ; they had come on 
a car from Buncrana. There was a middle-aged lady anda young one ; 
before you would look at them for half a minute you would say they 
were mother and daughter, thoy resembled each on so much at first 
sight; when we came to lananr them better we saw hardly any resem- 
blance at all, they were so unlike in temper. The eldest lady was 
handsome as ever I saw any body, with beautiful large blue eyes, and so 
much curling light brown ‘hair, and a fair oval face, and a soft eom- 
plexion, and so young-looking as she was, but when I saw her in a pas- 
sion, as I did soon enough, I did not think her so handsome ever again. 
She painted her face they idl do not know—it would hardly ‘have 
been worth her while to paint for living here I thought. The young 
lady was about eighteen, and one of the fairest, sweetest creatures | 
ever saw; she had her mother’s fine blue eyes and curling light hair ; 
but her smile was so soft and good, and so_ bright too—I never 
think of the faces people have in heaven but I think of hers, and then 
there was such a delicate rosy pink on her cheeks, we never had seen such 
a colour in this place before. 

They went about every where looking at the house, and the eldest 
lady talked in a learned way about styles “a building, and what was the 
fashion of them in Queen Elizabeth’s days, and she made out this place 
to be something of the kind people built. then. They both asked a great 
many questions as to whether the place was solitary, as it was an entire! 
solitary place they wanted. I assured them that it wena they might 
rise on Monday morning and pass the whole week without ever seeing a 


strange face, unless they had visiters of their own. At the mention of 


their having v isiters I could see the eldest lady start in a strange way, 
and her eyebrows met with more fierceness than I ever saw on a woman’s 
face before; the young lady sighed, and, I thought, grew slightly pale 
and looked sorrowful. Then the sblest lady assured me that they were 
to have no visiters whatever; that they w ished to live in entire seclusion 
May.—vou,. LX VIM. NO. CCLXIX. I 
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for some time; that they were English people, and had few acquaintances 
in Ireland. It struck me that there was something strange in this, but 
of course T did not seem to notice. They engaged the lodgings, fur- 
nished as they were, for an indefinite period. 

That very evening a number of boxes and trunks, and a finely-dressed 
English cirl—a servant-maid of our new lodger’s—came from Bunerana 
to Eine fort. The next day, when I came in here to visit Mrs. Millverne— 
for that was her name—they had eot themselves surrounded with a num- 
ber of finer things than any other lodgers we ever had could show. 
Beautiful boxes of all kinds, and mus iol instruments—guitars, and the 
swectest musical boxes, too, and a quantity of plate of considerable value, 
I thought, was placed on the side-table there. The young lady, Miss 
Maria, as we all soon learned to called her, was seated at the little table 
by the window yonder, with drawing matertals, and a portfolio of the 
finest pictures ever I saw before her. I soon saw, indeed I had known 


it from the first, that they were of superior rank to any other people we 
ever had with us. Mrs. Millverne received me with a great show of 
kindness, and a great flow of words, which I thought spoke too much of 
the put-on politeness of the world, in which she had it seemed been much 
abroad, but Miss Maria ."P d on me so kindly and sincerely, that I 
loved her immediately as if she had been my own child. Every one 
loved Miss Maria before many days had gone about; there was not a 
creature in Linsfort who ever saw her but loved her. My son George— 
poor fellow, he died in America eight years avo-—he was the handssenest 
of my sons—told me many a time, after Miss Maria had left us and gone 
we did not know where, that he could have knelt down often and often, 
and kissed the track of her footsteps on the sand down there at the water, 
but he never dared to tell her, you know, nor even look it. 

They lived in a very quiet and regular way, being visited by nobody 
as they had told me, and taking eare to avoid being seen as much as 
possib le. The ‘y were very fond of w alking, and spent a good while e very 
day rambling: about the shore, and Miss Maria used to carry her drawing- 
book with her, and take sketches of every remarkable 1 “ock, and all the 
views of the place. When they were within doors, the ‘y read a great 
deal, for I forgot to tell you, th: at they had brought a trunk of hooks with 
them; Miss Maria generally read aloud to her muther. and I would often 
hear the sound of her soft voice far on in the night, for Mrs. Millverne 
slept but badly, 1 believe, and had often to be yead | into the little sleep she 
got. They were but very little trouble to us, or our servants, in the way 
of cookery or attendance, for like all true ladies they were not dificult to 
please, and were both of them the smallest eaters we ever saw in these 
parts. Their waiting-maid, Mary, though she dressed too fine for a 
servant, was a good quiet creature (a handsome creature too); no one 
could ever get a ‘word out of her concerning the former life of her mistress, 
or any thing about them; they had a faithful follower in her. 

Months passed away calmly ‘and pleasantly. It was a beautiful summer 
that, (I do not think we had such another since,) Mrs. Millverne talked 
of spending a year with us at least. Then I would wonder that a lady 
like her, would chose to live in such a solitude as this; she would smile 
at that with a kind of false smile I thought, but her heseat would swell as 
if there was sickness at her heart, and she would say, they had very pare 
ticular reasons for hiding themselves a while from the world. Miss Maria 
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would look sorrowful at this, and her beautiful eyes would look as if she 
had known crying, poor thing. She had some grief of her own I soon 
discovered. 

I was in the bedroom which opens off there one evening, but I had no 
intention of listening, none in the world. I could not: he Ip hearing what 
they said at first, for they spoke loud, and then I could not get out be- 
cause the other deat makes such a noise, without their knowing that I 
must have heard what they were saying. 

“ Have I not commanded you never to sketch Ais features again,—I 
know it is him—do not attempt to deny, your imagination is so full of the 
mean wretch, that I believe you think of nothing else, Maria.” 

‘Ah! mother, he loved me so well, is it not natural I should think 
of him? Surely you will not forbid me this!” Miss Maria's voice was 
so weak and broken, that I knew she must have stopped in a flood of 
tears. 

Mrs. Millyerne certainly stamped the floor with anger at this, for I 
heard her steps, and when she spoke her voice rose so ine and angry, 
that it terrified me. 

‘Ha! and so you tell me that it is natural you should love this low, 
erovelling wretch, a thousand times as well as you love me, I suppose ? 
You wna go with him, I suppose, were he to discover you agam—you 
would eae me, Maria—I see it plainly—after all my care, my love, my 

watchfulness.’ Her voice suddenly softened and trembled at. this, but it 
was only a second or so; she spoke again as loud and angry as at first : 
“ But he will never see you more, Waska-~neves er; I think I have evaded 
his pursuit at last —at last, after trying so long and being so often baffled 
—seeing his detestable face and figure following us alw: iys—alw: ays; no 
matter how I hid myself; but he cannot discover us, surely, in this seclu- 
sion; and I havea hope that he will shortly dic, for his habits are so vile 
and dissipated.” 

“Oh! mother, mother, this is unnatural—unnatural!” Miss Maria’s 
voice trembled so much, that I hardly heard this, but I heard her sobbing 
as plainly as ever I heard weeping in my life. 

“ Unnatural, indeed! has not this man been the blight of my life and 
of yours? Do I not hate him with a feeling [can never express ? and 
not for his grovelling soul so much as for his gross sensuality. Maria, 
I give you my commands again—never dare in my sight to ‘sketch one 
Nasanen ntof this man’s facs—never allude to him—never lead me to ima- 
gine you are thinking of him—never—remember this !’—Her voice got 
up hich and fieree- like at the last words, and then nobody spoke, only 
Miss Maria’s sobs were louder than ever. Ina short time a live ly sound 
of music was heard. Mrs. Millverne [knew had taken her guitar, and 
was playing in a way that bewitched every one of us, for she was the 
best musician ever I heard, and always m: ade the sweetest musie when 
she was in the greatest fury ofa temper. I managed then to slip out 
of the be Descian without being heard. 

All that night the sound of Miss Maria’s sobbing was in my ears. 
From what I had heard I thought she was in love with some person — 
doubtless an inferior—and her ‘eadiee had separated them. I could 
ery for the poor young creature, when I remember my daughter 
Agnes—my poor Agnes—my dead Agnes ; it was only five or six hours 


before she died she told me that love had killed her; she loved a hand- 
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some and very clever young man, whom she was in the habit of seeing 
often enough, but never got much acquainted with either, I believe, for 
though not in a higher rank, he was more polished, and had seen far more of 
the world, and she thought he could never care for her ; so she hid all her 
own love, and looked nothing but cold and careless, whilst the love she hid 
was secretly eating her very heart away. Well, he married suddenly— 
all at once—a girl as plain in all respec ts, and no ticles than herself; and 
from that hour Agnes never had the heart to speak, or look, or de any 
thing like the living girl she was before. She had round, red cheeks 
once, and they grew in the shortest time you ever saw quite flat and yel- 
low. I did not know what to do—I did not know what ailed her. I 
remembered afterwards that the young man she loved, and his wife, used 
frequently to pass our house, and she saw them, I suppose. Many a year 
afterwards I have eried till I have nearly blinded my eyes, to think of 
what she must have suffered then; but she died, and it was good for her 
—she told me she never could have a happy minute in this w vorld.” 

Mrs. Blayney paused at this little episode. There was a deep silence. 
I knew she was weeping with the profound sorrow of age, and I could 
have sat by that fire and wept till the morning ; the story of Agnes 


tou ‘hed my own sorrows so nearly. 
‘It was six or seven weeks,” resumed Mrs. Blayney, “after I over- 


heard what I have told you, that as | was standing in the kitchen beside 
the fire, one evening, watching the servant-girls stirring a large pot of 
flummery, which I was afr: aid they would burn or singe, as they had a 
shameful trick of doing, a strange man entered by one of the back-doors, 
and making a short remark deouk the weather seated himself at no great 
distance from my side. Ile was shabbily dressed, and seemed as if he had 
travelled far that day, for his boots, which were a long worn pair, were 
splashed with the mud of the roads, which were in a dirty state, as much 
rain had fallen. Ife seemed about forty years of age to my judgment, 
but his face was thin and pale and wasted, as if he was in bad health; 
for all that, any woman looking at him would have seen at once that he 
must have been a very hi vadsome man when he was younger and fatter. 
When he took off his hat, which he forgot to do until he was a little 


whiie in the house, I never before saw she like of the fine brown curling 


hair he had. 
Te sat silent some time, and his looks were so strange that I was 


surmising he was not right in his mind; at last he began making in- 
quiries about my lodgers. I told him their names, and that they were 
mother and dauchter, without thinking he had any particular ends in 
asking. 

‘* Mrs. Millverne,” he repeated, musing like, and leaning his head on 
his hand. It was one of the most emaciated hands I ever saw, and kept 
in a dirty, ill condition, ‘ Mrs. Millverne,” said he again, speaking so 
low I could seareely hear him, “ she has had a lot of names, and this 
may be another.” 

“ What a handsome lady she is, isn’t she? She has fine blue eyes 


and light brown hair !” He said this as innocent- looking: as you please ; : 


but it was all cunning in pl: we of Innocence. 
“ Yes, she is handsome, * T answered, not suspecting his drift; ‘she 
has the loveliest blue eyes indeed, and ih curling hair as I never saw 


before ; but Miss Maria is as handsome—the very same nearly, as far 
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as features go; but so much like an angel in countenance. Miss Maria 
is the very fairest young lady in person and dispositions I ever met with.” 

He looked in my face for a full minute after I had done speaking, with 
such a strange, unnatural brightness in his eyes, and his lips moving and 
working, as if he was in convulsions, so that I was frightened altogether ; 
for I believed that he was a madman. 

“My Maria—my own Maria—my own—my own—I have found you 
at last !” He did not say this to me, but as if to himself, and he rocked 
backwards and forwards on his chair, and clasped his hands on his breast ; 
and when [I looked closer at his eyes, I saw they were filled with tears, 
and his lips were moving and muttering, in broken-like tones, thanks to 
God for having led him where he was. 

Just then the door leading to Mrs. Millverne’s rooms was opened, I 
suppose, by my daughter Agnes, who was not grown up then—poor 
thing !—bu* was running about all day so merry, and singing constantly. 
She came into the kitchen, and the doors being open, we heard distinctly 
Mrs. Millverne playing as beautifully as she always did on the guitar. 
The strange man started up liker a madman than ever when he heard it. 

“Tt is she! I would know that musie all over the world. One would 
think it was an angel was playing, and it is a devil!—a devil! 1 know 
she is a devil!” He paced up and down for some minutes, altogether 
mad-like ; none of us moved or spoke ; we were too much frightened. 
Then he sat down again, and, from a large pocket in kis upper coat, he 
drew out a bottle, and without saying a word, reached for a tumbler, 
which happened to be standing on the table near him, and filling: it 
nearly full of strong spirits from the bottle, drank a great draught very 
eagerly. 

‘It is the strongest whiskey I could get in Buncrana,” he said, smiling 
and laughing too in a strange ghastly way, “it is good too, I’ve a right 
to know, for 7m an Irishman born, John Boyle was well acquainted 
with whiskey before his uncle left him the guineas, and he took his hand- 
some face to England to make a better of it. 1 wonder she came to 
Ireland to hide from me. I've scented her, and my own Maria, out all 
over the world, but in Ireland, particularly, they couldn’t hide from me. 
I have not introduced myself to you yet,” he said, addressing me. “I 
am Mr. John Boyle, and I have a good right to be well known to your 
lodgers; here, drink to our better acquaintance.” 

He poured more whiskey into the tumbler and offered it tome. I 
took it and tasted it, much against my will, but I was afraid to irritate 
him sceing that it was plain he was erazed. 

“ T must drink on and on. I will not be able to face her until I drink 
more; then I shal! go and claim my own Maria, who loves me as nature 
bids her do. I know she does. I shall claim her and keep her, my own 
Maria, my own beautiful girl.” 

It was sorrowful to hear the broken voice with which he spoke the last 
words, and to see how his breast rose, as if his heart would break through 
it, but he put the liquor to his lips again and drank deeper than at first. 

I was sorely puzzled what to do. My husband and the boys were all 
absent at a distant fair, and would not be home till late, or i not at 
all that night, and how to get the strange man out of the house I did not 
know. My mind misgave me about him, for his talk concerning Miss 
Maria was so strange, and yet surely he could not be her lover,—the man 
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she loved and whom her mother treated her harshly for remembering,—it 
was hardly possible. I remained settled in the opinion that he was a 
madman, but that in some manner he was following and persecuting Mrs. 
Millverne, and that she would be sadly troubled when she learned he had 
found her out again. I thought it would be best to tell her of him, so I 
was leaving the "hitches as cautiously as I could, thinking he would not 
observe me, but on looking back I saw his glaring eyes fixed on me, 
and he was rising to follow me. He came close to me and laying his 
hand on my shoulder whispered in my ear. 

“1 am ready to go now too—I have drunk enough—my spirit is fairly 
up—I will be able to look down the devil in her eyes and claim ny own 
Maria—imy own gu.” 

I stood still at this, for I was so terrified I could not stir one 
step. 
‘¢Come on,” said he, opening the door as if he had been familiar with 
it all his life, and proce¢ ding rapidly through the long dark passage 
leading to Mrs. Millverne’s rooms, as if in some strange way he knew all 
about the house, but Mrs. Millverne had just commenced playing the 
guitar, and I suppose the sound directed him where to go. I ran after 
him and caught him by the arm just as he was at the very door. I begged 
him for the love of heaven not to frighten the ladies by rushing Rhee one 
not in his senses into their presence, but if he must see them to Tet me go 
in and tell them of his coming. Ife would not listen to me, though i 
assured him over and over again that Mrs. Millverne had “wae very sick 
for some days, and that the shoek of seeing a stranger rushing in so sud- 
denly might have an evil effect on her ; it was truth I was telling him, but 
it made no impression on him, for he opened the door and rushed in. I 
followed close belind. Mrs. Millyerne was sitting near the fire playing 
her guitar, and very languid and ill she looked ; Miss Maria was seated 
near a table reading, I win ‘ve, for the candles were lit; Miss Maria was 
looking sorrowful and in low spirits I thought, but I had little time to 
observe, for the ia man ran to her side and ealled out in a strange 
aritated voice, 

“My Maria, my Maria! my child, my own child!” She gave a low ery, 
and rising up, threw herself into his open arms. 

“ My father! my father?!” she said, and they embraced one another as 
fondly as any two creatures I ever saw. I was so bewildered at the 
sivht, that I thought it like a dream, but Mrs. Millverne’s wild passion: ate 
Rahs restored me to myself. She had thrown the guitar down partly in the 
ashes of the hearth here, and she was standing looking at the meeting of 
the father and daughter, (for so it seemed they were, ) with a face so 
terrible in its expression, that I hope I may never see its like again. 

* So you have discovered us onee more, John Boyle, devil, you have 
tracked us out again.” The unnatural calmness of her voice, whilet the fury 
of downright murder was in her eyes, was wonderful. 

“Thave come to claim my child, Mrs. Boyle—Mrs. Boyle, you are that 
still; take as many fine names as you may, you are my wife; but I do not 
claim you; no, no, don’t fear it Mrs. Boyle,” he laughed derisively as he 
said this, and his eves turned on her with the bl: sekest looks, —but he 
glanced on Miss Maria, and then his face softened in the cendewest, kindest 


way. 
“T merely come for my child—my own Maria. You have managed 
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to cheat me of her dear presence, though not, thank God, of her love, 
from the hour of her birth till now;—but I claim her, I have lawful 
authority for claiming her; fortune has been something kinder to me of 
late than usual, and I can support my child now. You hardly believe 
me because you think my appearance poor and squalid ; but what made 
me so? was it not your base desertion of me, the man you once loved, 
that drove me to mean company and mean vices. My own child—my 
Maria, shall make me better and happier; my Maria loves her father.” 
Ile clasped Iter in his arms again, and I thought I heard sobs. I cer- 
tainly heard Miss Maria’s voice whispering so softly—‘“ Father—father! 

She had a natural and fond heart surely. 

I will not attempt to tell you all Mrs. Millverne—or Mrs. Boyle as I 
suppose I should call her—said when her words fairly broke loose, for I 
could not remember the one half of it, though I had always a surprisingly 
good memory. The bitter threatenings, the fierce taunts, the upbraid- 
ings, with which she loaded poor Boyle, who was, it seemed, her own 
husband, were terrible to hear. His eyes glanced with fury and ‘dulione e, 
too, but Miss Maria stood at his side, and held his arm, and looked softly 
in his face and besought him not to answer. Then the enraged woman 
attacked Miss Maria herself next, and told her the eruellest things you 
ever heard,—how she was so ungrateful to her, and so mean and gro- 
velling in caring for him, who was their black disgrace, and the scourge 
of their whole lives. I remember she spoke only onee—* But he is my 
father,” she said; “no matter how humble or low he is, or may have 
been, whe Ww wes ke his conduct, he is my father, and I must love him.” 

At this poor Boyle embraced her again, and said he had never known 
what happiness was in his life till now; that he had found an angel to 
love him: he would be another man from that time—he would ed 
new life. 

Then Mrs. Millverne’s passion grew wilder than ever ; her eyes di- 
iated, so as to frighten one ; but, all of a sudden, she fell heavily down 
on the floor. We all ran to her, and found that the blood was gushing 
from her mouth and nose. She could not speak, but her eyes rolled 
terribly ; and when her husband came near her, she motioned him aw: LY; 
as if the very touch of his hand would kill her. We got her carried in 
and laid on the bed in the adjoining room, and I sent off immediate ly 
for a dector. But it was of no use. She never spoke a word again. 
When the doctor came, he could do nothing ; she had burst a blood- 
vessel, and nothing snl save her from unmediate death. 

It was about one o’clock in the mene when she died. We were all 
standing round her bed. Poor Boyle stood so as that she could not 
see him, for he wished not to distress her then. Miss Maria hung over 
her with the sorrowfulest face you ever saw; it was like a corpse in 
colour, and the tears were thick—thick in her eyes as if she had not 
power tocry. I saw the shadow of de ath coming over her mothicr’s 
face, and the poor girl, young as she was, seemed to see and know it too. 

** Mother,” she s aid, putting her lips nearly on her brow, “forgive us 
and bless us mother, for God’s sake, and pray to him now.” Her mother’s 
lips moved, but she could not spe valk, 

« Forgive him mother and speak to him now—forgive my father now, 
mother.” I thought her face softened and that she seemed as if she 
would wish to depart i in peace even with her husband. I beckoned him for- 
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wards. He came, and stooping over her begged her to forgive all the 
manner in which he had disturbed her life. I think and I hope for 
the sake of her soul that she had repented then at last, but she was 
on the point of death at that minute, her eyes turned gently and 
sorrowfully up on him, then she gave one heavy sigh and her breath 
was gone for ever. 

It was a sorrowful time after that, for the grief of Miss Maria was 
beyond all Lever saw a child show for a parent. 

From all I had heard I learned that Mrs. Boyle was an English lady 
of considerable rank as compared with her husband, who was of low 
origin. She had fallen in love with him for his beauty, and made a run- 
away match when she was only sixteen years old. He was a very young 
man too, and handsome, but a profligate character. Her relations dis- 
owned her at first altogether, and her husband soon ill-treated her so 
that she hated him. At last she secretly left him with her infant 
daughter, and proceeded to the house of one of her rich relations, who 
received her on condition that she would renounce Boyle for ever, and 
take a new name. She did this, and for some time lived unmolested by 
her husband. At last he discovered her, and followed her everywhere. 
He was dotingly fond of his child it seemed, and go where she would he 
found her out. Mrs. Boyle allowed him a yearly sum for his support, 
but still he would not when he could be out of her presence, or rather, 
that of his daughter, whom, as she grew up, he managed to see frequently. 
They had been living in many places in England, and Scotland, and 
abroad too, before they came to Linsfort, but still Boyle discovered their 
retreat wherever they went. 

Miss Maria and her father left Linsfort as soon as possible, taking the 
body of the unfortunate lady with them. They went to England imme- 
diately. I have often heard from them since, and Miss Maria has sent 
me some kind remembrances, which I could show you. She married 
very happily I believe, and her father always lived with her, and was a 
reformed man in all respects.” 

When Mrs. Blayney had finished this story she took her departure, 
and I was left alone again to my own meditations. Thinking over all 
the particulars of the narrative I had heard, I looked round the large so- 
litary old apartment, and was comforted, if not consoled, in some respects, 
with the consciousness that other strong, human, suffering emotion besides 
my own, had once sighed and sorrowed there, and passed away long ago, 
and the old room was as quiet and serene as if a mortal life had never 
been destroyed by passion in it. It is a short existence which our strug- 
gling feelings trouble, and we must all soon forget or die—that is the 
consolation. 
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THE NEW COMMENTED EDITION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES.* 


Ir appears to have been the practice in the earliest ages of Christianity 
to translate the Holy Scriptures into the language of every country into 
which they were received ; for we are informed by Theodoret, who lived 
in the beginning of the fifth century, that they were not only translated 
into the language of the Greeks, but also of the Romans, Persians, Ar- 
menians, Scythians, Samaritans, Egyptians, and, in a word, into all the 
languages used by every nation where the gospel had been received ; and 
he adds, ‘ For the sacred writ being the foundation of the Christian re- 
ligion, upon which its professors built the whole system of their morality 
and doctrine, and which they were obliged to read both in publie and pri- 
vate, the several churches of the world could not be long without such 
translations as might be understood by every body. 

We cannot exactly ascertain the precise time of the introduction of 
Christianity in Great Britain, nor can we say how soon after the gospel 
was preached to the inhabitants, the Holy Scriptures were translated into 
the language of the people. The first of which we have any account is 
a translation of the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, by Adhelm, bishop of 
Sherborne, about the year 706. Egbert, bishop of Landisfern, who died 
in the year 721, made a Saxon version of the four gospels, and not long 
after, the venerable Bede translated the whole Bible into that language. 
It appears also that new translations were made from time to time as the 
language of the country varied, and towards the end of the ninth cen- 
tury king Alfred translated the Psalms. 

When, however, the Popes of Rome had established their spiritual do- 
minion in Europe, they prohibited the reading of vernacular transla- 
tions of the Bible, and the people had, in consequence, been so long de- 
rived of the use of the scriptures, that in the fourteenth century, the 
latest of these translations had become unintelligible. In this century, 
Wickliff, from whom we may date the first dawn of the reformation in 
this country, published an English translation of the whole Bible. | This 
gave so much offence to the Romish clergy, that in the year 1390 a bill 
was brought into the House of Lords to suppress it, but the powerful op- 
position of the Duke of Lancaster, the king’s uncle, caused it to be 
rejected. At the commencement of the next century the Romish party 
were more successful, for in 1408, in a convocation held at Oxford by 
Archbishop Arundel, it was decreed by constitution, “ That no one 
should thereafter translate any text of holy scripture into English by 
way of book, or little book, or tract, and that no book of this kind 
should be read that was composed lately in the time of John Wickliff, or 
since his death.” After this, many persons were severely punished, and 
some even with death, for reading the scriptures in English. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, William Tyndal translated the New 
Testament from the original Greek, and printed it without a name at 
Hamburg or Antwerp, about the year 1526. This impression, which was 
the first printed edition of any part of the holy scriptures into the English 





*The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, accompanied 
throughout with a brief hermencutie and exegetical Commentary and revised ver- 
sion. By the Rev. T. J. Hussey, D.D., Rector of Hayes, Kent. 
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language, was sent over to England, but the selling or dispersion of it 
was prohibited under heavy penalties. In the year 1536 Miles Cover- 
dale published, in folio, the first English translation of the whole Bible, and 
dedicated it to King Henry the Eighth, and in the same year, at the so- 
licitation of Archbishop Cranmer, the king gave his consent for a new 
translation of the holy scriptures to be made. In the following year the 
clergy were enjoined by royal authority to provide a book of the whole 
Bible both in Latin and English, and lay it in the choir for every man 
that would read therein; and in 1538 a similar injunction was issued by 
the vicar-general. In the year 1537 an edition of the Bible, varying 
but little from Coverdale’s translation, was printed in folio under the 
superintendence of John Rogers, who afterwards suffered death as a he- 
retic in the reign of Queen Mary. He assumed, however, the name of 
Matthew, and hence this is always called Matthew’s Bible. 

In 1539, the Bible in large folio was printed in London under the 
direction of Coverdale, and the patronage of Cranmer. It contains some 
improvement upon Matthew’s translation, and is generally called the 
Great Bible. It went through several editions, and that of 1540, to 
which Cranmer wrote a preface, showing that, “ Scripture should be had 
and read of the lay and vulgar people,” is called in consequence, Cran- 
mer’s Bible; and from this the translation of the Psalms in our Liturgy 
is taken. Inthis year a royal proclamation was issued, requiring the 
curates and parishioners of every parish, to provide themselves with the 
Bible of the largest size before the feast of all souls, under the penalty of 
forty shillings a month, and a brief or declaration to the same effect was 

mublished in the following year. 

After this time, however, the Popish party appears to have been in 
the ascendant, for in the year 1542 an act of parliament was passed, 
prohibiting the Bible to be openly read in any church but by leave of the 
King, or privately by any women, artificers, apprentices, journeymen, 
husbandmen, labourers, or by any servants of yeomen or under, but 
allowing every nobleman or gentleman to have the Bible read in his 
house, and noble ladies, gentlewomen, and merchants, to read it them- 
selves, but no man or woman under those degrees. 

It does not appear that during the reign of that excellent prince, 
King Edward the Sixth, any new translation of the Bible was attempted, 
but in the reign of Queen Mary, when many of the principal reformers 
were driven out of the kingdom by the terrors of persecution, they took 
refuge at Geneva, and there employed themselves in making a new 
translation of the sacred writings. This was completed in 1560, and is 
called the Geneva Bible. 

Queen Elizabeth commanded a new translation of the Bible to be made 
under the direction of Archbishop Parker, who divided the work among 
fifteen persons, eminent alike for their piety and learning. After these 
had completed the portions assigned to them, the whole was revised with 
the greatest care, and because eight of the persons originally concerned 
in it were bishops, it is generally called the Bishop’s Bible. * The arch- 
bishop wrote a preface to it, and it was published in 1568. 

The Roman Catholics alarmed at the spread of the Holy Scriptures 
amongst the common people, printed at Rheims an English New Tes- 
tament translated from the Vulgate, and in 1610 completed a translation 
of the Old Testament, which they published at Douay. 
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In 1611, under the auspices of King James the First, the present 
authorized version of the Bible was published. It is the work of forty- 
seven learned men of the universities and other places, and was com- 
menced in the year 1607. 

When each had completed the task assigned him, the whole was read 
over and corrected by a committee of six a the translators, two being 
selected from Cambridge, two from Oxford, and two from Westminster, 
and it was privately reviewed by Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Miles Smith, who together prefixed arguments to the several books, and 
the latter wrote the preface. 

The following table will show in chronological order the several 
printed translations of the Holy Scriptures, of which the foregoing brief 
account has been given. 


Tyndal’s first translation of the New ‘Testament . . 1526 
Coverdale’s translation of the whole Bible ; . e 1585 
Matthew’s Bible . , ; ‘ , ‘ ~ 1837 
The Great Bible . ‘ , : ; P . . 1539 
Cranmer’s Bible r ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ . 1540 
The Geneva Bible , : ‘ ‘ , ~- . 1560 
The Bishops’ Bible . ‘ ; ; . , . 1568 
The Rhenish New Testament , ‘ ; « « 12 
The Douay Bible. ‘ , , ; . 1610 


King James’s Bible, the present on ey Version . I61] 

This iast, which in the language of a learned divine of the last cen- 
tury “ is a most wonderful and i ine omparable work, equally remarkable 
for the general fidelity of its construction, and the magnificent simplici ity 
of its language, has continued for upwards of two hundred years the 
authorized version appomted to be read in our churches.” Though not 
a perfect work, it has the advantage of being correct in its doctrine, and 
all its general construction faithful to the original, but the great progress 
which has since been made in the study of the original languages, the 
improvement which has sueceeded in critical Te: arning, the better ac- 
quaintanee with oriental customs, and the possession of many hundred 
manuscripts of more ancient date, whi the translators under King James, 
had no op portunity of consulting, have enabled the learned to tie ‘Over 
many imperfections and errors of. translation, and led to a general desire 
that a more perfect version should be publishe d. 

“ As such a work,” says a late theological writer, “ deliberately planned 
and judiciously executed, would unquestion: ably contribute much to the 
advancement of true religion, many pious men have expressed their 
anxious wishes for its accomplishment ; ; and doubtless, in due time, by 
the blessing ot God, the prudent governors of our church will provide for 
its execution.” 

This was written upwards of half a century since, but no revised ver- 
sion has yet appeared, bearing upon its face the authority of the ehurch. 
Several detached portions have been translated by learned individuals, 
among whom we must particularly notice Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah, whieh 
being arranged in parallelisms according to the construction of Hebrew 


poetry, approaches nearer than any other to the grandeur and simplicity 


of the sacred language. An anonymous tran: detinns of the whole Bible 


has also been recently published, which professes to give upwards of 
twenty thousand emendations of the te xt, but until we are acquainted 
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with the name of the writer we know not what authority to give to his 
work. We have, however, referred to several passages which we know 
to be inaccurately translated in the authorized version, and have found a 
more correct rendering given in their respective places. 

The learned Dr. Hussey, rector of Hayes, in Kent, has, however, after 
a life of intense labour, completed a carefully revised version of the Holy 
Scriptures, which is now publishing in monthly numbers, the first two of 
which have appeared. The plan of his work appears to be, to give in 
parallel columns, the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, and a 
version carefully revised by himself, in which he professes only to differ 
from the former * where more recent investigations have proved the in- 
adequacy of the rendering, and where corruptions existing in the Hebrew 
text from which the translation was made, but detected by later researches, 
make such a departure indispensable, in order to reconcile contradictions, 
or to rectify manifest errors.” In this we think that he has been 
eminently successful, although in some passages where he differs from the 
received text, we much prefer the rendering of the authorized version. 
He has also inserted in smaller type, additions from the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and from the Septuagint, and has incorporated with the text of 
his revised version a brief hermeneutic and exegetical commentary of 
such passages as he considered might thus ke rendered more intelligible 
to the general reader. He has likewise given in a fourth column the 
chronology of Dr. Hales, which he considers far preferable to that. of 
Usher, the one more generally adopted. The following extract will give 
a clear view of the plan of the work. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES CALLED 
Before Christ, ‘ENE QTC 
10044. GENESIS, 
CHAPTER I. 
1. The creation of heaven and earth ; 3, of the light; 
6, of frmament; 9, of the earth separated from the 
waters ; 11, and made fruitful ; 14, of the sun, moon, 
and stars; 20, of fish and fowl; 24, of beasts and 
cattle ; 26, of Man in the image of God; 29, also the 
appointment of food. 


(a) John i. 1, 1 In theca) begin- 1 In the beginning, 
dS _ 3, ning(®) God created the | previous to the six days, 
& xaxiii. 6, & heaven and the earth, but the time of the crea- 
Ixxxix. 11, 12,& tion not defined, God 
Cit. 20, & CRAKE. | created the heaven and 


5. & exivi. 6. Is, 

xliv. 24; Jer. 

x. 12, « li. iS: 

Zech, xi. 19; 

Acts xiv 15,& 2 And the earth was 
xvi 24; Col. i. without form and void, 
it, 17, Heb. xi. id j Ms 

3; Rev. iv. 11, & 8nd « arkness was upon 
x. 6. the face of the deep; | 
‘ (c) Ps. xxxiii. (¢)and the Spirit of God 
by As. x1. 13,14. moved upon the face of 

the waters. 


(d) Ps. xxxili, 5 (d)And God said, 


(©) 2 Cor. iv.6. (e)Let there be light: 
and there was light. 

4 And God saw the 

* Heb. Re- }; aid dia sain ; 

tween the light light ul ™ “? 9 a good : 

and between the 82d God divided the 


' the earth. 


Before Christ, 
S4All. 


9. 


4 “good” fit fur the 
ends and purposes for 
| which he made it. 


darkvess. light from the darkness. | 
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We are glad to see that the Doctor has not made the usual appeal in 
support of the doctrine of the Holy Tunity, from the peculiar construc- 
tion of the first verse, which in Hebrew is literally, * The Gods created,” 
D'TON NID the substantive being plural and the verb singular, 
because, until it shall be made probable hat the sacred writers did usually 
involve doctrines of this kind in mere forms of words, we consider it ob- 
jectionable to employ such a method of supporting an article of faith 
which stands in need of no such support. But the Doctor is evidently 
too well versed in the construction of the Hebrew language, not to be 
fully aware that there is nothing extraordinary in the fact of a singular 

verb relating to a plural nominative, and that the word Gods in the 
ural is also used when speaking of a single idol, as in 2 Kings i. 6. 
Baal-zebub the God (Heb. Gods) of Ekrom. yy4py DORN 333 Sy 

In verse 16, “And God made two great lights,” the Doctor has 
inserted after “made” the following commentary, ot necessarily 
created at this time, but now appointed to the end specified. This, we 
think, he is hardly unmet in saying, as the Sacred Penman is positive 
as to the time of their creation, for he states that on the fourth d: ay, ver. 14, 
“ God said let there be lights in the firmament of the Heaven,” &e.; ver. 
16, “ And God made two great lights,” &e. ; and ver. 17, and “ God set 
them in the firmament. of the heaven,” &e., evide itly implying that they 
were not merely “appointed to the end spee ificd” but actually created at 
that particular time. Besides, till the creation of the sun, the le neth of 
the day would not be regulated by the motion of the earth on its axis 
with reference to that Juminary, but would be some imdefinite period, 
during which, the Almighty Creator thought fit, in his infinite wisdom, 
to pe rmit the light to shine upon the world, the evening and the morning 
signifying the cessation and the reappearance of that light. 

This too will accord with the recent discoveries in geology, and the 
deduction from them, that the earth must have existed for very lengthened 
periods in its several states ; for we feel convinced, that however much at 
first sight the discoveries of science may appear to contradict the accounts 
of scripture, their further development, and a more intimate acquaintance 
with the language of the Bible, will prove the correctness of the In- 
spired Penman, 

To verse 27, “So God created man in his own image,” the Doctor 
adds this beautiful commentary, for which he has the authority of an 
Apostle, “tn righteousness and true holiness’ "(Kph. iv. 24), endued with 
reason and understanding capable of, and designed for, tmmortality. 
The 15th verse of the 3d chapter 1 is thus rendered by the Doctor, with 
the interspersed commentary in italies, which briefly but clear ly explains 
~ re ation of the propheey to the Messi: th: 

And IT wili put enmity between thee, ‘he spiritual serpent, and 
ia woman, referring to the agency of the Virgin, and between thy seed 


and her seed ; it, the secd of the woman without the know ledge of man, 


the Messiah, ‘sh ll bruise thy head, destroy the sovereignty of the Devil, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel, assail his human nature. 

Verse 7 of chapter iv. is thus rendered and commented : 

7 If thou doest well, offerest appointed sacrifice w ith faith in the me- 
diator to come (Ieb. xi. 4), shalt thou not be accepted ? And if thou doest 
not well, makest an eucharistic offering, without reference to the future 
atonement, a sin offering, an animal to be sacrificed for sin, even now 
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lieth at the door; and ¢hen unto thee shall be his, Abel's, desire, he shall 
again look up to thee as his elder brother, and thou shalt rule, have the 
preference, over him. 

This paraphrase, and the rendering the word NOM (translated siz 
in the authorized version) sin offe ring, which it is supposed by the 
learned to mean by metonymy, the sense is made much clearer to the un- 
derstanding, and implies , as is positively taught in other parts of the 
Bible, that sin may be washed out, but only by a peculiar sacrifice, and 
is obviously the meaning here, for St. Paul tells us, Heb. xi. 4, that 
Abel’s sacrifice was more excellent than Cain’s, mAeova Ovoray, a fuller 
sacrifice, Cain’s not being a proper sacrifice, but a mere offering of the 
fruits of the ground. And herein, it should seem, he did not well, the 
context supplying no other cause for his having done ill. 

In the 15th verse, the Doctor's version, ‘“ And Jehovah gave to Cain 
a sign that no one finding him should kill him,’ ” is a better teanulation of 
iN Tp? mm Dw”) than the authorized version, “set a mark 
upon Cain,” &e., and we find the word MIN similarly rendered, Gen. 
ix. 12, 13. The ordinary acceptation has given rise to many ridiculous 
conjectures as to the nature of the mark. Some im: wine that God im- 
pressed a letter on his forehead, others have been so curious in their in- 
quiries as to pretend to tell what that letter was. Some say that it was 
a letter of the word Abel, while others suppose it to have been one of the 
four letters of FV the incommunicable name of God, or a letter express- 
ing repentance. There have been some who imagined that Abel’s dog 
was appointed to go with him wherever he went, to warn people not to 
kill him, but this not bei ‘ing exactly a mark set upon Cain, other writers 
contend that his face and forehead were leprous; and some that his mark 
was 2 wild aspect, and terrible rolling eyes. Others say that he was sub- 
ject to terrible trembling, so as to be scareely able to get his food to his 
mouth, a notion taken from the LXN. ww translate fugitiv e and vaga- 
bond orevey cat tpenov. And there are some writers who have i improved 
this conceit, by adding, that wherever he went the earth trembled and 
shook around him. But there is another notion of Cain’s mark, as good 
as any of the rest—viz., that he had a horn fixed in his forehead to teach 
all men to avoid him. The doctor's translation, however, dispels at once, 
these wanderings of the imagination. 

Verses 23, 24, which in the authorized version run thus: 

23 And Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and Zillah, “ Hear my 
voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech : for I have slain a 
man to my wounding, anda young man to my burt.’ 

24 “Tf Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and 
sevenfold.” The Doctor renders thus: “For I have slain a man for 
having wounded me, and a young man for having bruised me.’ 

26 If Cain whocommitted the crime of unprovoked murder, shall be 
avenged sevenfold, 7 any one that slayeth him. truly Lamech, who was 
guilty only of homicide in his own defence shall be avenged se venty and 


sevenfold.” 


We cannot say that we exactly agree with the Doctor's version, although 


it renders the passage more intelligible t to the understanding, but were we 
to render it interrogatively, and it were to stand thus, “ Have I slain a 
young man to my w ounding : ?” &e., the meaning will become plain, and 
the application of the 24th verse re adily understood. 
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In this view of the passage we are confirmed by the targum of Onkelos, 
where he thus paraphrases it : ‘I have not killed a man that I. should 
bear the sin of it, nor have I destroyed a young man that my offspring 
should be cut off for it.’” This speech we may suppose Lamech to have 
addressed to his wives, in order to ealm the apprehension which they pro- 
bably entertained, that the f family of Adam would attempt to ay enge 
upon them Abel's death. Lamech endeavoured to reason them 
out of these fears, and therefore calling his family together, he argued 
with them to the following purpose: “ Why should we make our 
lives uneasy with these groundless suspicions ? We have not killed 
a man, nor offered any injury to our brethren of the other fa- 
mily, and surely reason must teach us that they have no right to 
hurt us. Cain indeed, our ancestor, killed Abel, but God was so far 
pleased to forgive his sin, as to threaten to take sevenfold vengeance on 
any one that should kill him. Surely, therefore, they must expect a much 
creater punishment who shall presume to kill any of'us. IfCain shall be 
avenged sevenfold, surely Lamech or any of his numerous family seventy=- 
covet. ” This, we think, is the most probable meaning of the speech 
of Lamech to his wives. The passage is brought in abruptly hy the Sacred 
Penman, is unconnected with the context, ‘anil it appears at first sivht 
difficult to ascertain to what we are to apply it. The expression itself ig 
dark, and the expositors have attempted to explain it very imperfectly. 
The Rabbins, as usual, tell a traditionary story, in order to explain the 
speech. They inform us that Lamech, being blind, took his son Tubal 
Cain to hunt with him in the woods, where they unfortunately found Cain, 
who used to conceal himself in the thickets, afraid of the soc iety and con- 
verse of men, and that the lad mistook him for some beast stirring in the 
bushes. “pn they then inform us, by the direction of his son, killed 
him with adartor arrow, and thetthis was the man he killed by his emails 
ing him. Afterwards, when he discovered his unfortunate mistake, he 
beat Tubal Cain to death for misinforming him, and thus killed a young 
man by hurting or beating him. 

In the fifch chapter, containing the gencrations of Adam, the Doctor 
gives us in his version the chronology of the Septuagint, in which man 
of the patriarchs are made to live one hundred years longer than in the 
Hebrew Pentateuch before they begat children, but the abovementioned 
century is deducted from their after lives. 

We think the Doctor has been eminently successful in the short com- 
mentaries which he has oe casionally introduced, and which will, we are 
sure, be found of great assistance in elucidating the meaning of the text. 
In chapter xvi. g__« And I will give unto thee and to thy seed after 
thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possesston ; and [ will be their God” —he thus writes: “ To 
the end of time the land of Canaan shall be theirs ; if expelled thence, 
to chastise them for apostacy from me to idols, they shall be brought back 
from the country whither they were led captive; if, for rejecting the 
Messiah, I scatter them among the nations, from these [will gather them 
again to he restored to the promised land, which to them and all people 
is the tyne and pledge of their ultimate inheritance, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, of which the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the ‘ temple. - 

Rev. xxi. 22. 
In chapter xxii, 3.—“ And Abraham rose up early in the morn- 
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ing and saddled his ass, and took two of his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for a burnt ‘offering, and rose u 
and went unto the place which God had told him,” he adds the follow- 
ing commentary :-—A significant type, an information by aetion instead 
of words, of the great sacrifice of Christ, for the redemption of man- 
hind, given at the earnest request of Abraham, who longed impatiently 
to see Christ's day; and is that passage of sacred history referred to 
by our Lord, where he says to the unbelieving Jews, “ Your Sather 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.”— 
John viii. 56. And he observes in verse 13, that the ram, caught in 
the thicket, which Abraham offered up for a burnt offering, was figura- 
tive of the immediate typical sacrifice of the Mosaic economy, as that 
and all others of the archetypal sacrifice of Christ. 

In chapter xxv. 31.—And Jacob said, sell me this day thy birth- 
right. The doctor adds, What that was, is a matter of ay that it 
involved the discharge of some spiritual office, and the blessing arising, 
in this instance a peculiar one, may be inferred from St. Paul, desig- 
nating Esau “ a profane person,” Ueb. xii. 16, for his conduct on this 
occasion. 

In chapter xxviii. 12,—And he dreamed, and behold, a ladder set 
up on the earth, and the top of it reached to Heaven: and behold the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon it. The doctor observes, — 
In this prophetic and symbolic dream, whereby “ God answered Jacob 
in the day of his distress,” Gen. xxxv. 3, was typified the administration 
which Jehovah was to take upon him respecting Jacob and his posterity, 
and the continued intercourse which should thus exist between heaven 
and earth by the “ ministering spirits sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation.”-—HUeb. 1. 14. 

To the third verse of the sixth chapter of Exodus, “ And I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob by the name of God Al- 
mighty, but by my name JE HOV ATL was I not known unto them,” he 
adds the following comment: ary :— 70 the Patriarchs I manifested my- 
self as “ the bountiful God.” The temporal blessings Tconferred upon 
them being a pledge and a proof that I could redeem my promise of 
establishing themin Canaan, and realize the conditions of the covenant 
of merey through atonement of the Messiah. Ye shall see me mani- 
fested, as “ the God who giveth effect” to his promises. Moreover your 
‘deliverance and subsequent establishme: ut shall be : type of the spiritual 
deliverance and * eternal inh: eae Heb. ix. 15, of the children of 
God by faith in Christ Jesus, Gal. i. 26. 

This passage, as translated in our version, is at variance with many 
parts of the preceding narrative ; from which it appears, that God aras 
known to the Patriarehs by the name Jehovah, as well as by the appella- 
tion of God Almighty. 

For instance, Abraham called the place where he went to offer up 
Isaac, Jehovah-jireh (Gen. xxii. 14), which we imagine he would not 
have done had he not, at that time, known God by his name Jehovah. 
In the vision of Jacob, recorded in Gen. xxviii. 13, he saw the Lord 
standing before him, and the Lord said, “I am the Lord God,”’ or, 
literally, “Tam Jehovah the God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Isaac.” Here God expressly revealed himself to Jacob by his name 
Jehovah. We therefore consider the latter part of the third verse of 
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the sixth chapter of Exodus an erroneous translation, and agree with 
that portion of the learned who would read it interrogatively, thus— 
“By my name Jehovah was I not known unto them ?” ° 

The LXX agrees, however, with ourEnglish translation, cat ro ovoya pov 
koptos ovk €dnkwoa avrois, but in some manuscripts, the ov« is omitted, and 
the passage would, therefore, read, “ My name Jehovah I made known 
unto them ;” which interpretation is favoured by the Arabic version. 

To the fifteenth verse of the sixteenth chapter, the Doctor annexes the 
following beautiful commentary :—Jf we receive as authentic the various 
narratives of scripture, which, as Christians, we are bound to do, we 
shall find in every account of a miracle some particulars which prevent 
the possibility of the miracle being explained away; there are certain 
conditions in these problems which restrict the solution of them within the 
limits which God has prescribed. Thus in the passage of the Red Sea, 
by the Israelites, “ The waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand and on their left.” Exod. xvii. 22. A circumstance which pre- 
cludes any explanation but that of a miracle, as the details, respecting 
the manna, show that no vegetable production of Arabia, with which 
the natives are still familiar, was the type of “the living bread which 
came down from Heaven,” John vi. 51, see 2 Kings xx. 11. 

Upon the whole, we think that the Doetor has been eminently sue- 
cessful in the work he has undertaken. The learned researches in which 
his life has been spent, have been brought to bear upon the subject ; and 
many passages, otherwise obscure, have thus been rendered clear to the 
biblical student. 

His brief hermeneutic and exegetical commentaries are also excellent, 
whether we consider them as bringing out, in a clearer point of view, the 
meaning of the text, or connecting the particular passage with the doc- 
trines of our church. We can equally recommend the work to the learned 
and the unlearned reader ; for the latter will find it a great assistance to 
the study of the Scriptures, and will, through its aid, discover the meaning 
of many passages, which formerly appeared to him obscure; while the 
former will derive much pleasure in recognising the substitution of more 
perfect renderings, for passages which he knew to be incorrectly trans- 
lated ; and though he may not always agree with the Doctor, he will 
find so little cause to differ, that we feel sure he will be satisfied with 
the whole, and exclaim, 


——~ Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES.* 


Amona the characteristics of the reading public in the present day, 
the interest which is felt, not merely in the history of our land, but in 
whatever can throw light upon the pursuits, habits, and tastes of our 
forefathers, or illustrate the more obscure or controverted portions of 
their history, is perhaps the most prominent. 

Each year and each season is providing us with new contributions to 
the ceneral history of the past, and while much curious and interesting 
information is supplied illustrative of the condition of the people in 
former times, much attention has been paid to the private histories of our 
monarchs, and many a valuable elucidation of their public character, 
or of some obscure point, has been obtained from this source. 

In few of these instances, however, has the history of the monarch 
been traced up to a much earlier period than that of his accession to the 
throne ; and therefore, if, as Wordsworth has said, (and who shall gain- 
say the words of that gifted poet, that ‘‘ old man eloquent?”’) 


The boy is father to the man, 


a work like the one before us was still wanting. For the mere narra 
tive of political events, the mere chronicle of sieges and battles, court 
intrigues, and the crooked policy of diplomatists, the history of the 
king from the day when the crown was placed on his brow, is suffi- 
cient; but for the work that aims at being somewhat superior to a 
catalogue of events, the history must begin with that earliest period, 
when the busy gathering of the palace ményé, the shouts of largesse, 
the scattered coins, the merry bells, and the bonfires blazing in each 
street, and crowning each height proclaimed the birth of an heir to the 
crown. And beside the cradle, and closely watching the first associa- 
tions of the infant prince,—the first indications of character,—must the 
philosophical historian take his stand, and mark each varied influence 
of good or of ill, which in future years should render the monarch a 
ble ‘Ssing or a curse to his people. 

The volume now before us presents the biographies of the first 
three Princes of Wales, Edward of Caernarvon, Edward of Windsor, 
and lastly and greatest, though crownless, Edward the Black Prince. 

The first of these affords little in his personal character, or the cir- 
cumstances of his reigu (except in the advantages which his weak and 
wayward rule afforded to a people, who, in the preceding century, had 
steadfastly maintained their rights, and now stood ready to demand 
additional), to interest the general reader. But to the historical in- 
quirer, not only the reign of the king, but the life of the prince, is 





* Lives of the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the British Throne. With notices of the 
Court and Camp of England from the Thirteenth to the Nineteenth Century. Now 
first published from the most authentic public and private sources. By Robert 
Folkestone Williams, Esq., author of “Shakspeare and his Friends.” Volume the 
First. 
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important. Bereft of a most excellent mother (Elinor of Castile) 
when only six years old, neglected, of necessity, by a father engaged 
during the later vears of his life in incessant warfare, Edward of Caer- 
narvon seems to have passed the first years of his childhood (those 
important years) among low and worthless associates. Probably he 
was scarcely known personally to his father, when he received from 
his hands the gift of knighthood; and thus, that imposing ceremony, 
when three hundred young nobles received the same honour, and 
when the aged king pronounced his vow over the swans, that he would 
advance into Scotland, and never draw back until he had avenged the 
murder of Comyn, made little impression on a prince accustomed to 
play at ‘‘cross and pile,” with bis gardener, or to amuse himself with 
the antics of **‘ Maude Makejoye,” or ‘* Jack of St. Alban’s.” The 
society of Piers Gaveston, too,—the Gascon upstart, so bitterly and so 
justly, hated by the people, who welcomed the news of his death with 
songs of triumph,—was fatal to the prosperity of the future king ; and 
thus when Edward of Caernarvon ascended the throne, he found the 
people ready not only to chafe at his rule, but to scorn his authority. 

The succeeding years of strife and civil warfare, contrasted with 
the brilliant reign of the Third Edward, scem like a gloomy morning 
heralding the bright day ; and we willingly pass from scenes of depo- 
sition, and harsh imprisonment, and bloodshed, to those which the in- 
imitable Froissart has painted with such grace and spirit. 

Edward of Windsor presented, in character, the strongest contrast to 
his father. Not only was he most carefully brought up and placed 
under the tutorship of one of the most illustrious scholars of the day, 
Richard of Bury (who subsequently became Bishop of Durham), but 
he seems to have evinced, from a very early age, a considerable degree 
of talent. Brought up too in the midst of strife, he early acquired 
those habits of decision so necessary to a military commander, and 
there seems little doubt that it was in Mortimer’s splendid castle of 
Wigmore, that the restorer of the Round Table, and the founder of the 
Order of the Garter, imbibed his taste for those splendid chivalric ob- 
servances which is so marked a feature of his character. The first 
acts of the young monarch of sixteen gave promise of his future 
renown; he led an army into Scotland, aad that expedition, though 
unsuccessful, afforded gratifying proof of his early prowess; while his 
spirited conduct when summoned to do homage to the French king 
for his possessions in France was prophetic of the hero of Cressy. On 
the subject of his claim to the kingdom of France Mr. Williams enters 
largely, and proves, we think with | complete success, *‘ that a more sa- 
tisfactory cause, maintained by force of arms, the records of the middle 
ages can scarcely produce.” 

Once embarked in this enterprise, Edward of Windsor bent every 
energy to secure its success. The splendid victory at Sluys over 4 
combined fleets of the French, Spanish, and Genoese, was hailed as 
favourable omen by his confederates, and he pressed onward to Ft 
siege of Tournay. The truce, which was soon after concluded be- 
tween the two kings, put a stop for the present to his views ; but when, 
at the request of the heroic Jeanne de Montfort (that most interesting 
and delightful of Froissart’s many interesting heroines), he led an 
army into Brittany, ‘the results of the campaign must have afforded 
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him more satisfaction than either of the preceding; for although there 


had been no great victories, several of his captains had led ‘distinct 
bodies of his troops against the French, and obtained such decisive 
advantages, that he could not but place increased confidence in their 


The whole story of Edward's exploits, from the time when, at the 
Round Table at Windsor, before the knights assembled from all parts 
of Europe, he “ made his avow” that he would persist in his claim to 
the kingdom of France. reads like an old heroic romance. The wild 
adventures of many of his knights, the daring valour of them all, the 
graceful courtesy, the picturesque mingling of religious and military 
abe rvances,—above all, the enthusiasm of all ranks, from the knightly 
leader of the numerous band of vassals, to the bold and steadfast bow- 
man,—invest the story of Edward’s great expedition into France with 
a sustained interest which scarce ‘ly any other page of our military his- 
tory presents. ‘The war was, indeed, as Hallam justly remarks, “like 
a great tournament, where the combatants fought indeed @ l'outrance, 
but with all the courtesy and fair play of such an entertainment, and 
almost as much for the honour of their ladies.” Nor to the knights 
alone was the honour of the victories of Cressy and Poitiers due. 
The English bowmen, with their well-aimed shafts, shot ** so wholly 
together, and with such effective aim, that their showers of ‘* deadly 
snow,’ as Froissart poetically terms the flight of their white- fledged 
arrows, discomftited the practised Genoese arbalisters, one even caused 
dismay among the well-disciplined chivalry of France. “ Not the no- 
bility of Engi: and, not the feudal tenants alone, won the battles of 
Cressy and Poitiers. for these were fully mate hed ji in the ranks of 
France; but the yeomen, who drew the bow with strong and steady 
arms, accustomed to its use in their native fields, and rendered fear- 
less by personal competence and civil freedom.” 

It was at the battle of Cressy that Edward's 
only in his sixteenth year, “ won his spurs ;”’ and it adds much to the 
romantic interest of this contest, that the king should have committed 
so important a trust to him as the vanguard of the English army. 
We may well imagine with what anxious, though exulting feelings, 
the father looked out from the windmill as “ the combat deepe ned,’ 
and Warwick, and Vere, and Chandos, and Cobham (proud names 
even then among the English chivalry), followed their valiant boy- 
leader through the thickest of the strife. And when Thomas of Nor- 
wich drew near to pray for conditional aid, *‘ for they are so fiercely 
fought withal, and so hard put to it by the French, that they are in 
much danger,” the spirited answer ef the king, “ Go you back, and 
bid them that sent you trouble me uo further while my son is alive, but 
let him win his own spurs, and deserve the honour of knighthood ; for 
I am resolved, by the grace of God, that the fame of this ‘elorious day 
shall fall to his portion, and to those that are with him ;"—we feel 
that so heroic a father deserved an Edward of Woodstock. 

From the day of the victory of Cressy, all eyes were turned upon 
the gallant young prince, who had won his spurs so bravely; nor did 
his after career belie those high expectations. In repelling the attack 
on Calais, in his engagement with the Spanish fleet, above all, in his 
second invasion of France, where victory followed each step of the 


heroic son, although 
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advancing army, from Bourdeaux to the proud field of Poitiers, the 
‘¢ Black Prince” (so named from the colour of his surcoat) achieved 
a name ‘‘ of which all Europe rung from side to side. 

An interesting spot is Poitiers, as our author justly remarks,—and 
perhaps there is nota spot in the known world, which, like it, can claim 
to have been the site of three sanguinary battles battles, from each 
of which resulted important consequences to Western Europe. It was 
at Poitiers that Clovis defeated the Goths; at Poitiers the most signal 
victory,—that which regained northern Europe from the Saracen yoke, 
when Charles Martel drove back the advancing paynim, after a three 
days’ contest—was obtained; and _ here Edward the Black Prince 
achieved his most splendid triumph. But even more splendid than the 
conquest was the conduct of the prince and his companions in arms. 
The generosity, the delicate courtesy, the actual kind-heartedness of 
the victors on this occasion, forcibly prove that chivalry, so far from 
being “a mere fanciful institution,” was a living, aud salienalel prin- 
ciple. Many a battle both before and since, has exlibited the bold 
daring, and steadfast valour of the combatants of Poitiers ; but never 
was mildness and gentleness, kind consideration and sympi athy for the 
vanquished—those genuine fruits of the chivalric prince iple—displayed 
so emphatically as in the tent of the victor on the evening of that 
eventful day. 

The marriage of the Black Prince with his second cousin, the “ fair 
maid of Kent,” as she was originally called, followed on his return to 
England, and after residing some time on their estate at Berkhamp- 
stead, they set out for the south of France, the prince having been ap- 
pointed by his father ruler of the southern provinces ; and the court of 
the Black Prince became as distinguished for splendid magniticeuce, as 
that of the king in England. The interval of repose was, however, 
short, for the death of John, King of France, ere long was the signal 
for fresh hostilities. Here the same valour characterized the Black 
Prince as in earlier days, and whether maintaining the cause of his 
old ally, and now relation by marriage, John de Montfort, or the more 
questionable claim of Pedro the Cruel, his characteristic gallantry 


shone as brightly as ever. 

The truly chivalrous character of the Black Prince (as Mr. Folkestone Wil- 
liams justly remarks) saw only in Don Pedro a fugitive monarch, unjustly 
deprived of his kingdom ; and as in his distress he had | thought proper to appeal 
to him, this was not a season in which he could take cognizance of the ill con- 
duct which had been laid to his charge. 

But the cause of Don Pedro was bad; 
not only the disastrous results of the war undertakenjto replace him on 
the throne, but that the victor of Cressy and Poitiers, and his gallant 
companions in arms, should have embarked in so objectionable an 
enterprise. The chivalrous character of the leader and his knights, 
was however illustriously maintained on the field of Najara; and when 
on the evening of the victory, in answer to the thanks of Pedro, he re- 
plied, « Sir, render your thanks to God, for to him alone belongs the 
"we may well regret that the battle had not been fought for a 





and we may well lament, 


praise,’ 


worthier cause. 
This was the last victory of the illustrious Black Prince in Spain. 


After waiting four months for the payment of his army, which had been 
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brought at such great expense from beyond the Pyrenees, during 
which time, pestilence made great ravages among troops already en- 
feebled by fatigue and unaccustomed diet, the prince—himself suffer- 
ing from illness so severe, that the agency of poison was suspected— 
retraced his march. 

It was true that his success had been most signal and complete, and yet it is 
doubtful whether the greatest reverse his arms could have met with, would 
have placed him ina worse position than that in which he now found himself. 

There was, however, one source of consolation, an it was in- 
deed great to the Knight of the Fourteenth Century—he had never 
been defeated. 

Returned to Bourdeaux ere he had recovered his health and strength, 
the Black Prince found himself attacked by Charles the Wise, who, in 
defiance of the treaty of Bretigny, again made war upon England. In 
this, the last struggle of the valiant prince, all his former high qualities 
were still observable. With Chandos, Knolles, Audley, and a valiant 
army, he passed from castle to castle, and from town to town, reducing 
each, and pressing onward, as though indeed about to fulfil his threat of 
marching direct to Paris, with a company of sixty thousand men. The 
whole of this portion of his history will prove highly interesting to the 
general reader, since the exploits of the Black Prince, in the popular 
histories of England, are seldom traced further than the battle of 
Poitiers. 

It was during this campaign, that the gallant Sir John Chandos so 
highly distinguished himself; but at the bridge of Lussac, this ‘ flower 
of knighthood,” received his death-wound. 


“God have mercy on his Soul!” exclaims Froissart ; ‘ for never since a hun- 
dred years, lived there among the English a braver, a more courteous, or more 
bounteous knight.” 


The lamentation pronounced by the chronicler of chivalry over the 
gallant Chandos, was echoed, probably in almost similar words, by his 
gallant leader. Du Guesclin was now in the field ; the provinces of 
Aquitaine in a state of revolt; and the death of his mother, the excel- 
Jent Philippa, and that of his eldest son, added to the sorrows and 
anxieties of the Black Prince. Still, he fought on bravely, and only 
when so enfeebled by sickness as to be unable to rise from his bed, 
did he at length accede to the wishes of his friends, and return, as a 
last chance of health, to his native land. 

There are few passages in our history more melancholy, than the 
closing scenes both of Edward III., and of his son. The king, even at 
sixty, appears to have been a feeble old man; and that his mind soon 
after became enfeebled in an equal degree, there can be, we think, no 
doubt. Weare happy to find Mr. Folkestone Williams of that opinion, 
since it seems evidently alluded to in the proceedings of the parliament 
against the infamous Alice Perrers. 

On his return to England the prince retired to Berkhampstead ; 
and after an interval of repose he was again enabled to embark with 
an army for the relief of Thouars ; but the fleet was delayed so long by 
adverse weather, that the time had passed and the army returned to 
England. 

‘The prince could not hold up against such a blow to his hopes; 
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his illness increased ; and when he again partially recovered, he found 
the state of things in England so deplorable, that anxiety and vexation 
eventually accomplished what the disappointment of his hopes had 
begun. His sickness now rapidly advanced ; and a very interesting 
account of his last days is given by Mr. Folkestone Williams, from a 
manuscript in the Harleian collection. On his deathbed the prince 
displayed a spirit of contrition, and humble trust in the mercy of 
Heaven, and asking forgiveness of God and man, the flower of all chi- 

valry, the illustrious Edward of Woodstock, breathed his last on Trinity 
Sunday, 1377. The aged father, from imbecility, was probably saved 
the acute sorrow of knowing the death of his illustrious first-born; he 
did not, however, long survive him, and his death bequeathed to the 
nation, the severe ’ disadvantages of an infant king, and a turbulent re- 
gency. 

The life of the son and grandson of the two illustrious princes, whose 
career we have been contemplating, will follow, we understand, in the 
next volume; and as a good life of the unfortunate Richard of Bour- 
deaux (unfortunate in his fame no less than in his career) is still 
wanting, we shall look forward with much interest to it, as we think 
contemporary authorities will prove that unfortunate prince to have 
been far more ‘ sinned against than sinning.” 

We are also promised a life of the only prince who can compete in 
military fame with the hero of this volume—Henry, the Victor of Agin- 
court; and from the interesting account which has been given of “the 
Black Prince, we feel assured that the life of the successor, not only of 
his title, as Prince of Wales, but of his prowess, will furnish * right 


pleasant” reading. 





THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE* 


We have here another instance of the good effects of allowing a dis- 
tinguished man to tell his own story, so far as the papers he may leave 
behind him, whether in the form of journals, or of letters to or from friends, 
will enable ine to doso: for it is clear that in default of such documents, 
these volumes would have possessed little of personal interest, and still 
less of permanent value; whereas, with them, they form a very to- 
lerable, if not a very — and satisfactory "record of the life, cha- 

racter, and works of by far the most original, remarkable, and vifted 
artist of the nineteenth century — not merely in England, but in 
Europe. 

So far as the biographer is concerned, the chief merits of these three 
portly volumes are confined to a few score pages of the first—which 
delineate the bovish life of Wilkie, and his youthful strugzies when he 
left the paternal roof to seek his fortunes in London: though even 
this latter is chiefly effected through the medium of his own letters to 
his father and his Scottish friends. The remainder of the work consists 








* The Life of Sir Day! ‘dl Wilkie; with his Journ: i, Tours, wal Correspondence. 
By Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 
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almost entirely of the journals and letters of Wilkie, written both in Eng- 
land and in the many foreign lands he visited : and, as at the period of 
the latter, he was not merely (in his line) an accomplished artist, but a 
distinguished, a thoughtful, and a calm-minded man, his remarks, on 
objects of art, are of great value and interest ; and the more so, rather 
than the less, that they relate to various styles and manners of art to 
which he did not addict himself. His remarks about the Spanish pain- 
ters, in particular, are especially valuable, from his having subsequently 
adopted a moditied imitation of their style, though without abandoning 
that peculiar mode of handling, which marked his own works through- 
out his whole career, and so grievously deteriorated them in the latter 
part of it. 

Wilkie was the son of a Scotch presbyterian minister, and early exhi- 
bited a tendency towards the art in which he at length became so famous ; 
but it was not till his persevering inclinations, rather than his preco- 
cious talents, made him a painter by profession, that he exhibited any 
of that real and strong original genius, which marked and illustrated 
his whole public career. Unlike the only other great genius of our 
day—Lawrence—there seems to have been little in his early sketches 
that indicated, or gave the most remote glimpses, of those extraordinary 
powers which developed themselves so immediately on his acquiring 
the mechanical skill for which that development was alone waiting 
but which, to Lawrence, came as if by inspiration. Having studied for 
a short time at Edinburgh, until he reached the age of eighteen years (at 
which age Lawrence was established in London, painting all the Beau- 
ties and celebrities of the metropolis), he returned to his father’s 
manse on Edenwater, and shortly afterwards made up his mind, with 
the (not unreluctant) consent of his family, to seek his fortune in Lon- 
don—which he did in May, 1805, with “about seventy pounds in his 
pocket, the proceeds of several successtul exertions of his pencil, both 
in portrait-painting, and in that peculiar line of humour and character 
in which he so soon afterwards surpassed any other painter that ever 
lived. On reaching London, he for some time made little progress in 
turning his talents to pecuniary account,—for we find him a year 
afterwards. and notwithstanding all his Scotch economy, minus his 
seventy pounds, and with little to show for it but a desultory acquaint- 
ance with several young artists like himself, and the benefit (very small, 
we imagine) that he had acquired, first, as a probationer, and secondly, 
as astudent, of the Roval Academy. 

At length, by a lucky visit to Stodart, the celebrated pianoforte 
maker,—a visit which, being solely inspired by kindness to his sister, 
the fairies seem to have rewarded by making it the foundation of his 
future fortunes,—he was introduced to the Earl of Mansfield, who muni- 


Jicently commissioned him to paint a picture at the price of 152., and 


for which, on its throwing the whole town into raptures of admiration and 
delight, under the now famous title of “ The Village Politicians,” the said 

earl magnificently paid him double that sum ; there being as many score 
persons ready to eluteh itat ten times that amount! Such, it appears, is 
the ‘* patronage” of the great and noble, when they have to deal with 
small people : ‘when the latter grow great It is different. Immediately 
after this, Wilkie fell into the hands of avery ditterent sort of patron— 
Sir George Beaumont—and from this time ‘his career became the bril- 
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liant one which it is the pleasant task of these volumes to recount,— 
chiefly, as we have said, in the modest and simple words of the artist 
himself; the record being every here and there interspersed with re- 
marks—journal-wise—on art and artists, which, coming as they do 
from such a source, and couched in such simplicity of language and of 
thought, will be read with strong interest and curiosity. In 1809 
Wilkie was appointed associate of the Royal Academy, and in 1811, 
on the death of Sir Francis Bourgeois, he was elected a Royal Aca- 
demician. Commissions now flowed in upon him quicker than he 
could (with his extremely slow method and habit of execution) possibly 
fuifil them, yet from quarters whence he could as little refuse them, 
including George the Fourth, William the Fourth (then Duke of Cla- 
rence) and his. duchess, the Duke of Wellington, &c., and even a 
foreign monarch—the King of Bavaria—between whom indeed and 
George IV. there was a diplomatic contention, as to which had the 
most legitimate claim to that exquisite result of his labours of this pe- 
riod—* The Opening of the Will”’—which was ultimately obtained by 
the former monarch. This uninterrupted success attended Wilkie’s 
efforts till the year 1824, at which period a change took place in his 
health, which compelled him to abandon his hitherto incessant labours, 
and seek relaxation in foreign travel, and from this period it is that 
that sinister change came over the spirit of his genius which turned it 
to the delineation of saints washing pilgrim’s feet, and maids of Sa- 
ragossa turning artillerymen—a change from which it never recovered, 
any more than the shattered health and fortunes of its owner, After an 
absence of three years, Wilkie returned to London in 1828, bringing 
with him several of the results of his new method and line of art, and not 
materially departing from that line during the remainder of his residence 
in London—namely, until the autumn of 1840—when he again departed 
for foreign lands, nobody seems to have known why or wherefore; and 
Mr. Cunningham himself (as in numerous instances of a similar kind 
throughout the work) does not help or enlighten us on the point. 
Suffice it that he never returned; dying on board ship, off Malta, on 
his way home, June 1, 1841: having in his few months’ absence, 

visited the Hague, Cologne, Munich, Vi ienna, and Constantinople, and 
having painted those two of his works which after wards, on this ac- 
count, excited an attention in England, which they sc arcely deserved 
—viz., ** The Letter-Writer,”’ and ‘The Tartar relating the news of 
the Capture of Acre.” 

We must conclude by repeating that these volumes owe nearly all their 
permanent value to Wilkie’s own pen; and that by far the most valuable 
portion of them, in an artistical point of view, is the essay entitled 
‘Remarks on Painting,” which occupies nearly a hundred pages of 
the third volume, and which was written ata period of Wilkie’s life 
when, if ever, he had attained the highest competency he was capable 
of reaching as a teacher of his noble and beautiful art. 
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THE KING’S SON.* 


Aw axiom that has grown obsolete in regard to the art which gave 
rise to it—oratory—has become true in regard to that of romance- 
writing,—the three first essentials of which, if it would command po- 
pular favour, must be—Ist. Act tion, —2d. Action.—3d. Action. And 
it is long since we have met with an example of the art more esengy 
answer: ble to this tri-unity of requirements than the “ King’s Son,’ 
which is one interminable series of Action from the first page to the 
last. Moreover, the action is so intimately blended with some of the 
most strange and stirring events, and connected with some of the most 
interesting and important characters, belonging to our own historical 
annals, that, in reading the innumerable minute details by which the 
various scenes are worked out, and the incidents are brought about, 
we can half fancy we are perusing the pages of some contemporary 
journal or chronic le. 

The period of our history chosen Py the author is that which imme- 
diately follows the one adopted by Sir Edward Bulwer in his ** Last of 
the Barons ;” and it is a little ele that, although (as we learn from 
the preface) the present work was completed more than three years 
ago, the unusual view taken by the author of one of his principal histo- 
ric al personages—Richard I1f.—in many respects corresponds with 
that taken of him by our great novelist in the above-named romance— 
to which admirable production therefore, so far as regards ihe suc- 
cession of historical events, as well as the progress of social change in 
England, ‘* The King’s Son’? may be considered as a sequel—a sort of 
Smollett’s continuation of Fume. 

The ttle of this romance—‘ The King’s Son’’—poiats to another 
particular in which its author has broken from the leading-strings and 
escaped from the go-cart of ordinary historical annals, aud examined, 
thought , compared, and finally judged for himself. We must not moot 
this point, as it would necessarily lead us far away from our purpose 5 
but merely state its nature, and look atits results. |“ The King’s Son,’ 
then—the mainspring and hero of the present romance—is no other 
than Perkin W arbeck—by most historical authorities supposed to be 
an impostor, set up by the Duchess of Burgundy, in the hope of re- 
storing the fallen fortunes of the House of York; but by many believed 
to be the veritable son of Edward IV., and upheld as such in his pre- 
tensions to the throne of England, by no less than five crowned heads— 
namely, Charles, King of France: Maximilian, Emperor of Germany ; 
James, King of Scotland: John, King of Portugal; and Philip, Arch- 
duke of Austria; and his cause espoused by a large body of the 
nobles and people of England. A personage so situ: ited, and his sup- 
posed rights denied and successfully withheld from him by an “ adverse 
faction,” is eminently qualified to serve the purposes of ‘the romance- 





writer ;—and in this instance he is especially so, by reason of every 
. _ King’s Son: 2 Romance of English History. Edited by Mrs. Hofland. 
3 vols, 
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personal appliance being conformable with his position, and the actual 
adventures and difficulties through which he passed being as strange, 
as stirring, as romantic, and above all, as influential on the positions 
of a large poston of the rest of the world, as fiction itself could have 
imagined them. 

In the choice of his subject, then, the author of “ The King’s Son” 
has been eminently happy. The view he has taken of the character 
and pretensions of his hero is equally happy for his purposes; for an 
opposite one would have been wholly inconsistent with that sympathy 
which the reader is called upon to feel with his movements and where- 
about. No less judicious is the plan the author has adopted, of ad- 
hering as much as possible to historical accuracy in the incidents 
which fill his pages—which fill them to an extent not surpassed by 
any similar production of late years, and to a result so exciting and en- 
tertaining, that when once the thread of the narrative is taken up it 
will rarely be laid down ayain till the end of it is reached. This rare 
and desirable effect is mainly accomplished by means of every thing in 
the shape of action being placed before the reader in the most minute 
detail,—so that we literally see its progress, step by step, as we do an 
action on the stage. In this particular, “ The King’s Son,” resembles 
the historical romances of Ainsworth, which owe much of their attrac- 
tion to the same cause that will doubtless commend this work to po- 
pular favour: it resembles them, but without bearing the least marks 
of imitation, in this or in any other ae ae 

The historical personages who chiefly figure in this romance, in ad- 
tion to the hero, Richard Plantagenet, are “Richard the Third, of whose 
character, &c., as we have hinted, the author takes the same view as 
that promulgated by Horace Walpole i in his ** Historic Doubts,” and 
in some measure adopted by Bulwer in his ‘‘ Last of the Barons ;” 
Henry the Seventh, whom the author treats as a usurper, and paints in 
the biackest colours; James of Scotland, whose noble kinswoman, 
Katherine Gordon, married the Pretender, and is the heroine of the 
story throughout: Lord D’Aubigney, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir Robert 
Clifford, and many other noble adherents of the Pretender ; the Duchess 
of Burgundy, the Marquis of Huntley, the Earl of Warwick, Lord 
Audley, the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Shaw, &c. &c., not to mention 
the subordinate persons of the drama,—some of whom, however, play 
very important parts in it—such as Harry Skelton and his wife, the de- 
voted friends and followers of the Duke; Master Robert Herne,—an 
amusing citizen who is always ‘‘in a quandary;” Astley, the captain 
of a band of Robertsmen, but a faithful adherent of the Plantagenet 
cause; Dighton and Forrest, the authentic bravoes of the story ; and a 
host of other incidental characters, who contribute more or less to give 
life and motion to this ‘‘ strange, eventful history”—history, be it ob- 
served, in its strict and formal sense; for there is scarcely a known 
incident in the actual life of the hero, that is not introduced into this 


ersion of his singular career. 
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HANDLEY CROSS; OR, THE SPA HUNT. 


Tue tables are turned. Cockneys and their “ Sayings and Doings,” 
are no longer at a discount, but at a premium: even their sporting ex- 
ploits—that ‘last infirmity” of the cockney mind—are recorded in 
immortal prose, to the tune of three volumes, foolscap 8vo, by a crack 
Northumberland Squire—himself, if we mistake not, a brother M. 
F. H.! 

The explanation of this change is probably to be found in the fact 
that, with allits vices and vulgarities, there is something essentially good 
in the cockney character—that notwithstanding its conceit, its self-com- 
placency, its contented ignorance of every thing but what concerns and 
touches itself personally, its profound disbelief in the value and virtue 
of any character and condition of social or intellectual being beyond 
the precise sphere in which itself is destined to move ;—notwithstand- 
ing these and numerous other blunders and deficiencies, there 1s a hearti- 
ness about the genuine cockney—a jollity—a spirit of good-fellowship 
—an enthusiasm for that which it admires—an abandon—which are 
worth all the finery of ‘ exclusive” English life, or the fripperie of 
French. 

In all these particulars, the cockney not a little resembles Brother 
Jonathan, even as the latter is depicted by those who have taken the 
least favourable view of his social character : witness the homage he is 
ever ready to pay to skill and intellect, however it may testify against 
his self-love. His theory is, that nothing good can be born or bred out 
of h's own ** glorious” country, or unfostered by his own peculiar institu- 
tions; but his practice is to go out of his head about any species of 
merit that tops his own notion of excellence: witness his ‘‘ midsum- 
mer madness” about Fanny Ellsler, and his late reception of Dickens. 

Doubtless it is an admiration of the essentially good and generous 
qualities of the cockney character which has induced the author of this 
infinitely amusing book to devote his whole literary efforts to an illus- 
tration of them—first in the celebrated “* Jaunts and Jollities’” of Mr. 
Jolin Jorrocks; and now, in the entirely original work of which 
the said John is not only the hero, but the Aaron’s rod—swallow- 
ing up all the rest of the dramatis personze—or at least acting among 
them the part of Gulliver in Lilliput. In the ‘¢ Jaunts and Jollities,” 
the sporting grocer is known to mankind only in that narrow sphere 
which is included in the bills of mortality ; but in the work before us, 
thanks to railroads and the exigencies of an embryo Spa, we see him 
reach at last the wdtima thule of his sporting ambition—a regularly in- 
stalled M. F. H., or Master of Fox-Hounds; ‘‘ fate and metaphysical 
aid’’ having completed the consummation under the following felicitous 
circumstances. To complete the attractions of a newly-discovered Spa, 
a pack of fox-hounds is a sine gua non. But what is a pack of fox- 
hounds without a master? And what is a master of fox-hounds with- 
out a sporting reputation? Under these circumstances the eyes of the 
Spa finders (of course the two doctors who are to derive the chief be- 
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nefit from the waters—by other people drinking then—and the militia 
captain who aspires to the mastership of the ceremonies), are naturally 
turned to the celebrated person just referred to, who, after due consi- 
deration and calculation as to the cost of the proffered honour, ulti- 
mately enters upon the office; and, having transported himself and 
suite to the spot, the sport begins in all senses of the phrase, and 
only ends with the concluding page of the book; and even there we 
get a glimpse of ‘fresh fields and pastures new” to sport over in after- 
time. 

To give an account of the plot of a work which has none, were some- 
thing worse than superfluous: suffice it on this head to say, that the 
events arise out of the one leading incident above referred to, and that 
the persone, in addition to the family belongings of * glorious John” 
himself (with most of whom the sporting reader has doubtless already 
formed an intimacy in the ‘* Jaunts and Jollities”), comprise the rival 
doctors aforesaid—both of them capital sketches in their way; the 
M.C,. Captain Miserrimus Doleful; a Cheshire Squire, and his consider- 
ably better half—the lady patroness of all the Spa doings, and rival of 
Mrs. Jorrocks; Belinda Jorrocks, the resident beauty of the locality ; 
Benjamin, the boy-of-all-work of the Great Coram-street establishment 
—now invested with the additional office of second whip to the hunt ; 
James Pigg, the north-country huntsman—a capital character in his 
way—one of those caricatures which are so perfectly natural, that 
people are afraid or ashamed to believe them so; and a whole host of 
incidental persons, all more or Jess original and entertaining, but not 
taking that position on the canvass which warrants a separate reference 
to them. 

To describe the peculiar style of humour in which this work so richly 
abounds, would probably leave the reader just where it found him: 
we are therefore peculiarly called on to let the author speak for himself. 
Here are the rival doctors of the rising Spa. In the sketches from actual 


life, which we find in the amusing pages of Dr. Granville’s ‘ Spas of 


Germany,” or of England, there is nothing half so like nature. 


The Rival Practitioners.—Roger possessed every requisite for a great expe- 
rimental (qy. quack) practitioner,—assurance, a wife and large family, and 
scarcely any thing to keep them on. 

Being a shrewd sort of fellow, he knew there was nothing like striking out a 
new light for attracting notice, and the more that light was in accordance with the 


wishes of the world, the more likely was it to turn to his own advantage. Half 


the complaints of the upper classes he knew arose from over eating and indo- 
lence, so he thought if he couldoriginate a doctrine that with the use of Hand- 
ley Cross waters, people might eat and drink what they pleased, his fortune would 
be as good as made. Tothis end, therefore, he set himself manfully to work. 
Aided by the local press, he succeeded in drawing a certain attention to the 
water, the benefit of which soon began to be felt by the villagers of the place ; 
and the landlord of the Fox and Grapes had his stable constantly filled with 
gigs and horses of the visiters. Presently lodgings were sought after, and car- 
peting began to cover the before sanded staircases of the cottages. These 
were soon found insufficient ; and an enterprising bricklayer got up a building 
society for the erection of a row of four-roomed cottages, called the Grand 
Esplanade. Others quickly followed, the last undertaking always eclipsing its 
predecessor, until that, which at first was regarded with astonishment, sunk 
into insignificance by its more pretending brethren. 
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The doctor's practice “ grew with the growth” of Handley Cross. 

His rosy face glowed with health and good living, and his little black eyes 
twinkled with delight as he prescribed for each patient, sending them away as 
happy as princes 

“Ah, 1 see how it is,” he would say, as a gouty alderman slowly disclosed 
the symptoms of his case. “ Shut your potato-trap! I see how it is. Soon 
set you on your legs again. Was far worse myself. All stomach, sir—all Sto- 
mach, sir—all stomach—three-fourths of our complaints arise from stomach ;” 
stroking his corpulent protube raney with one hand, and twisting his patient’s 
button with the other. “ Clean you we llout, and then strengthen the system. 
Dine with me at five and we will talk it all over.” 

To the great and dignified he was more ceremonious. 

“ You see, Sir Harry,” he would say, “it’s all done by eating! More people 
dig their graves with their teeth than we imagine. ‘Not that I woul deny 
you the good things of this world, but I would recommend a few ata time, 
and no mixing. No side dishes. No liqueurs—only two or three wines. 
Whatever your stomach fancies, give it/ Begin now, to-morrow, with the 

waters. A pint before breakfast-—half an hour after, tea, fried ham and eggs 
brown bread, and a walk. Luncheon—another pint—a roast pigeon and 
fried potatoes, then a ride. Dinner at six, not later mind; gravy soup, glass 
of sherry, nice fresh turbot, and lobster sauce—wouldn’t recommend salmon— 
another glass of sherry—then a good cut out of the middle of a well-browned 
saddle of mutton, wash it over with a few glasses of iced champagne ; and if 
you like a little light pastry to wind up with, well and good. A pint of old 
port, and a deville d biscuit can hurt no man. Mind, no ” salads or cucumbers, 
or celery, at dinner, or fruit after. Turtle soup is very wholesome, so is ve- 
nison. Don’t let the punch be too acid though. Drink the waters, live on a 
regimen, and you'll be well in no time.” 

We beg pardon for not having drawn a more elaborate sketch of Mr. 
Swizzle before. In height be was exactly five feet eight, and forty years of 
age. He had a long, fat, red face, with little, twinkling, black eyes, set high 
in his forchead, surmounted by fullish eyebrows and short, bristly, iron-gray 
hair, brushed up like a hedgehog’s back. His nose was snub, and he rejoiced 
in an ample double-chin, rendered more conspicuous by the tightness of an ill- 
tied white neckcloth, and the absence of ail whisker or hair from his face. 
A country-made snutf-coloured coat, black waistcoat, and short, greenish-drab 
trousers, with high-lows, were the adjuncts of his short, ungainly figure. A 
peculiarly good-natured smile hovered round the dimples of his fat cheeks, 
which set a patient at ease on the instant. This, with his unaffected, cheery, 
free and easy manner, and the comfortable nature of his prescriptions, gained 
him innumerable patients. That to some he did good, there is no doubt. The 
mere early rising, and exercise he insisted upon, would renovate a constitution 
impaired by too close application to business and bad air; while the gour- 
mand—among whom his principal practice lay—would be bencfited by absti- 
nence and regular hours. The water no doubt had its merits, but, as usual, 

was greatly aided by early rising, pure air, the absence of cares, regular hi bits, 
and the other adyant: ages, which mineral waters invariably claim as their own. 
One thing the doctor never wanted—a reason why it did not cure. Ifa pa- 
tient went back on his hands, he soon hit off an excuse—* You surely didn’t 
dine off goose on Michaelmas-day?” or, “Hadn’t you some filberts for des- 
sert :” Nc, all of which information he got from the servants or shopkeepers 
of the place. Whena patient died on his hands, he would say, “ He was as 


good as dead when he came. 
. : * * # 


Determined to be Swizzle’s opposite in every particular, he was studiously 
attentive to his dress. Not that he indulged in gay colours, but his black suit 
fitted without a wrinkle, and his thin dress-boots shone with patent polish , 
turned-back ecambric wristbands displayed the snowy whiteness of his hand, 
and set off a massive antique ring or two. He had four small frills to his shirt, 
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and an auburn hair-chain crossed his broad roll-cellared waistcoat, and passed 
a most diminutive Geneva watch into his pocket. He was a widower, with 
two children, a bovand a girl, one tive, and the other four. Mystery being his 
object, he avoided the public gaze. Unlike Roger Swizzle, who either 
trudged from patient to patient, or whisked about in a gig, Dr. Sebastian 
Mello drove to and fro in aclaret-coloured fly, drawn by dun ponies. Through 
the plate-glass windows a glimpse of his reclining figure might be caught, 
Jolling luxuriously in the depths of its swelling cushions, or musing compla- 
cently with his chin on a massive gold-headed cane. With the men he was 
shy and mysterious ; but he could talk and flatter the women into a belief that 
they were almost as clever as himself. 

As most of his fair patients were of the serious or blue-stocking school, he 
quickly discovered the bent of each mind, and by studying the subject asto- 
nished them by his genius and versatility. In ‘practice he was also myste- 
rious. Disdaining Roger Swizzle’s one mode of treatment, he professed to take 
each case upon its merits, and kept a large quarto volume, into which he en- 
tered each case, and its daily symptoms. Thus, while Roger Swizzle was in- 
Viting an invalid to exhibit his tongue at the corner ofa street—lecturing him, 
perhaps, with a friendly poke in the ribs, for over-night indulgence—Dr. Mello 
would be poring over ‘his large volume, or writing Latin prescriptions for the 
chemists. Roger laughed at Sebasti: ww, and Sebastian protessed to treat Roger 
with contempt—still competition was good for both, and a wi atering-place 
public, ever ready for excitement, soon divided the place into Swizzleites and 
Melloites. 

Portraits appeared at the windows, bespeaking the characters of each — 
Swizzle sat with a patient at a round table, indulging in a bee’s-winged bottle 
of port, while Mello reclined in a curiously carved chair, one beringe d hand 
supporting his flowing-locked head, and the other holding a book. ‘Swizzle’s 
was painted by the artist who did the attractive window-blind at the late cigar- 
shop in the Piccadilly Cireus, while Sebastian was indebted to Grant for the 
gentlemanly ease that artist invariably infuses into his admirable portraits. 


HIere follow the effigies of Mr. Jorrocks himself, and his spouse and 
niece, together with the framework of the picture. 


At the time of which we speak Mr. Jorrocks had passed the grand climac- 
teric, and balancing his age with less accuracy than he balanced his books, 
alled himself somewhere between fifty and sixty. He was a stiff, square-built 
middle-sized man, with a thick neck and a large round head. A woolly 
broad-brimmed lowish-crowned hat sat with a jaunty side-long sort of air upon 
a bushy nut-brown wig, worn for comfort and not deception. Indeed his gri ay 
whiskers would have acted asa contradiction if he had, but deception formed 
no part of Mr. Jorrocks’s character. Ie had a fine open countenance, and 
though his turn-up nose, little gray eyes, and rather twisted mouth, were not 
handsome, still there was a combination of fun and good humour in his looks 
that pleased at first sight, and made one forget all the rest. Ilis dress was 
generally the same—a puddingy white neckcloth, tied in a knot, capacious 


shirt-fvill (shirt made without collars), a single-breasted, high-collared buff 


Wairtcoat with covered buttons, a blue coat with metal ones, dark-blue stock- 
inget pantaloons, and Hessian boots with large tassels, displaying the liberal 
dimensions of his well-turned limbs. ‘The coat-pockets were outside, and the 
back buttons far apart. 

His business place was in ‘St. Botolph’s-lane, in the city, but his residence 
was in Great Coram-street. This is rather a curious hg ality, city people con- 
sidering it west, while those in the west consider east. ‘The fact is, that 
Great Coramestreet is somewhere about the centre of London, near the Lon- 
don University, and not a great way from the Euston station of the Birming- 
ham railway. Approaching it from the east, which seems the proper way of 
advancing to a city man’s residence, you pass the Foundling Hospital in 
Guildford-street, cross Brunswick-square, and turning short to the left, you find 
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yourself in “ Great Coram-street.” Neat, unassuming houses form the — 
and the west end is graced with a building that acts the double part of : 
reading-room and swimming-bath —‘literature and lavement” is over the 
door. 

In this region, the dazzling glare of civic pomp and courtly state are equally 
unknown. Fifteen-year-old footboys in cotton velveteens and variously-titting 
coats, being the objects of ambition, while the rattling of pewter-pots about 
four o'clock denote the usual dinner-hour. It is a nice, quiet street, highly 
popular with Punch and other public characters. A smart confectioner’s in 
the neighbourhood leads one to suppose that it is a favourite locality for 

citizens. 

We may as well introduce the other inmates of Mr. Jorrocks’s house, before 
we return to our story, premising that they are now going to act a prominent 
part. 
Mrs. Jorrocks was the reverse of her husband in all, except figure. She was 
a commonish-minded woman with great pretension and smattering of gentility. 
She had been reckoned a beauty at Tooting, but had outlived all, save the re- 
collection of it—she was a dumpy figure, very fond of fine bonnets, and dressed 
so differently, that Mr. Jorrocks himself sometimes did not know her. Her 
main characteristics were a red snub-nose, a profusion of false ringlets, and 
gooseberry eyes. 

She had married Mr. Jorrocks for his money ; and he, like many mercantile 
men in early life, not having much leisure to ‘look about him, had taken her 
without any very exact knowledge of her character. Fortunately most of her 
female acquaintance being like herself, the worthy man never discovered the 
inferiority of his spouse. 

No children blessed the union, and a niece, the orphan daughter of a bro- 
ther of Mr. Jorrocks, formed their family circle. Belinda Jorrocks was just 
entering upon wom: inhood—young, beautiful, and guileless, even the polishing 
properties of a finishing seminary hi id failed to contaminate the innate good- 
ness of her heart. In person she was of the middle size, neither too slim nor 
too stout, but just of that plump, and pleasantly rounded form that charms all 
eyes, whether admirers of the tall or short. Her light-brown silken hair 
clasped the. ivory forehead of a beautiful oval face, while the delicate regularity 
of her lightly-pencilled eyebrows, contrasted with the long rich fringe of her 
large blue eyes—rosy lips and pearly teeth appeared below her Grecian nose, 
while her clear though somewhat pale complexion, brightened with the flush 
of animation when she spoke. Her waist was small, and her feet sylph-like. 


We have purposely chosen our extracts from the miscellaneous por- 
tions of this most amusing book, in order that the general reader may 
perceive that it is no less suited to his taste than to ‘that of the sports- 
man. It is, in fact, choice reading for every class who can appreciate 
broad humour, and enjoy rich and ripe fun, and we anticipate for it an 
unusual share of circulating-library popularity. 




















